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OT the most important, perhaps, 
but certainly the most picturesque 
feature of the present session is the state- 


hood fight. 
Arizona, with 
nearly 200,000 
population, 
New Mexico, 
with over 350,- 
ooo, and Ok- 
lahoma, with 
more than a 
half million 
citizens, are 
asking to be 
admitted to 
the sisterhood 
of states. Our 
fellow Ameri- 
cans in these 
territories 
feel, not un- 
naturally, that 
they are just 
as good as we 
who live in the 
states; and 
have just as 
much right as 
we to help 
elect  presi- 


dents and have a voice and a vote in 
Each of the territories has 


congress. 


MARCH, 1903. 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 
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more than the number of inhabitants 
fixed by law as the minimum required 
for admission to the Union. 


Each sees 
plainly many 
ways in which 
she would be 
a gainer, ma- 
terially and 
otherwise, by 
admission, 
and doubtless 
if the question 
could be sub- 
mitted toa 
popular vote 
of the whole 
country there 
would bea 
large majority 
cast in favor 
of taking them 
in. As is usu- 
al, when terri- 
tories ask to 
be admitted, 
political chief. 
tains favor or 
Oppose, ac- 
cording as 
party interests 
promise to be 


served or endangered. There appears 
to be a general belief that New Mexico 
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HERBERT WOLCOTT BOWEN, MINISTER OF THE UNITED 
STATES TU VENEZUELA 


He was born in Brooklyn in 1856, and was practic- 
ing law there when appointed consul, 1890, at Bar- 
celona. In 1893 he was made consul general to 
Spain. Later he became United States minister 
to Persia, and was again transferred to Venezuela, 
a difficult post for which he had proven his fitness 
by his splendid behavior during the last trying 
days of his service in Spain. 
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and Arizona would send democratic sen- 
ators and congressmen to Washington, 
and democratic electors to the electoral 
college in 1904; and this probably ex- 
plains why certain republican senators, 
keen partisans, are trying to keep them 
out. Oklahoma, on the other hand, is re- 
garded as good fighting ground: either 
party might win there, with the advan- 
tage in favor of the party that should 
help the territory into the Union. 
Heretofore, since Livingstone and Jef- 
ferson, good democrats, bought the Lou- 
isiana territory from France, it has usu- 
ally been the whigs and republicans that 
favored expansion. For example, the 
acquisition of Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines, hotly opposed by the demo- 
crats, and back of that the purchase of 
Alaska, and the admission of Nevada 
and Colorado, for political reasons pri- 
marily. It seemsa bit odd, therefore, 
to find that in this battle for the adding 
of three stars to the flag, the republican 
leaders are mostly ranged in opposition. 
The campaign for the territories is man- 
aged by Senator Quay of Pennsylvania. 
He says he has a majority of the senate 
pledged to pass the statehood bills when 
he can get the matter before the cham- 
ber for a vote. Senator Beveridge of In- 
diana is most conspicuous in the oppo- 
sition. Behind Quay are the democratic 
minority and a number of republicans 
who think it would hs good politics in 
the long run to get for their party the 
credit of adding new states to the Union. 
It is too early at this writing to pre- 
dict the outcome of the contest. By 
way of a compromise, it has been sug- 
gested that New Mexico and Arizona 
might be admitted as one state, and 
Oklahoma and Indian ‘Territory as 
another; but this does not satisfy the 
people or the politicians of any of the 
territories. Either Arizona or New Mex- 
ico is larger than New York state and 
all of New England together, and Ok- 
lahoma is larger than Ohio. In time to 
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come, all will undoubtedly contain 
enormous populations, for each, with ad- 
vanced methods of agriculture and the 
development of its mineral and other 
resources, will be capable of sustaining 
millions in comfort. 

Quite the most impressive figure at the 
capital during the month is Mr. Herbert 
Bowen, American minister to Venezuela, 
and temporarily acting as the represen- 
tative of that republic in the settlement 
of the claims of Germany, Great Britain 
and other European powers. Mr. 
Bowen has given the old-world diplo- 
mats a fine exhibition of quick thinking 
and hard hitting. He has punctured 
their pretenses and exposed their double 
dealing—even with each other—and by 
the exercise of simple hard sense has 
brought their dangerous bullying of the 
Venezuelans to anend. Whatever was 
the hidden motive for the European at- 
tack upon Venezuela,.it has been aban- 
doned, for the present atleast. It has 
served one good purpose, if no other, 
and that is to quicken the determination 
of the wisest leaders of both parties to 
create a really powerful American navy. 
How many readers could tell off-hand 

the number of national capitals this 
country’s congress has sat in, and give 
the names? Notmany, probably. Well, 
there have been nine of them—Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore and Annapolis 
in Maryland, Trenton and Princeton in 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Lancaster and 
York in Pennsylvania and New York 
City. The first session of the Continen- 
tal congress was held in Carpenter’s 
Hall, Philadelphia, September 5, 1774. 
Thereafter the American congress was 
for a long time something like the Phil- 
ippine congress while the latter was 
dodging American troops—and for much 
the same reason. Fearing to remain in 
Philadelphia after the defeat on Long 
Island, congress went to Baltimore, and 





BARON SPECK VON STERNBERG, LATELY ACCREDITED 
MINISTER FROM GERMANY, SUCCEEDING AMBASSA"™ 
DOR VON HOLLEBEN 
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voted George Washington dictatorial 
power for six months. Congress re- 
turned to Philadelphia two months 
later, February 27, 1777. Lancaster 
and York got their sessions after the de- 
feat at Brandywine, congress again re- 
treating. Nine months the law-makers 
remained in York; news of Burgoyne’s 
surrender was received there. Then 
six months in New York and another 
term in Philadelphia. Menaced by un- 
paid troops, congress went over to New 
Jersey. Sessions were held in Princeton 
college library. Annapolis next, where 
General Washington resigned his com- 
mission. Trenton had a trial then, with 
Henry Lee as President. Here Lafay- 
ette took leave of his American allies. 
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HE most powerful gun in the world 

was tried January 17 at the govern- 
ment proving grounds. The test was suc- 
cessful. Wind-blown and sand-blown 
Sandy Hook gave arousing reception on 
that day of days to all in-coming craft, 
using the largest amount of powder ever 
exploded in a single charge, a charge 
that shook the old fort savagely. ‘There 
were nearly one hundred guests present 


INSERTING THE PROJECTILE 


who stood tiptoe and with fingers in ears 
to hear the shot that it was said would 
be heard around the world. Colonel J. P. 
Farley, commander of Watervliet ar- 
senal, pushed the button that set the 
mighty engine of destruction to work. 
There was a flash of light—a sharp, 
quick, decisive sound—and the 2,400- 
pound projectile was hurled to sea by a 
charge of 550 pounds of smokeless pow- 
der, giving it a velocity of 2,003 feet per 
second. The pressure upon the first 
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test was 25,000 pounds to the square 
inch. The shot richocheted three times 
on the sea and sent up great columns of 
spume. 

The full charge of 640 pounds of pow- 
der was used in the second and third 
shots and the velocity of the second shot 
was six feet more than calculated. The 
pressure was 38,000 pounds to the square 
inch. The elevation of the gun’s muzzle 


From a photograph by O’Neil & Langley 





for the first and second shots was one 
and one-half degrees and the ranges were 
3,000 and 3,500 yards. For the final 
test, the muzzle was elevated to four and 
one-half degrees, giving a range of 7,000 
yards. The charge was 640 pounds and 
the pressure 38,500 pounds to the square 
inch. 

The cost of each firing, including the 
projectile, is $825. The construction of 
the big gun has cost the government 
$250,000, although not all of this sum 
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has been expended in the material and 
labor used on the big riflealone. Much 
of it was used in constructing machinery 
upon which the gun was built. General 
Crozier, chief of ordnance, says that 
duplicates of this big weapon can be con- 
structed at $100,000 each. Its range at 
its highest elevation is nearly twenty-one 
miles, but its best service will be its use 
in hitting objects at four or five miles; 


FIRING THE GUN BY ELECTRICITY 
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tons. Mounted at Sandy Hook, a shot 
from it can reach all Manhattan Island 
as far north as Central Park and as far 
west as Caldwell, New Jersey. Stood 
on its breech beside a_ three-story 
building, enough of its barrel would 
project above the roof for a chim- 
ney. Its bore is large enough to hold a 
full-grown man. Its length is forty-nine 
feet and six inches; the diameter of the 


From a photograph by O’Neil & Langley 





objects further away cannot be seen. 
To attain the longest range, the projectile 
at the highest point of the parabola 
which it describes during flight, will 
ascend five miles. It took four years to 
build the gun and the carriage which 
has been especially designed for its use 
by General Buffington (retired) is now 
in course of construction. It will prob- 
ably be finished in two years. The gun 
without its carriage weighs 130 tons; gun 
and carriage complete will weigh 150 


breech is six feet and two inches, the 
bore sixteen inches and the theoretical 
range 20.76 miles. The projectile for 
the gun is five feet and four inches long 
and weighs 2,400 pounds. 

This great sixteen-inch rifle is the first 
of aseries of similar gigantic weapons 
which will be made for the sea-coast de- 
fenses of the United States. The En- 
dicott board a few years ago concluded 
that eighteen of these enormous rifles 
should be made for the protection of 
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SENATOR THOMAS KEARNS OF UTAH, MINER AND 

MILLIONAIRE 
Canadian born and forty-one years old. Removed 
to Nebraska with his family in 1872. Worked on 
his father’s farm until his fourteenth year, when 
he took up the business of freighting. At twenty- 
one he went to Utah, got work in a mine, took 
chances, worked hard and became a mine owner. 
He entered the United States senate in 1891. 





New York; that ten sixteen-inch guns 
should be mounted at San Francisco, 
eight at Boston and four at Hampton 
Roads; but it is doubtful if this policy 
will prevail, and this most powerful piece 
of ordnance as yet manufactured will 
probably be the only one of its kind. 

There have been guns of larger caliber 
made in other countries, but comparison 
of statistics shows the decided superior- 
ity of the American rifle over all of 
these. The largest caliber gun made 
was an Italian gun which had a caliber 
of seventeen and three-quarters inches; 
France had a gun of sixteen and a half- 
inch caliber and England a gun of six- 
teen and a quarter-inch caliber. But 
these were failures because of faulty con- 
struction. The American sixteen-inch 
gun is the most modern, accurate and 
deadly piece of ordnance in existence 
and will be able to defy the hostile ap- 
proach of any ship in the world that may 
seek to enter New York channel. One 
shot across the harbor, where the ranges 
are accurately known, would have every 
chance on the belt armor and would 
probably sink the greatest battleship 
afloat. Our new gun will have an energy 
of 64,084 foot tons. At the muzzle, the 
shell will be capable of penetrating 
thirty-nine inches of steel. 

The forgings for our big rifle are of 
nickel steel and were made by the Beth- 
lehem [ron Company. ‘The master me- 
chanic, Carl Alfred Christiansen, who 
had constant supervision of the construc- 
tion of the gun, died on the evening be- 
fore his great pet had demonstrated its 
accuracy. Colonel J. P. Farley, Major 
Birnie and Major Smith have spent four 
years designing and supervising the con- 
struction of the giant cannon—and its 
successful test has more than realized the 
expectations of those who first proposed 
its construction. General Crozier was 
very much gratified with the trials. He 
said: 

‘‘There is no evidence of weakness in 
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the mechanism of the gun, no evidence 
in disturbance, and with the large charge 
of powder it behaved excellently.’’ 

LOOD will tell. Inone of his first 

decisions on the federal supreme 
court, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
entertains and enlightens us with a bit 
of keen and thoughtful writing that com- 
bines in a paragraph the qualities of law, 
art and literary criticism. The case 
was sufficiently ordinary, it is the deci- 
sion that merits attention. Some one 
had violated a circus poster copyright, 
and in defense had argued that circus 
posters were not subject to copyright, 
etc. Justice Holmes, having quoted 
Ruskin on the value of lithographs, pro- 
ceeded: 

‘‘The Constitution does not limit the 
useful to that which satisfies immediate 
bodily needs. Even if the pictures had 
been drawn from life that fact would not 
deprive them of protection. The oppo- 
site proposition would mean that a por- 
trait by Velasquez cr Whistler was com- 
mon property because others might try 
their hand on the same face. Others are 
free to copy the original; they are not 
free to copy the copy. The copy is the 
personal reaction of an individual upon 
nature. Personality always contains 
something unique. It expresses its 
singularity even in handwriting, and a 
very modest grade of art is something ir- 
reducible, which is one man’s alone. 
That something he may copyright un- 
less there is a restriction in the words of 
the act. If there is a restriction it is not 
to be found in the limited pretensions 
of these particular works. The least 
pretentious picture has more originality 
in it than directories and the like, which 
may be copyrighted. <A picture is none 
the less a picture and none the less a 
subject of copyright that it is used for 
advertisement. And if pictures may be 
used to advertise soap or the theater or 
monthly magazines, as they are, they 


SENATOR HENRY M. TELLER OF COLORADO 

Mr. Teller has just been reelected after a hot con- 
test with former Senator E. O. Oolcott. Senator 
Teller is a native of New York State,and reached 
Colorado in two moves. From 1858 to 1861 he 
practiced law in Illinois. He held no office until 
elected senator from Colorado in 1876. He re- 
signed to enter Arthur’s cabinet and returned 
to the senate in 1885. He was first elected a re- 
publican, but left his party when it dropped silver, 
and was last reelected by the democrats and sil- 
ver republicans. 
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may be used to advertise a circus. Of 
course the ballet is as legitimate a sub- 
ject of illustration as any other. A rule 
cannot be laid down that would excom- 
municate the paintings of Degas.”’ 

The foregoing suggests, what one is 
not likely to take into consideration 
until he is called upon to pay a big legal 
fee and begins wondering what he paid 
it for, i. e., that law is not all of a good 
lawyer’s intellectual equipment. He 
must know, or know how quickly to 
learn, the essentials of science, inven- 
tion, art, letters, religion and pretty 
nearly everything else; and he must, 
above all else, know human nature. He 
must possess a logical faculty that will 


MISS PANSY BLOOMER AND HER FAVORITE HORSE 
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lead him unerringly through the wilder- 
ness of conflicting claims straight to the 
cabin the clearing. Our United States 
supreme court has erred, and corrected 
its errors, after being convicted by the 
moral sense of the whole people, as in 
the case of the Dred Scott decision; but, 
taken all in all, it has preserved an aver- 
age of intellectual ability and integrity 
that offered an admirable standard for 
American youths to pattern after in 
the shaping of their own characters. I 
is not, nor is any other small, though 
select, body of men, as likely as the 
whole body of the people are, to get the 
right of every great moral issue; yet it 
has always been and is an institution 
of which Americans have 
very good reason to be 
proud—a fact of which we 
are pleasantly reminded by 
this minor decision of Jus- 
tice Holmes.’ 
[F you seek the reasons for 
the profound personal 
popularity of President 
Roosevelt, you have not far 
to go, in any direction. 
They are many and easily 
to be seen. But if you wish 
to determine which social 
group has just a little the 
warmest feeling toward the 
president, and which feels 
just a shade mcre of pro- 
prietorship in him than any 
other can, why, you will 
have to turn to the fighing 
men. Polite society likes 
suave men. Scholars prefer 
the company of scholars. 
Politicians flock together, 
and tolerate, if they do not 
greatly love, theirkind. The 
president has much in com- 
mon with all these types; 
but preeminently he is of the 
Berserker breed—a fighting 
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man; and this fact MRS. H. C. CHATFIELD-CHATFIELD TAYLOR 


commends him tothe #3aeseseesereereees 


soldiers with very 
especial urgency. 
Something of this 
feeling was apparent 
the other night at the 
banquet of the de- 
partment of the Poto- 
mac, G. A. R. Itran 
through the brief ad- 
dresses of all the 
speakers, and found 
fullest expression in 
the remarks of Sena- 
tor-elect Hopkins of 
Illinois. ‘‘Our pres- 
ent chief executive, ”’ 
he said, ‘‘was born in 
the lap of luxury, 
reared in the best 
society and educated 
at Harvard.’’ If this 
were all the speaker 
had said, it would 
have sounded a good 
deal like an indict- 
ment uttered against 
an opponent—in a political sense. But 
Senator Hopkins had moreto say. ‘‘His 
life,’’ he added, ‘‘has not been the 
struggle with poverty which has made 
so many of our public men. Brought 
up under these conditions, it is re- 
markable that he rose above medioc- 
rity; and he deserves more credit for 
rising above conditions which might have 
prevented his development. Honest, 
fearless, patriotic, every sentiment of 
his noble soul has been for the ad- 
vancement and glory of this republic. 
Born East, he went West, and wrote 
Winning the West, which showed that he 
breathed the atmosphere of the men who 
made the republic great. With his re- 
markable preparation he could not fall 
short of the requirements of his office. 
He saw the responsibilities of this gov- 
erninent and its possibilities in case of 
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war. It was he, who as assistant secre: 
tary of the navy, insisted on having the 


navy prepared for conflict. His states- 
manship and foresight made Admiral 
Dewey’s victory possible. He made it 
possible for Americans to achieve vic- 
tory in Cuba, for Sampson and Schley 
to win their victory. He is the friend 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
One of his first executive orders was that 
the veterans of the civil war should be 
given preference in the selection of 
men to fill vacancies in all departments 
of the government.” 

This banquet was notable also for an 
utterance by General Stewart, national 
commander in chief of the Grand Army. 
General Stewart touched on what he 
termed the ‘‘shrinking’’ of national grat- 
itude in these later days, saying: 

‘“‘Sometimes thoughtless people re- 
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mark that the soldier has had about all 
the glory that is due him. Place in one 
side of the scales of justice all the broken 
hearts and ruined hoines that resulted 
from the war, place there a purified flag 
and a rescued nation; place in the other 
pan the pension list of this republic, the 
homes for seterans established at public 
cost, the preferment that ex-soldiers 
have at the hands of the government-—- 
also the national gratitude, which some- 
times seems to be shrinking. Will the 
scales then balance? No and they never 
can be made to balance.”’ 

Politicians may think to make capital 
by sneering at the federal pension lists, 
and parties even may hope to win votes 
by opposing desired extensions of Uncle 
Sam’s honor roll, but there never has 
been and never will be a day when the 
multitude of the plain people of this 


ED. ROOT, SON OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR 
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country will fail in their sacred obliga- 
tion to the men who fight the country’s 
battles, whether at home or abroad. 
VERYBODY seemed to think the 
permanent removal of the duty on 
hard coal, and the year’s remission of 
duties on soft coal was more of an ex- 
pression of congressional sympathy-with 
the people than a practical help in the 
coal famine. But it appears that repeal 
makes quite a large saving in certain sec- 
tions. For example, the Great Northern 
railroad saves $4,000 a day, and other 
coal consumers in the great northwest 
ought to be sharing in this benefit. As 
a matter of fact, the Rocky mountain 
country has never been thoroughly pros- 
pected for coal. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the country’s largest range 
contains deposits of fuel, since the lesser 
mountain system has 
yielded such enor- 
mous supplies of it. 
One of these days, 
likely enough, the 
Great Northern will 
be taking anthracite 
out of the Rockies, 
instead of taking it 
intothem. And that 
will be a great day 
for what Grant Jones, 
of the Dillon, Wyo- 
ming, Double jack, 
calls the ‘‘uninhab- 
ited states’’ of the 
mighty northwest. 
T last the Ameri- 
can people are to 
set up a suitable 
memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson in the na- 
tional capital. The 
Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial associa- 
tion has been formed, 
with Admiral Dewey 
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STATE DINING ROOM, IN THE REMODELED WHITE HOUSE 
Photograph copyrighted, 1903, by Clinedinst 





at its head, and a call for funds has been 
addressed to the. country. In this call 
it is stated that, 

‘‘The Thomas Jefferson Memorial as- 
sociation has been organized to take up 
the long-neglected duty of erecting a 
fitting memorial to the memory of the 
man who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

‘‘We have here beautiful and costly 
tributes to the memory of American 
soldiers, sailors, statesmen, physicians, 
inventors, and philanthropists; and the 
soldiers and sailors of France are hon- 
ored; but there is not one tablet to the 
memory of that great American, Thomas 
Jefferson. 

‘We ask the people to contribute, ac- 
cording to their ability, to this memorial. 
Congress will not be asked for money, as 
we rely solely upon the people, the 
young and the old, the children and 


their parents, for the success of the 
movement. 

‘‘The character and cost of the pro- 
posed memorial cannot now be stated, 
but it will be appropriate to the great- 
ness of the man and the importance of 
the document from which his name is 
inseparable. Rigid economy will be ob- 
served in the expenses of carrying on the 
work. 

‘¢Every contributor will receive a cer- 
tificate acknowledging his subscription 
and carrying with it membership in the 
association. In time to come these cer- 
tificates will be ‘badges of honor.’ 

‘‘Contributions, checks, money orders, 
or drafts should be made payable to the 
order of the treasurer of the association, 
Mr. Jesse B. Wilson, president of the 
Lincoln National Bank. 

‘‘The people will be kept informed of 
all important actions of the association. 
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Communications addressed to the secre- 
tary, Mr. W. S. McKean, will receive 
prompt and respectful attention.”’ 

At first thought it seems odd that this 
people has allowed more than a century 
to pass without thus publicly honoring 
the citizen who wrote the declaration of 
its liberties. But the past century has 
been a very busy one in this country. 
In Jefferson’s own time we had the name 
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ufiveiled in Washington. The city will 
surely, as time passes, become more and 
more the national pantheon, ornamented 
with bronze and silver and stone effigies 
of our national heroes. To be sure, 
Chicago one time cherished the hope 
that she might become the capital of the 
nation, because of her commanding cen- 
tral location, and St. Louis is said to 
entertain similar expectations on her 
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and form of a republic, without very 
much substance or strength behind it. 
There was an enormous amount of filling 
in to do, and it took time. A people 
engaged in conquering and populating a 
vast wilderness has scant time for erect- 
ing monuments. This part of the pro- 
gram is always left to the era of achieved 
wealth and power. Doubtless the twen- 
tieth century will be notable in our his- 
tory for, among other things, the num- 
ber and beauty of the public monuments 


But it will be some time 


own account. 
longer, probably, before the necessity to 
remove the capital inland will arise, and 
in the meantime Washington will con- 
tinue to grow richer in all that expresses 
the patriotic and esthetic side of the 
national character. 

Jefferson’s fame in the far distant fu- 
ture will doubtless rest more upon his 
authorship of the Declaration than upon 
anything he did or said during his two 
presidential terms. 
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He is the author of one of the four 
classic writings done by American 
statesmen. ‘The others are Ben Frank- 
lin’s Autobtography, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, Webster’s Reply to Hayne and 
John Hay’s Little Breeches. An odd 
grouping? Possibly, but let it stand. 
If one could draw upon the writings of 
Americans who have held minor federal 
posts, the list would of course be mate- 
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rially extended; but, confining the test 
to those only who have risen to the rank 
of Statesman, and taking not the aca- 
demic but the popular view, the list 
seems to be unimpeachable. Just what 
quality in each of these writings makes 
it ever new and vital might not be easy 
to indicate. Perhaps it is that each was 
drawn from the deeps of human nature, 
and so makes universal appeal to all men 
in all times and landsalike. And if you 
are in a humorous mood, you may laugh 
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again when I suggest that the first of the 
four writings to disappear from the list 
will be Webster’s great speceh. No boy 
can consider his education in American- 
ism complete until he has read the 
Autobiography. The Gettysburg Address 
is as enduring as the best of holy writ. 
The Reply to Hayne, because it bore upon 
a question now settled forever, will 
soonest fade from general remembrance, 
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in spite of its value as an oration. 
ENATE and house continue to thresh 
out bills designed to regulate and 
control the trusts. Nothing final has yet 
been achieved—no new law placed on 
the statute books. There has been not 
a little confusion in the public mind 
concerning the aims of the administra- 
tion in respect to thissubject. In order 
to make its wishes clear, and perhaps 
also to enlist the powerful infiuence of 
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public opinion in favor of its plans, the 
administration has given out a brief 
statement of its attitude toward the gen- 
eral question, and toward each of the 
more important bills under considera- 
tion in congress. This official state- 
ment, which was addressed rather to the 
general public than to congress, is ap- 
pended: 

“The situation is about as follows: 
After the attorney general had given the 
judiciary commit- 
tees of the senate 
and house the in- oye 
formation for which 
they asked, at the 
request of the chair- 
man of the house 
judiciary commit- 
tee, he put certain 
of his suggestions 
into the form of two 
bills which are now 
known as the Knox 
bills. One of these 
bills forbids the 
giving or taking of 
railroad rebates or 
the departing from 
published rates by 
a carrier through 
any device what- 
ever, and clothes 
the courts with civil 
and criminal juris- 
diction over the 
subject both to re- 
strain such prac- 
tices and to punish 
them. The other bill provides for pub- 
licity by empowering a special com- 
mission to require reports from cor- 
porations engaged in interstate com- 
erce, to investigate their organization 
and business methods, and to compel 
testimony. At the time these bills were 
drafted it was not certain that the de- 
partment of commerce would be pro- 
vided for at this session. The bill to 
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create a department of commerce has 
now passed both houses and is in con- 
ference,and what is known as the Nelson 
amendment to that bill provides fora 
bureau of corporations in that depart- 
ment, with a comissioner in charge, 
upon whom it is proposed to confer sub- 
stantially the same power of investiga- 
tion and inquiry to secure publicity 
which the Knox bill imposes upon the 
special commission, and which the pres- 
ent Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 
already exercises 
relative to rail- 
roads. 

‘““While, there- 
fore, the adminis- 
tration thinks that 
in reference to the 
particular steps to 
be taken, as well as 
to the language 
used, the Knox 
bills are preferable 
to other pending 
measures, never- 
theless the Nelson 
amendment is ac- 
cepted as _ satisfac- 
torily carrying out 
the purpose of 
securing informa- 
tion and providing 
an agency to this 
end. 

‘The Elkins bill 
in the senate and 
certain sections of 
the Littlefield bill in the house are 
directed against the offering or accept- 
‘ing of rebates substantially upon the 
lines suggested by Mr. Knox in the first 
section of his bill and cover the ground 
on that point. 

‘‘The third measure suggested by the 
attorney general is the bill to expedite 
the hearing and determination of cases 
under the Sherman law. There are now 
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pending in the courts the Northern Se-  volve constitutional or other important 
curities case, the beef trust case and the questions. Since the attorney general 


railroad injunction 
suits. The decision 
of these cases _ will 
have an important 
bearing upon the 
government pro- 
gram regarding the 
trusts, both under 
the existing law and 
as affecting new 
legislation. It is, 
therefore, of the ut- 
most consequence 
that the pending 
cases should be 
heard and deter- 
mined as promptly 
as possible. This 
bill is intended to 
enable the attorney 
general to secure the 
original hearing by 
a full bench of the 
circuit judges in 
suits brought by the 
United States under 
the anti-trust law, 
whenever the attor- 
ney general shall 
certify to the court 
that questions of 
great public impor- 
tance are involved. 
“The bill provides 
for an appeal direct- 
ly to the supreme 
court of the United 
States in pending 
and future cases. 
Such direct appeal 
without an interme- 
diate appeal to the 
circuit court of ap- 
peals exists now in 
a number of cases 
respecting jurisdic- 
tion or which in- 
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would only invoke the act in cases of 
great public importance—and expedition 
is manifestly very desirable—and since 
hearing by a full bench of the circuit 
judges would give the particular case as 
full consideration as if heard by the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, there can be no 
valid objection to this bill. Instead of 
pursuing the ordinary delays of 4 trial 
before one judge only and an appeal to 
an intermediate court of appeals and 
thence to the supreme court a speedy 
trial in cases of such importance to the 
entire country, before not less than three 
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judges, with a direct appeal to the su- 
preme court, is a public necessity. 

‘“‘It is the belief of the administration 
that the features of pending legislation 
which are above indicated ought to pass 
and will pass at the current session of 
congress through the adoption of one or 
more of the pending meeasures.”’ 

In short, this means that the president 
wishes congress to give the executive 
officers of the government power to get 
at the inside of trust affairs in order to 
facilitate the prosecution of law-breakers. 
He wishes to do away with railway rate 

‘ discrimination favor- 
ing trusts or other 
a corporations, and in 
é general to give free 
play to fair competi- 
tion. These meas- 
ures are not by any 
means so _ stringent 
as the Hoar trust bill 
discussed in another 
department of this 
magazine, but they 
do represent a real 
advance toward rea- 
sonable public con- 
trol of the great com- 
bines. General 
opinion at the capi- 
tal justifies the presi- 
dent in the belief 
that his program will 
be substantially car- 
ried out at this ses- 
sion; and his pro- 
gram, by the way, 
calls for the creation 
of a department of 
commerce addition- 
al to present cabi- 
net departments. 
The bill creating this 
department has 
passed both houses, 
and is, at this writ- 
ing, held up in joint 
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conference committee. It is generally 
believed that soon after the bill receives 
the president’s signature, he will appoint 
George B. Cortelyou to the 
secretaryship of the new de- 
partment. 





IRGINIA will not set up 

a statue of General Robert 
E. Lee in Statuary Hall at 
the Capitol. It was proposed 
by those persons having the 
matter in charge to select the 
military leader of the Con- 
federacy as one of Virginia’s 
representatives in this truly 
national hall of fame. But 
the plan was so hotly con- 
demned by the members of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps 
and the Grand Army of the 
Republic that Virginia’s com- 
mittee has decided not to 
press the point, and will 
select’ another of her many 
heroic sons for the honor. 
Probably there is no other of 
the many famous men of the 
Old Dominion that has a 
place so close to the hearts 
of the people of that state as 
General Lee, and Virginians 
generally would have been 
glad to be permitted without 
protest to place his statue in 
the national Capitol. They do not, 
however, wish to appear to defy the 
sentiment of other sections, even though 
the state has an undoubted legal right 
to place the Lee statue in Statuary 
Hall if she so desires. The resolu- 
tions of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
department of the Potomac, were very 
bitter toward General Lee; those of the 
G .A. R. are more moderate in tone but 
no less firm in opposition to the placing 
of the statue. The W. R.C. resolutions 
recite that Lee served in the regular army 
of the United States thirty-three years, 
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five times taking the oath of allegiance, 
then ‘‘premeditatedly and with malice 
aforethought left the Union and joined 
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hands with those who had an oath regis- 
tered in heaven to destroy the govern- 
ment and trail its flag in shame and dis- 


honor.’’ They say Lee’s example was 
followed by over 200 young southern 
officers in the United States army, and 
they hold him heavily responsible for 
‘‘four years of war’s scourge, with a cost 
to the Union of $7,000,000,000 of money 
and which wrecked the lives of a million 
men, half of whom were dead before it 
closed.’’ They further say that Lee 
never expressed any regret or sorrow for 
“this acts of desertion and _ treason.’’ 
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They explain that ‘‘we bear no malice 
toward a single survivor of the men in 
rebellion. We have the tenderest char- 
ity for all. We will succor all those in 
need or distress. We will aid and care 
for their widows and dependent ones. 
We will care for the graves of their war 
dead, and bury those whom death 
claimsevery day. Wewill gladly pledge 
ourselves to educate their orphan chil- 
dren, as we educate those of our own 
brave heroes, and we will endeavor to 
inculcate those lessons of pariotism and 
devotion in country which will forever 
bar desertion of that country’s flag.”’ 
But they insist in conclusion that 
‘‘never while the stars shine in the 
firmament and the sun gives light by 
day, will we consent to have treason thus 
condoned, and disloyalty thus exalted.”’ 
General Lee is one of the very few 
Americans who need no monuments. His 
fame as a soldier of the highest genius is 
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secure. History will do him ample jus- 
tice as a strategist, a gentleman of the 
finest type in all the private and per- 
sonal relations of life, as one of the best 
examples of that chivalry which from the 
beginning has been the proudest boast 
of the southern states. Already histor- 
ians, notably Charles Francis Adams of 
Massachusetts, have conceded that the 
southern states had, under the letter of 
the federal constitution, a color of justi- 
fication for their belief in their right to 
secede. Whether the impartial judg- 
ment of history will hold that this color 
of right extended to army and navy 
officers who had repeatedly taken the oath 
of allegiance to the United States, is an 
open question. As a problem merely 
of human nature, and human fallibility, 
few, probably, either North or South, 
would have expected General Lee or 
any other man, holding the views he did, 
to act otherwise than as he did. 
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Personal Recollections of Lincoln and 
Statesmen of His Time 


By COLONEL JAMES MATLOCK SCOVEL 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was the bright 
consummate flower of the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century; and like 
Victoria, whose life was peerless, the per- 
fume of his name will grow with the 
coming on of the 
twentieth century. 
Queen Victoria 
was the most woman- 
ly of queens and the 
most queenly of 
women; and ‘‘of all 
the women in his- 
tory she will ever 
stand as the most 
noble, the most 
gracious, and the 
best of the line.” 
When Mason and 
Slidell, Confederate 
ambassadors, were 
captured by an 
American man-of- 
war on the high seas, 
the danger of a con- 
flict between Amer- 
ica and England at 
once became im- 
minent. Lord Pal- 
inerston was known 
to entertain  senti- 
ments not unfriend- 
ly to the Con fed- 
eracy:. But the 
many-sided, many-minded Lincoln did 
not wait on Lord Palmerston. The 
president, confiding in the good sense 
and the good faith of Queen Victoria, 
opened communication by mail with the 
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Colonel Scovel has written three papers for the 
National, dealing with Abraham Lincoln, Andrew 





queen of England. In her answer to his 
letter she stated that the peaceful condi- 
tion then existing between America and 

England would remain unchanged. 
It was on a Sunday morning, in the 
East room of the 
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heard President 


Johnson and Thaddeus Stevens. He was an ac- Lincoln read Queen 
tive participant in the events of the Civil war Victoria’s first letter. 
period as legislator, soldier and special commis- 
sioner of the president to England and France. 


William H. Seward, 
secretary of state, 
was present. The 
reading of that letter 
was the first intima- 
tion Mr. Seward re- 
ceived that Presi- 
dent Lincoln had 
taken upon himself 
the management of 
the Mason and Sli- 
dell affair, and the 
joy of Secretary of 
State Seward was as 
great as that of the 
president when he 
found that Eng- 
land’s queen in this, 
as in later letters, 
expressed herself 
strongly in favor of 
the evtente cordiale 
being preserved be. 
tween the two coun- 
tries. So, when Queen Victoria died, 
the whole world mourned as it said, “777s 
coronat opus” and the memory of her 
goodness and the sincerity of her affec- 
tion for our land, when in danger, madc 
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the people say, ‘‘Behold, how we loved 
her.’”’ * * * So great was the tension 
of feeling between the countries at that 
period—1863—that the mails were not 
always trusted by our government. Mr. 
Lincoln sent me abroad, in November, 
1863, on a confidential mission to Min- 
ister Adams at London and to Minister 
William L. Dayton at Paris. 
ad 

By a ‘‘sea-coal fire,’’ late on a Novem- 
ber night, Richard Cobden, one of the 
foremost statesmen of England, gave 
me, at his country house, his opinion of 
Abraham Lincoln zw haec verba: ‘This 
century has produced no man like him. 
Napoleon said, ‘The great heart makes 
the great soldier.’ Mr. Lincoln has not 
only a great heart, but he has wonderful 
understanding. The moral philosophers 
tell us the intellect works best through 
the sensibilities. It is not strange that 
Queen Victoria thoroughly understands 
and highly esteems the president of the 
United States. | Laboulaye must have 
had Lincoln in the eye of his mind when 
he said, ‘Love of liberty is an insanity 
incurable in some statesmen.’ Lincoln 
has risen from manual labor to the 
presidency of a great people, and to me 
he seems the one man God has raised up 
to give courage and enthusiasm to a 
people unused to the arts of war, fight- 
ing with dauntless patience and valor 
what seems to me a doubtful struggle in 
the greatest conflict of modern times. 
I like Mr. Lincoln’s veneration for all 
that is true and good; his sense of jus- 
tice is exalted, and while he never stud- 
ied in the school of Machiavelli, he is 
capable of writing strong and monumen- 
tal English. He has many of the char- 
acteristics that made William the Silent 
great, and like Azeglio, the Italian 


statesman, he rests his claim to statecraft ° 


on his wonderful good sense and his ab- 
solute good faith. His reason seems to 


rule despotically over his other mental 
faculties, and his conscience is controlled 
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by his reason. It is Pascal who says, 
‘Sublimity is often encountered in daily 
life,’ and I know nothing more sublime 
than the patience of your American 
president. He seems bent on making a 
republic what John Milton says it ought 
to be —a great stature of an honest 
man.”’ 

It was Charles Francis Adams, the 
American ambassador, to whom the 
queen said, in her most gracious manner, 
in 1862, ‘‘Mr. Adams, give yourself no 
concern; my government will not recog- 
nize the Confederacy.’’ I asked this 
statesman his opinion of Mr. Adams; 
he replied, ‘‘Charles Francis Adams isa 
patriot, but is as cold as one of his own 
Massachusetts codfish, and when intro- 
duced to you he only touches the ex- 
treme tips of your fingers.’’ 


This is the same Mr. Adams who, 
after the death of Abraham Lincoln, de- 
livered a lecture in Boston, to establish 
his opinion that for all the victories in 
diplomacy, President Lincoln was be- 
holden to the cunning and culture of 
William H. Seward. 

Not so. 

President Lincoln was as superior to 
his secretary of state as Queen Victoria 
was to Lord Palmerston. Lincoln dead 
for his fidelity to liberty, Seward fell 
into the arms of President Andrew 
Johnson—‘‘the poor white of the South,”’ 
—and denied to the negro his right to 
bear a share in the government of the 
country, whose law he obeys, and whose 
bayonet in the hour of danger he bore. 
Seward was an optimist in nature and 
training—in graciousness not unlike 
Lord Palmerston himself; but Seward 
was always too noble to claim preced- 
ence over Lincoln. Their fond and 
faithful friendship to each other, to the 
sad end of the president’s life, was, his- 
torically, a beautiful picture. To his 
secretary of state’s knowledge of the 
world, and his power of reaching men, 











sometimes by devious ways, Mr. Lincoln 
often yielded; but the masterful spirit 
of that ‘‘combine’’—and the writer of 
this met them often together—was not 
the ex-governor of New York. Abraham 
Lincoln was always master and William 
H. Seward the complement of the mas- 
ter. How they loved each other! Sun- 
day morning, at the White House, was 
the favorite place of meeting. The pres- 
ident was never arrogant; he was a nat- 
ural born McGregor, and he took the 
head of the table. But the president of 
the United States was also a great poli- 
tician. 
& 

Let me here relate how Mr. Lincoln 
first startled Washington in the first year 
of his administration. General Edward 
D. Baker was a senator from California. 
He was as eloquent as Boussset or Fen- 
elon. He had the conscience of the fight 
in him, and he was the only senator in 
Congress who, sword in hand, fell in battle 
with his face to the foe. When Ball’s 
Bluff had been reached, under the un- 
fortunate orders of General Stone, in the 
deadly rain of the Confederate artillery, 
the boys, who loved their general, said: 

‘‘General Baker, lie down.”’ 

He bowed, but said: 

‘Soldiers, a general cannot lie down 
in the face of the enemy.” 

A rifle ball through the forehead, as 
he spoke, ended a noble life. 

But when Senator Baker first took his 
seat in the senate, and while he lived, 
he had unbounded power and influence 
with Lincoln. He even named many of 
the office holders in Oregon and Nevada, 
for the senator had practiced lawin both 
states. A delegation from Nevada called 
at the White House, with written charges 
against Baker, affecting his moral char- 
acter, and protesting against his influ- 
ence with the president regarding official 
patronage on the Pacific slope. 

Together in Sangamon county had 
‘‘Ed”’ Baker and ‘‘Abe’’ Lincoln toiled 
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through the sparsely settled country, 
through doubt and danger, and hunger 
and cold, till both became eminent law- 
yers in the early history of Illinois. The 
president, with unusual sternness in his 
face, read the protest against Senator 
Baker. There were a dozen prominent 
men from the Wild West, who felt sure 
they had spiked Senator Baker’s gun. 
Mr. Lincoln rose to his full height, tore 
the protest to shreds, cast the fragments 
in the fire, and as he bowed the protes- 
tants out of the East room of the White 
House, he said: 

“Gentlemen, F know Senator Baker. 
We were boys together in Illinois. I be- 
lieve in him. And you have taken the 
wrong course to make yourself influen- 
tial with this administration at Senator 
Baker’s expense!” 

The intelligence of this stubborn de- 
votion to his old friend and companion 
in arms spread over Washington like 
wildfire, and neither before nor after that 
day did anybody ever try to climb into 
high place with Lincoln by pulling some- 
body down—when the  president’s 
friendship was enlisted. In four years’ 
close acquaintance I never heard him 
speak ill of man or woman. 

It was apropos of this incident that 
Mr. Lincoln said to Henry Wilson of 
Massachusetts: 

“If ever this free people, if ever this 
government itself shall become utterly 
demoralized, it will come from this 
human wriggle and struggle for office, 
a way to live without work;”’ adding, 
with charming frankness and inimitable 
naivette, ‘‘from which ‘complaint’ I am 
not free myself.”’ 


The wit df the president is illustrated 
in a story Orville H. Browning, a great 
Illinois lawyer, told of him. A gentle- 
man driving along the Springfield road 
was accosted by Mr. Lincoln, who said: 

‘‘Will you have the goodness to take 
my overcoat to town for me?’’ 
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‘*With pleasure,’’ replied the stranger, 
‘but how will you get it again?”’ 

“QO, very readily,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, 
‘tas I intend to remain in it.”’ 

The campaign in which Governor 
A. G. Curtin was forasecond time made 
governor of Pennsylvania, was a crucial 
period, full of deepest anxiety to the 
president. Desiring to show his appre- 
ciation of the unselfish devotion of a 
young lawyer, who took prominent part 
in that political struggle, Mr. Lincoln 
sent for him, and said: 

“You have the right idea of patriotism 
—it isa duty. You have never asked 
for anything, and I want to send you on 
a confidential mission to Europe. Go 
see Secretary Seward.”’ 

In one week he was sent to Europe. 
Governor Morgan of New York sent to 
the young attorney a draft for $2,000, 
and it was not until his return from Eu- 
rope that Governor Morgan assured him 
that all the arrangements for the journey 
abroad were planned and perfected by 
President Lincoln,-even to sending the 
draft for $2,000. 

Toan applicant eager for office he said: 

‘‘There are no emoluments that prop- 
erly belong to patriotism. I brought 
nothing with me to the White House, 
nor am I likely to carry anything out.’’ 

a 

And the hand so _ often eagerly 
stretched out to save from death the 
young soldier, or sentinel, overcome by 
sleep at his post, could unhesitatingly set 
his seal of approval to the finding of a 
court martial dismissing a soldier from 
the service for drunkenness. I sat be- 
side the president in Washington ona 
balmy summer day, which I shall not 
soon forget. There was that warm, sym- 
pathetic silence in the atmosphere that 
gives to Indian summer days almost a 
human tenderness of feeling—a delicate 
haze, that seemed only the kindly air 
made visible. An officer wearing the in- 
signia of a colonel’s rank came in, and 
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Mr. Lincoln was full of sympathy, which 
he shed like the summer rain, ‘“‘which 
makes the fields it hastens to bright and 
green.’’ He drew his chair near the 
colonel, whose complaint was, in brief, 
that he had unjustly been dismissed from 
the army for drunkenness on duty. The 
officer had a good and gallant record. 
Lincoln knew him. He never forgot 
such acase. The lines in the soldier’s 
face told their own story of long and un- 
restrained indulgence. Mr. Lincoln 
heard the story patiently. He rose up, 
and as was his habit when moved 
deeply, he grasped the soldier’s right 
hand in both his own, and said: 

“Colonel, I know your story. But you 
carry your Own condemnation in your 
face.”’ 

The tears were in his voice, and the 
soldier walked out without a word. The 
only comment the president made sub- 
sequently to me was, ‘‘I dare not re- 
store this man to his rank and give him 
charge of a thousand men, when he puts 
an enemy into his mouth to steal away 
his brains.’’ 

No more touching incident in Lin- 
coln’s life has ever appeared than that 
contained in a story told by General 
Sherman, at a dinner at the Hoffman 
House. It came directly from William 
H. Seward. It was the habit of that 
gracious optimist, Mr. Seward, to spend 
his Sunday morning with President Lin- 
coln, in the East room of the White 
House. After the president had been 
shaved in his own room he accompanied 
his secretary of state across Pennsylvania 
avenue and over to the Seward mansion, 
afterward occupied by Secretary Blaine. 
One Sunday morning a tall, military 
figure was pacing up and down in front 
of Secretary Seward’s house. It was 
during the last year of the war. He sal- 
uted the president in military fashion 
as the two statesmen passed him; but 
there was something in his expression 
that arrested Mr. Lincoln’s attention. 
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The soldier was a lieutenant colonel in 
a Pennsylvania regiment. Emotional 
himself, the president was swift to detect 
unusual emotion in others. He walked 
up to the officer who had saluted him 
and shook hands with him, saying: 

‘“You seem to be ina peck of trouble.’’ 

‘““Ves,’’ said the lieutenant colonel, 
slowly, ‘‘I am in deep trouble; my wife 
is dying at our home in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, and my application for a 
furlough of two weeks was peremptorily 
refused yesterday by my colonel. My 
God! What can I do? If I go home my 
colonel will surely brand me as a de- 
serter. I shall be arrested on my return 
—and shall military etiquette keep me 
away from my dying wife?”’ 

Mr. Lincoln was visibly affected. 
‘‘Never mind, young man,’’ said he, 
‘‘we’ll try and fix this matter.’”’ He 
pulled a card from his vest pocket, and 
as he leaned against the broad oaken 
door of the Seward mansion, after the 
secretary had handed him a lead pencil, 


he wrote on the back of the visiting card: 
EpwIn M. STANTON, Secretary of War:— 
Itis my desire that Lieutenant-Colonel be 
granted leave of absence for fifteen days to see his 
dying wife. A. LINCOLN. 


The officer trembled like a_ leaf, 
speechless with emotion, and as he was 
hastening away, Lincoln, as if to con- 
ceal his own feelings, playfully shook 
his index finger at the officer, and said, 
“If I ever catch you in Washington 
again 1’ll make a brigadier-general of 
you.”’ 

Mr. Seward said: 

‘‘Mr. Lincoln made no further allus- 
ion to the incident, except to say when 
they entered the house: ‘I reckon Napo- 
leon the First was right when he said, 
‘the great heart makes the good sol- 
aee*"*’ 





ae 
President Lincoln possessed to an 
eminent degree candor,—a word which 
comes from the Latin, and freely trans- 
lated means ‘‘whiteness of soul.’? When 
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he was a candidate for renomination, 
he did not disguise his anxiety to go 
back to the White House for four years 
more, ‘‘to finish,’ as he quaintly ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘the great job the people 
have given me to do.”’ 

I have said Mr. Lincoln was a con- 
summate politician. His cabinet con- 
tained four men who were candidates 
for the presidency before the Chicago 
convention which nominated him— 
Bates of Missouri, Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania, Salmon P. Chase of Ohio and 
Wm. H. Seward. Yet these were his 
most devoted and trusted counsellors 
and allies. When there was any misun- 
derstanding in the cabinet, Secretary 
Seward would hie himself to Auburn, 
and in an oracular utterance he would 
praise the ‘‘divine Stanton,’’ and restore 
peace to a distracted cabinet. Bennett, 
the elder, of the New York Herald, at- 
tacked Mr. Lincoln’s adminstration re- 
morselessly, for alleged favoritism shown 
Jay Cooke & Co., the bankers. James 
Gordon Bennett was offered the mission 
to England, with the understanding that 
he would not accept it. But the attacks 
against Lincoln were changed to sub- 
acute denunciation of Salmon P. Chase, 
whose pronounced desire to succeed Mr. 
Lincoln made the president uncomfort- 
able, and caused Secretary Chase to give 
up the treasury portfolio. 

But even here magnaminity was shown, 
for two weeks before Chase left the cab- 
inet he asked Mr. Lincoln to sign the 
commission of one of Chase’s men for 
collector at Buffalo. Lincoln signed the 
commission without a word. I remon- 
strated with him for putting his rival’s 
friend into power in a place where he 
could injure Lincoln in the approaching 
Baltimore convention. With a merry 
twinkle in his eye, and a smile that had 
no taint of malice in it, he looked down 
on me and said: 

‘‘T reckon we are strong enough to 
stand it.” 
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Chase, even out of the cabinet, was 
still formidable as a presidential candi- 
date. And, added to this, Montgomery 
Blair, Lincoln’s postmaster-general, be- 
came an avowed candidate for the suc- 
cession. ‘The sea hath bounds, but the 
deep desire of the Blair family for office 
had none. Henry Winter Davis’ ani- 
mosity against Montgomery Blair had 
much to do with the inspiration and an- 
tagonism of his opposition to Abraham 
Lincoln’s ideas of reconstruction. Win- 
ter Davis could have been named in 
place of Hannibal Hamlin for vice pres- 
ident at Chicago, but he declined. The 
same place was again offered him at 
Baltimore, where Seward and Thurlow 
Weed defeated by two votes Greeley’s 
candidate for the vice presidency, the 
brilliant and versatile lawyer, Lyman 
Tremaine of New York. 

Henry Winter Davis of Maryland 
died a thoroughly disappointed politi- 
cian, of great and commanding powers. 

Later on in the same year I stood 
near Lincoln at a public reception. 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg had come 
and gone. Montgomery Blair, witha 
presidential ‘‘bee in his bonnet,”’ big as 
a bumble-bee, had gone with the twining 
woodbine, when he woke up in the 
morning and found a laconic note, in 
pencil, from Lincoln, saying: 

‘The time has come.”’ 

Blair’s decapitation pleased Winter 
Davis, for the Maryland factions walked 
over ashes thinly covering fires, and he 
began to call at the White House recep- 
tions. Lincoln saw him standing in the 
crowd in the reception room, but evi- 
dently averse to coming near him. 

‘Well,’ said this gentle, tranquil 
spirit, ‘‘I am glad to see Winter Davis 
here. He has not darkened these doors 
for two years.’’ 

Seward always hoped to be president, 
even while staying the rash hand of that 
‘*Passionate Pilgrim,’’ Andrew Johnson 
of ‘Tennessee; and you may trace the an- 
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nals of chivalry back to Charlemagne 
without finding a devotion more tender 
or more loyal than that of William H. 
Seward for that great, meek, gentle, 
tranquil spirit, Abraham Lincoln—the 
product of the composite and irregular 
civilization of the western country half a 
century ago. 
vt 

Hannibal Hamlin, vice president, did 
not think the victorious march of our 
army elected Lincoin. He wrote to me: 


Bangor, July 11, 1889. 
Dear Sir: — i 


Your letter reached me yesterday. I re- 
member you quite well. In my judgment, the renomi- 
nation of President Lincoln was not solely due to the 
victories of our armies in the field. Our people had 
absolute faith in his unquestioned honesty and in his 
great ability. The purity of his life, and in his admin- 
istration,—they were the great primary qualities that 
produced the result, stimulated undoubtedly by our 
victories in the field. Such is my decided opinion, and 
I have no doubt about it as I express it to you. 

Yours very truly, 
H. HAMLIN. 


The following letter from the great 
commoner of Pennsylvania, Thaddeus 
Stevens, when congress was in session 
the entire summer, throws some light 
on an important and interesting period 
of our national history: 

Washington, July 6, 1866. 
Dear Sir: — 

I have to-day received both your letter and 
your telegram asking me to make a speech in New 
York City against Andrew Johnson’s “ policy.” First, 
as to the letter; you ask me about Abraham Lincoln’s 
renomination. It came about in the most natural 
manner. There will be no more men like Abraham 
Lincoln in this century. There was no reason why he 
should be “swapped ” in crossing the stream. I ap- 
proved General Cameron’s memorial of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Legislature to the people, urging a second term 
for Abraham Lincoln, and I well remember that you 
followed suit with the legislature of your own state. 

Second, as to my making a speech at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York City, I would gladly go there; es- 
pecially, too, as your request is backed by my old 
friend, Horace Greeley. Say to the editor of the 
Tribune that I feel it is my duty to stay and fight the 
beasts at Ephesus, here; Andrew Johnson is a danger- 
ous man. What is his “policy,” nobody known to me 
on the earth or under it, can exactly discover. There 
are not more than five men of absolute courage in 
either house of congress. But we are not going to 
lose this great battle for the liberty of all. Tell Mr. 
Greeley that, in my view, it is too early to publicly 
agitate the question as to the nomination for the 
presidency in 1868. But there are already many cabals 
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in that direction in this city of sinful politicians. 

My sympathies, down to a very recent date, have 
been entirely with Mr. Chase. But you will be sur- 
prised to know that General Grant came to my house 
on Capitol Hiil a few nights ago, aad after locking the 
door, said: —“ Mr. Stevens, I know that you have 
been in doubt as to my position, but I came here to 
tell you where I stand. In the net improbable event 
of a conflict between Andrew Johnson and the Con- 
gress of the United States, I will be found standing 
with this Congress.” 

This statement lifted a loadfrom my mind. John- 
son is an aggressive man, with little intellect and less 
real courage, obstinate and ignorant, believing thor- 
oughly in himself, but he possesses a rough fidelity to 
his friends. 

And now that we can put our finger on Grant, lam 
clear that he will be nominated for president, and 
elected. I no longer feel at liberty to fight Grant. 

You can tell Mr. Greeley this, for 1 know he is de- 
voted to the chief justice. God does reign, and I have 
now no fear of losing what has cost usso much. But 
Ido fear the reign of organized lawlessness in the 
South. Johnson calls himself the noblest of the col- 
ored race, but he is a Moses who will never get out of 


the bulrushes. 
THADDEUS STEVENS. 


James M. Scovel, Esq. 


That the president was alarmed at the 
threatened revolt in the republican party 
there can be no doubt. But he never 
swerved in his course, and was in the 
habit of saying, with engaging frank- 
ness: ‘*The way to get an office is to de- 
serve it; and if I don’t deserve any 
election, I will not mourn at the pros- 
pect of laying down these burdens.”’ 

When cabinet differences became 
dangerous enough to threaten a dissolu- 
tion of the cabinet, he ceased to call his 
constitutional advisers together, and for 
over a year they had no formal cabinet 
session; and when twenty United States 
senators called upon him in a body, in- 
tent on complaining to the president of 
Stanton’s conduct of the war, the presi- 
dent’s sense of humor did not desert 
him, and he told the story about Blondin 
crossing Niagara. ‘‘Would you,’’ said 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘when certain death waited 
on a single false step on the part of the 
celebrated rope-walker, would you cry 
out: ‘Blondin, stoop a little more! Go a 
little faster! Slow up! Lean more to the 
North! Lean alittle more to the South?’ 
No. You would keep your mouth shut. 





Now, we are doing the best wecan. We 
are pegging away at the rebels. We have 
as big a job on hand as was ever en- 
trusted to mortal hands to manage. The 
government is carrying an immense 
weight. Don’t badger it. Keep silent, 
and we’ll get you safe across.” 

In the midst of these plots and coun- 
terplots in regard to the presidential 
succession, Simon Cameron returned 
from Europe. He had been minister to 
Russia. Though Mr. Lincoln had asked 
for his resignation, in response to the 
clamor against this common-sense states- 
man, who possessed undoubted courage 
and who was distinguished for unyield- 
ing fidelity to his friends, I have it from 
General Cameron’s own lips that there 
was never any change in the pleasant re- 
lations between the president and the 
Pennsylvania senator, whom he had 
chosen as his war minister. On the 
contrary, Edwin M. Stanton was made 
secretary of war chiefly on the recom- 
mendation of General Cameron and 
John W. Forney, the latter having won 
President Lincoln’s undying friendship 
and confidence by his gallant fight 
against his former friends in the anti- 
Lecompton struggle. General Cameron 
said in an interview three months before 
he died: 

‘“*I believe the time has come to make 
public expression of the public confi- 
dence in Mr. Lincoln, and the general 
popular desire for his renomination. 
The Wade-Davis manifesto had made a 
profound impression on the powerful 
coterie of leading politicians in the East, 
who thought they had not been con- 
sulted sufficiently in the management of 
the war. Henry Winter Davis was an 
‘off ox’ in politics, but he wasa brilliant, 
strong and courtly man; his name stood 
for southern republicans, and his col- 
league in the political revolt, bold Ben 
Wade, was a power in the state of Ohio, 
—and as a radical leader he was strong 
in the nation. I went to Washington and 
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had a talk with Zachariah Chandler of 
Michigan—a man with the courage of 
a Numidian lion; as strong a man as 
there was in the senate—a man of affairs 
who always said what he meant. Chand- 
ler was devoted to Mr. Lincoln’s for- 
tunes. I went to Harrisburg forthwith, 
and prepared a memorial or address on 
behalf of the senate and house at Harris- 
burg, setting forth, that in their opinion 
the best interests of the country required 
the renomination and reelection of 
Abraham Lincoln for a second term. 
The legislature, to a man in favor of the 
dominant party, signed the address. I 
carried it to Mr. Lincoln, who was too 
open and honest a statesman to conceal 
his gratification at this endorsement, by 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, of him- 
self and his administration. The docu- 


ment was given to the world by the Asso- 
ciated Press, and the tide began to turn 
against malcontents who for six months 
had plotted to make Lincoln’s renomi- 
nation dangerous, if not impractical, be- 


fore the Baltimore convention, which 
was to meet in the coming June.”’ 

The writer of this article was a mem- 
ber of the legislature of New Jersey at 
this critical period in the history of the 
country and of the president. Mr. Lin- 
coln received four electoral votes from 
New Jersey in 1860, and explained the 
reason he did not get seven electoral 
votes from the same state in 1864 by 
stating the fact that the New Jersey sol- 
diers were not permitted to vote in the 
field. I had no difficulty in following 
General Cameron’s lead, and in success- 
fully urging the members favorable to 
Mr. Lincoln’s cause to sign a memorial 
in favor of his reelection. It was done 
and it was in these words: 


Jan. 15, 1863. 
To ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

President of the United States: — The members 
of the Legislature of New Jersey desire to express to 
the president of the United States our admiration and 
our gratitude for the vigor and the statesmanship dis- 
played in conducting this administration through the 
dangers which menace us abroad and the treason 
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which threatens us at home. We believe that the 
hand of Divine Providence was manifested in your 
election four years ago, and we are firmly convinced 
that your patience and courage, as wells your fidelity 
to liberty endangered by lawlessness in arms, demand 
your election as president in 1864, as the expression of 
a grateful people, of their affectionate respect for you 
as a man and as a president, who has so long ruled 
over us with wisdom and with moderation. You have 
made power gentle and obedience liberal, and we be- 
lieve that in four years more, under your guidance, 
this nation will become what it ought to be. 


& 

One of Mr. Lincoln’s characteristics 
was his ineffable tenderness toward 
others. He wrote injuries in the sand, 
benefits on marble. The broad mantle 
of his enduring charity covered a multi- 
tude of sins in a soldier. He loved jus- 
tice with undying and solicitous affection 
but he hated every deserter from the 
great army of humanity. He was dow- 
ered with the love of love. He stopped 
the conveyance which carried Orville 
H. Browning and himself to court in 
Illinois, to save a wounded hare, hiding 
in a fence corner. And when his com- 
mand in the Black Hawk war insisted 
on killing an old and friendless Indian 
prisoner, Lincoln saved the Indian’s life 
at the peril of his own; when his men 
complained that Lincoln was bigger and 
stronger than they were, he expressed 
his readiness to fight a duel with pistols 
with the leader of the malcontents, and 
thus ended the cruel controversy. 

He was always equal to the occasion, 
whether saving a sleeping sentinel by 
one stroke of the pen from a dishonored 
grave, or writing that old and steady sig- 
nature to the proclamation of emancipa- 
tion, which made the black race give 
him a crown of immortelles. As the 
negro preacher in Vicksburg said of 
him, ‘‘Massa Linkum, he eberywhar; he 
know eberyt’ing; he walk de earf like 
de Lord!” 

Abraham Lincoln could say true 
things when just resentment required 
censure. He released some prisoners 
on the other side of the ‘‘divide’’ in 
1863. The wife of one of these insisted 














‘*that her husband was a religious man, 
even if he was arebel.’’ Mr. Lincoln 
wrote the release slowly, as if in doubt, 
and, without smiling, handed it to the 
now happy wife, but said, with keen 
irony: 

‘*You say your husband is a religious 
man; tell him when you meet him that 
I say I am not much ofa judge of reli- 
gion, but that, in my opinion, the reli- 
gion that sets men to rebel and fight 
against their government because, as 
they think, that government does not 
sufficiently help some men to eat their 
bread in the sweat of other men’s faces, 
is not the sort of religion upon which 
people can get to heaven.’’ 

Mr. Lincoln once told Horace Dem- 
ing, a Connecticut congressman, when 
he had been importuned to join a church, 
that ‘‘when any church will inscribe over 
its altar as its sole qualification the Sav- 
ior’s condensed statement of the sub- 
stance of law and gospel, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,’—that church will I 
join with all my heart.’’ 

His great good sense was shown in 
his making Dick Gower a lieutenant in 
the regular army. Dick had shown his 
bravery and his capacity among the 
western Indians, but was rejected by the 
board of military martinets at Washing- 
ton, because he ‘‘did not know what an 
abattis, or echelon, or hollow square 
was.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ sharply said the dilettante 
officer with a single eye-glass, ‘‘What 
would you do with your command if the 
cavalry should charge on you?”’ 

Dick was there. ‘‘I’d give them hell, 
that’s what I’d do; and I’d make a hol- 
low square in every mother’s son of 
them.’’ Lincoln signed his commission 
and Dick made a famous soldier. 

& 

That excellent Bourbon democrat, 

Congressman Vaux of Philadelphia, in 
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his later years changed his views about 
President Lincoln. He told an interest- 
ing story about the proclamation of 
emancipation. The classic and schol- 
arly Vaux had been making speeches in 
Connecticut, and came home with Frank 
P. Blair of Missouri, who was very close 
to the many-sided patriot president 
while the war lasted. General Blair told 
Richard Vaux this story: 

‘*Mr. Lincoln had become impatient 
at General McClellan’s delay on the Pen- 
insula, and asked Frank Blair to go with 
him to see the commanding general. 
The distinguished visitors arrived on a 
hot day and went'straight to McClellan’s 
headquarters. They were received with 
scant courtesy, and the commanding 
general did not ask the president to eat 
or drink. Lincoln sat in his white linen 
duster, uncomfortably silent, with his 
long and sinewy limbs doubled up like 
a jack-knife, till finally General Mc- 
Clellan broke the dense silence by saying: 

‘*Mr. President, have you received the 
letter I mailed you yesterday?” 

‘‘No,’’ courteously replied Lincoln; 
‘*T must have passed it on the way.”’ 

McClellan then requested his chief of 
staff to find a copy of the letter. It was 
speedily produced, and General McClel- 
lan proceeded to crush Mr. Lincoln by 
reading his vituperative attack on Stan- 
ton, with reflections on Lincoln’s con- 
duct of the war. Lincoln’s peaceful 
smile vanished. When the letter ended, 
he rose quickly, looking neither to the 
right nor left-—not waiting for any fare- 
well to General McClellan. He seemed 
oppressed with the consciousness of the 
dangers of the military as well as the 
political situation of things. He drove 
slowly with General Blair over to the 
boat which was to convey them from 
Harrison’s Landing back to Washington. 
When the vessel had started, Mr. Lin- 
coln, for the first time since leaving Mc- 
Clellan’s tent, broke the silence and said 
to General Blair: 
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‘*Frank, I now understand this man. 
That letter is General McClellan’s bid 
for the presidency. I will stop that 
game. Now is the time to issue the 
proclamation emancipating the slaves.”’ 

He forthwith issued the proclamation 
of emancipation. Within a week after 
the world was startled by a new charter 
of freedom for the slaves, Mr. Lincoln 
said to me in the White House: 

“TI told you a year ago that Henry 
Ward Beecher and Horace Greeley gave 
me no rest because I would not free the 
negroes. The time had not come. I 
read what you said in the senate, and 
you struck the right chord when you said: 
‘The president argued the case like a 
western lawyer. He did not intend that 
his immortal document should be re- 


O CAPTAIN! 
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garded as the ‘Pope’s bull against the 
comet,’ as the doubting Thomases said 
it would be. . He waited the full- 
ness of time and when the life of the 
nation hung trembling in the balance, 
‘invoking the considerate judgment of 
mankind and the gracious favor of Al- 
mighty God,’ he launched that immortal 
proclamation, which made Mr. Lincoln 
the foremost soldier in the world in the 
great battle for the liberation of hu- 
manity.’ ”’ 

“You are right,’’ said the president 
with a smile of exaltation and exulta- 
tion, ‘‘I was tired that day. But you 
will see no trace of doubt or hesitation 
in my signature to my greatest and most 
enduring contribution to the history of 
the war.”’ 


MY CAPTAIN! 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring ; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells ; 
Riseup—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they eall, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning ; 
Here Captain ! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head ! 
Itissom dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells ! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


WALT WHITMAN. 





The One Thousand Dozen 


By JACK LONDON 


AVID RASMUNSEN was a hustler, 
and like many a greater man, a 
man of the one idea. Wherefore, when 
the clarion call of the North rang on his 
ear, he conceived an adventure in eggs 
and bent all his energy to its achieve- 
ment. He figured briefly and to the 
point, and the adventure became irri- 
descent-hued, splendid. That eggs 
would sell at Dawson for five dollars a 
dozen was a safe working premise. 
Whence it was incontrovertible that one 
thousand dozen would bring, in the 
xolden Metropolis, five thousand dollars. 
On the other hand, expense was to be 
considered, and he considered it well, 


for he was a careful man, keenly practi- 
cal, with a hard head and a heart that 


imagination never warmed. At fifteen 
cents a dozen, the initial cost of his 
thousand dozen would be one hundred 
and fifty dollars, a mere bagatelle in face 
of the enormous profit. And suppose, 
just suppose, to be wildly extravagant 
for once, that transportation for himself 
and eggs should run up eight hundred 
and fifty more; he would still have four 
thousand clear cash and clean when the 
last egg was disposed of and the last dust 
had rippled into his sack. - 

‘*You see, Alma,’’ he figured it over 
with his wife, the cosy dining room sub- 
merged in a sea of maps, government 
surveys, guide-books, and Alaskan itin- 
eraries; ‘‘you see, expenses don’t really 
begin till you make Dyea — fifty dol- 
lars’ll cover it with a first class passage 
thrown in. Now from Dyea to Lake 
Linderman, Indian packers take your 
goods over for twelve cents a pound, 


twelve dollars a hundred, or one hun- 
dred and twenty athousand. Say I have 
fifteen hundred pounds, it’ll cost one 
hundred and eighty dollars —call it two 
hundred and be safe. I am creditably 
informed by a Klondiker just come out, 
that I can buy a boat for three hundred. 
But the same man says I’m sure to get a 
couple of passengers for one hundred 
and fifty each, which will give me the 
boat for nothing, and further, they can 
help me manage it. And .... . 
that’s all; I put my eggs ashore from the 
boat at Dawson. Now let me see how 
much is that??’ : 

‘Fifty dollars from San Francisco to 
Dyea, two hundred from Dyea to Lin- 
derman, passengers pay for the boat— 
two hundred and fifty all told,’’ she 
summed up swiftly. 

‘“‘And a hunded for my clothes and 
personal outfit,’? he went on happily; 
‘“‘that leaves a margin of five hundred for 
emergencies. And what possible emer- 
gencies can arise?”’ 

Alma shrugged her shoulders and ele- 
vated her brows. If that vast Northland 
were capable of swallowing up a man 
and a thousand dozen eggs, surely there 
was room and to spare for whatever else 
he might happen to possess. So she 
thought, but she said nothing. She 
knew David Rasmunsen too well to say 
anything. 

‘*Doubling the time because of chance 
delays, I should make the trip in two 
months. Think of it, Alma! Four thou- 
sand in two months! Beats the paltry 
hundred a month I’m getting now. 
Why, we’ll build further out where we’ll 
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have more room, gas in every room, and 
a view, and the rent of the cottage’ll pay 
taxes, insurance and water, and leave 
something over. And then there’s al- 
ways the chance of my striking it and 
coming out a millionaire. Now tell me, 
Alma, don’t you think I’m very mod- 
erate?”’ 

And Alma could hardly think other- 
wise. Besides, had not her own cousin, 
though a remote and distant one to be 
sure, the black sheep, the harum scarum, 
the ne’er-do-well—had not he come 
down out of that weird North country 
with a hundred thousand in yellow dust, 
to say nothing of a half ownership in the 
hole from which it came? 

David Rasmunsen’s grocer was sur- 
prised when he found him weighing eggs 
in the scales at the end of the counter, 
and Rasmunsen himself was more sur- 
prised when he found that a dozen eggs 
weighed a pound and a half—fifteen 
hundred pounds for his thousand dozen! 
There would be no weight left for his 
clothes, blankets, and cooking utensils, 
to say nothing of the grub he must nec- 
essarily consume by the way. His cal- 
culations were all thrown out, and he 
was just proceeding to recast them when 
he hit upon the idea of weighing small 
eggs—‘‘For whether they be large or 
small, a dozen eggs is a dozen eggs,’”’ he 
observed sagely to himself; and a dozen 
small ones he found to weigh but a 
pound and a quarter. ‘Thereat the city 
of San Francisco was over-run by anx- 
ious-eyed emissaries, and commission 
houses and dairy associations were star- 
tled by a sudden and overwhelming de- 
mand for eggs running not more than 
twenty ounces to the dozen. 

Rasmunsen mortaged the little cottage 
for a thousand dollars, arranged for his 
wife to make a prolonged stay among 
her own people, threw up his job and 
started north. To keep within his 
schedule he compromised on a second 
class passage, which, because of the rush, 
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was worse than steerage; and in the 
late summer, a pale and wobbly man, he 
disembarked with his eggs on the Dyea 
beach. But it did not take him long to 
recover his land legs and appetite. His 
first interview with the Chilcoot packers 
straightened him up and stiffened his 
backbone. Forty cents a pound they 
demanded for the twenty-eight-mile por- 
tage, and while he caught his breath and 
swallowed, the price went up to forty- 
three. Fifteen husky Indians put the 
straps on his packs at forty-five, but took 
them off at an offer of forty-seven from 
a Skaguay Croesus in dirty shirt and 
ragged overalls who had lost his horses 
on the White Pass Trail and was now 
making a last desperate drive at the 
country by way of Chilcoot. 

But Rasmunsen was clean grit, and at 
fifty cents found takers, who, two days 
later, set his eggs down intact at Lin- 
derman. But fifty cents a pound is a 
thousand dollars a ton, and his fifteen 
hundred pounds had exhausted his 
emergency fund and left him stranded 
at the Tantalus-point where each day he 
saw the fresh whipsawed boats departing 
for Dawson. Further, a great anxiety 
brooded over the camp where the boats 
were built. Men worked frantically, 
early and late, at the height of their en- 
durance, caulking, nailing, and pitching 
in a frenzy of haste for which adequate 
explanation was not far to seek. Each 
day the snow-line crept farther down the 
bleak rock-shouldered peaks, and gale 
followed gale, with sleet and slush and 
snow, and in the eddies and quiet places 
young ice formed and thickened through 
the fleeting hours. And each morn, 
toil-stiffened men turned wan faces 
across the lake to see ifthe freeze-up had 
come. For the freeze-up heralded the 


death of their hope—the hope that they 
would be floating down the swift river 
ere navigation closed on the chain of 
lakes. 

To further harrow Rasmunsen’s soul, 

















he discovered three other competitors in 
the egg business. It was true that one, 
alittle German, had gone broke and was 
himself forlornly back-tripping the last 
pack of the portage; but the other two 
had boats nearly completed and were 
daily supplicating the god of merchants 
and traders to stay the iron hand of 
winter for just another day. But the 
iron hand closed down over the land 
undeterred. Men were being frozen in 
the blizzards which swept Chilcoot, and 
Rasmunsen frosted his toes ere he was 
aware. He found a chance to go pas- 
senger with his freight in a boat just 
shoving off through the rubble, but two 
hundred, hard cash, was required, and 
he had no money. 

‘IT tank you yust wait one leedle 
w’ile,’’ said the Swedish boat-builder, 
who had struck his Klondike right there 
and was wise enough to know it—‘‘one 
leedle w’ile, und I make you a tam fine 
skiff-boat, sure Pete.’’ 

With this unpledged word to go on, 
Rasmunsen hit the back trail to Crater 
Lake, where he fell in with two press 
correspondents whose tangled baggage 
was strewn from Stone House, over 
across the Pass, and as far as Happy 
Camp. 

“*Ves,’’ he said with consequence. 
‘I’ve a thousand dozen eggs at Linder- 
inan, and my boat’s just about got the 
last seam caulked. Consider myself in 
luck to get it. Boats are ata premium, 
you know, and none to be had.”’ 

Whereupon and almost with bodily 
violence, the correspondents clamored 
to go with him, fluttered greenbacks be- 
fore his eyes, and spilled yellow twenties 
on the snow at his feet. He could not 
hear of it, but they over-persuaded him 
and he reluctantly consented to take 
them at three hundred apiece. Also 
they pressed upon him the passage 
money in advance. And while they 
wrote to their respective journals con- 
cerning the good Samaritan with the 
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thousand dozen eggs, the good Samari- 
tan was hurrying back to the Swede at 
Linderman. 

‘“*Here, you! Gimme that boat!’’ was 
his salutation, his hand jingling the cor- 
respondents’ gold pieces and his eyes 
hungrily bent upon the finished craft. 

The Swede regarded him stolidly and 
shook his head. 

‘How much is the other fellow pay- 
ing? Three hundred? Well here’s 
four. Take it.’’ 

He tried to press itupon him, but the 
man backed away. 

“I tank not. I say him get der skiff- 
boat. You yust wait—’’ 

‘*Here’s six hundred. Last call. 
Take it or leave it. Tell ’m it’s a 
mistake. ’’ 

The Swede wavered. ‘‘I tank yes.”’ 
he finally said, and the last Rasmunsen 
saw of him his vocabulary was going to 
wreck in a vain effort to explain the mis- 
take to the other fellows. 

The German slipped and broke his 
ankle on the steep hog-back above Deep 
Lake, sold out his stock for a dollar a 
dozen, and with the proceeds hired 
Indian packers to carry him back to 
Dyea. But on the morning Rasmunsen 
shoved off with his correspondents, his 
two rivals followed suit. 

‘‘How many you got?”’ one of them, 
a lean little New Englander, called out. 

*‘One thousand dozen,’’ Rasmunsen 
answered proudly. 

‘Huh?! I’ll go you even stakes I beat 
you in with my eight hundred.”’ 

The correspondents offered to lend 
him the money, but Rasmunsen declined 
and the Yankee closed with the remain- 
ing rival, a brawny son of the sea and 
sailor of ships and things, who promised 
to show them all a wrinkle or two when 
it came to cracking on. And crack on 
he did, with a large tarpaulin square-sail 
which pressed the bow half under at 
every jump. He was the first to run out 
of Linderman, but, disdaining the por- 
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tage, piled his loaded boat on the rocks 
in the boiling rapids. Rasmunsen and 
the Yankee, who likewise had two pas- 
sengers, portaged across on their backs 
and then lined their empty boats down 
through the bad water to Bennett. 
Bennett was a twenty-five mile lake, 
narrow and deep, a funnel between the 
mountains through which storms ever 
romped. Rasmunsen camped on the 
sandpit at its head, where were many 
men and boats bound north in the teeth 
of the Arctic winter. He awoke in the 
morning to find a piping gale from the 
south, which caught the chill from the 
whited peaks and glacial valleys and 
blew as cold as north wind ever blew. 
But it was fair, and he also found the 
Yankee staggering past the first bold 
headland with all sail set. Boat after 
boat was getting under way, and the 


correspondents fell to with enthusi- 
asm. 

“Weil catch him _ before Cariboo 
Crossing,’’ they assured Rasmunsen, as 


they ran up the sail and the Alma took 
the first icy spray over her ‘bow. 

Now Rasmunsen had been all his life 
prone to cowardice on the water, but he 
clung to the kicking steering oar with 
set face and determined jaw. His thou- 
sand dozen were there in the boat before 
his eyes, safely secured beneath the cor- 
respondents’ baggage, and somehow, 
before his eyes, were the little cottage 
and the mortgage for athousand dollars. 

It was bitter cold. Now and again he 
hauled in the steering-sweep and put out 
a fresh one while his passengers chopped 
the ice from the blade. Wherever the 
spray struck, it turned instantly to frost, 
and the dipping boom of the sprit-sail 
was quickly fringed with pendent icicles. 
The Alma strained and hammered 
through the big seas till the seams and 
butts began to spread, but in lieu of 
bailing the correspondents chopped ice 
and flung it overboard. There was no 
let up. The mad race with winter was 
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on, and the boats tore along in a des- 
perate string. 

‘*W-w-we can’t stop to save our souls!’’ 
one of the correspondents chattered, 
from cold, not fright. 

“‘That’s right! Keep her down the 
middle, old man!’’ the other encouraged. 

Rasmunsen replied with an idiotic 
grin. The iron-bound shores were ina 
lather of foam, and even down the mid- 
dle the only hope was to keep running 
away from the big seas. ‘To lower sail 
was to be overtaken andswamped. Time 
and again they passed boats pounding 
among the rocks, and once they saw one 
on the edge of the breakers aboyt to 


strike. A little craft behind them, with 
two men, jibed over and turned bot- 
tom up. 


‘*W-w-watch out, old man!’’ cried he 
of the chattering teeth. 

Rasmunsen grinned and tightened his 
aching grip on the sweep. Scores of 
times had the send of the sea caught the 
big square stern of the Alma and thrown 
her off from dead before it till the after- 
leech of the sprit-sail fluttered hollowly, 
and each time, and only with all his © 
strength, had he forced her back. His 
grin by then had become fixed, and it 
disturbed the correspondents to look at 
him. 

They roared down past an isolated 
rock, a hundred yards from shore. From 
its wave-drenched top a man shrieked 
wildly, for the instant cutting the storm 
with his voice. But the next instant the 
Alma was by and _the rock growing a 
black speck in the troubled froth. 

“‘That settles the Yankee! Where’s 
the sailor?’’ shouted one of his passen- 
gers. 

Rasmunsen shot a_ glance over his 
shoulder at a black square-sail. He had 
seen it leap up out of the gray to wind- 
ward, and for an hour, off and on, had 
been watching it grow. The sailor had 
evidently repaired damages and was 
making up for lost time. 

















‘**Look at him come!’ 

Both passengers stopped chopping ice 
to watch. Twenty miles of Bennett were 
behind them—room and to spare for the 
sea to toss up its mountains toward the 
sky. Sinking, soaring, rising, flying, 
like a storm god, the sailor drove by 
them. The huge sail seemed to grip the 
boat from the crests of the waves, to tear 
it bodily out of the water and fling it 
crashing and smothering down into the 
yawning troughs. 

‘‘The sea’ll never catch him!” 

‘But he’ll r-r-run her nose under!’ 

Even as they spoke, the black tarpau- 
lin swooped from sight behind a big 
comber.. The next wave rolled over the 
spot, and the next, but the boat did not 
reappear. The Alma rushed by the 
place. A little riffraff of oars and boxes 
was seen. An arm thrust up and a 
shaggy head broke surface a score of 
yards away. 

For a time there was silence. As the 
end of the lake came in sight, the waves 
vegan to leap aboard with such steady 
recurrence that the correspondents no 
longer chopped ice but flung the water 
out with buckets. Even this would not 
do, and after a shouted conference with 
Rasmunsen, they attacked the baggage. 
Flour, bacon, beans, blankets, cooking 
stove, ropes, odds and ends, everything 
they could get hands on, flew overboard. 
The boat acknowledged it at once, tak- 
ing less water and rising more buoyantly. 

“That'll do!’? Rasmunsen called 
sternly, as they applied themselves to 
' the top layer of eggs. 

“The h-hell it will!’’ answered the 
shivering one savagely. With the excep- 
tion of their notes, films and cameras, 
they had sacrificed their outfit. He bent 
over, laid hold of an egg-box, and began 
to worry it out from under the lashing. 

‘Drop it! Drop it, I say!’’ 

Rasmunsen had managed to draw his 
revolver, and with the crook of his arm 
over the sweep-head was taking aim. 
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The correspondent stood up on the 
thwart, balancing back and forth, his 
face twisted with menace and speechless 
anger. 

“My God!”’ 

So cried his brother correspondent, 
hurling himself, face downward, into the 
bottom of the boat. The Alma, under 
the divided attention of Rasmunsen, 
had been caught by a great mass of 
water and whirled around. The after- 
leech hollowed, the sail emptied and 
jibed, and the boom, sweeping with ter- 
rific force across the boat, carried the 
angry correspondent overboard with a 
broken back. A drenching sea followed, 
as the boat lost headway, and Rasmun- 
sen sprang to the bailing bucket. 

Several boats hurtled past them in the 
next half hour— small boats, boats of 
their own size, boats afraid, unable to 
do aught but run madly on. Then a 
ten-ton barge, at imminent risk of de- 
struction, lowered sail to windward and 
lumbered down upon them. 

“Keep off! Keep off!’’ Rasmunsen 
howled. 

But his low gunwale ground against 
the heavy craft, and the remaining cor- 
respondent clambered aboard. Rasmun- 
sen was over the eggs like a cat and in 
the bow of the Alma, striving with numb 
fingers to bend the hauling-lines to- 
gether. 

“‘Come on!’’ a_ red-whiskered man 
yelled at him. 

‘I’ve a thousand dozen eggs here,’’ 
he shouted back. ‘‘Gimmea tow! I'll 
pay you!”’ 

‘Come on!’’ they howled in chorus. 

A big whitecap broke just beyond, 
washing over the barge and leaving the 
Alma half swamped. The men cast off, 
cursing him as they ran up their sail. 
Rasmunsen cursed back and fell to bail- 
ing. The mast and sail, like a ‘sea 
anchor, still fast by the halyards, held 
the boat head on to wind and sea and 
gave him a chance to fight the water out. 



























































Three hours later, numbed, exhausted, 
blathering like a lunatic, but still bail- 
ing, he went ashore on an_ice-strewn 
beach near Cariboo Crossing. Two 
men, a government courier and a half- 
breed voyageur, dragged him out of the 


. surf, saved his cargo, and beached the 


Alma. They were paddling out of the 
country in a Peterborough, and gave him 
shelter for the night in their storm-bound 
camp. Next morning they departed, 
but he elected to stay by his eggs. And 
thereafter the name and fame of the man 
with the thousand dozen eggs began to 
spread through the land. Gold-seekers, 
who made in before the freeze-up, car- 
ried the news of his coming. Grizzled 
old-timers of Forty Mile and Circle City, 
sour-doughs with leathern jaws and bean- 
calloused stomachs, called up dream 
memories of chickens and green things 
at mention of his name. Dyeaand Skag- 
uay took an interest in his being, and 
questioned his progress from every man 
who came over the passes. While Daw- 
son—golden,omeletless Dawson—fretted 
and worried, and waylaid every chance 
arrival for word of him. 

But of this, Rasmunsen knew nothing. 
The day after the wreck he patched up 
the Alma and pulled out. A cruel east 
wind blew in his teeth from Tagish, but 
he got the oars over the side and bucked 
manfully into it, though half the time he 
was drifting backward and chopping ice 
from the blades. According to the cus- 
tom of the country, he was driven ashore 
at Windy Arm; three times on Tagish 
saw him swamped and beached; and 
Lake Marsh held him at the freeze-up. 
The Alma was crushed in the jamming 
of the floes, but the eggs were intact. 
These he back-tripped two miles across 
the ice to the shore, where he built a 
cache which stood for years after and 
was pointed out by men who knew. 

Half a thousand frozen miles stretched 
between him and Dawson, and the water 
way was closed. But Rasmunsen, with 
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a peculiar tense look in his face, struck 
back up the lakes on foot. What he 
suffered on that lone trip, with naught 
but a single blanket, an ax, and a hand- 
ful of beans, is not given to ordinary 
mortals to know. Only the arctic ad- 
venturer may understand. Suffice that 
he was caught in a blizzard on Chilcoot 
and left two of his toes with the surgeon 
at Sheep Camp. Yet he stood on his 
feet and washed dishes in the scullery 
of the Pawona to the Puget Sound, and 
from there passed coal on a P. S. boat 
to San Francisco. 

It was a haggard, unkempt man who 
limped across the shining office floor to 
raise a second mortgage from the bank 
people. His hollow cheeks betrayed 
themselves through the scraggly beard, 
and his eyes seemed to have retired into 
deep caverns where they burned with 
cold fires. His hands were grained from 
exposure and hard work, and the nails 
were rimmed with tight-packed dirt and 
coal dust. Hespoke vaguely of eggs and 
ice-packs, winds and tides; but when 
they declined to let him have more than 
a second thousand, his talk became in- 
coherent, concerning itself chiefly with 
the price of dogs and dog-food, and 
such things as snowshoes and moccasins 
and winter trails. They let him have 
fifteen hundred, which was more than 
the cottage warranted, and breathed 
easier when he scrawled his signature 
and passed out the door. 

Two weeks later he went over Chil- 
coot with three dog-sleds of five dogs 
each. One team he drove, the two 
Indians with him driving the others. 
At Lake Marsh they broke out the cache 
and loaded up. But there was no trail. 
He was the first in over the ice, and to 
him fell the task of packing the snow 
and hammering away through the rough 
river-jams. Behind him he often ob- 
served a campfire smoke trickling thinly 
up through the quiet air, and he won- 
dered why the people did not overtake 

















him. For he was a stranger to the land 
and did not understand. Nor could he 
understand his Indians when they tried 
to explain. This they conceived to be a 
hardship, but when they balked and re- 
fused to break camp of mornings, he 
drove them to their work at pistol point. 

When he slipped through an ice- 
bridge near the White Horse and froze 
his foot, tender yet and over-sensitive 
from the previous freezing, the Indians 
looked for him to lay up. But he sacri- 
ficed a blanket, and with his foot en- 
cased in an enormous moccasin, big as 
a water bucket, continued to take his 
regular turn with the front sled. Here 
was the cruelest work, and they respected 
him, though on the side they rapped 
their foreheads with their knuckles and 
significantly shook their heads. One 
night they tried to run away, but the zip- 
zip of his bullets in the snow brought 
them back, snarling but convinced. 
Whereupon, being only savage Chilcat 
men, they put their heads together to 
kill him; but he slept like a cat, and 
waking or sleeping, the chance never 
came. Often they tried to tell him the 
import of the smoke-wreath in the rear, 
but he could not comprehend and grew 
suspicious of them. And when they 
sulked or shirked he was quick to let 
drive at them between the eyes, and 
quick to cool their heated souls with 
sight of his ready revolver. 

And so it went—with mutinous men, 
wild dogs, and a trail that broke the 
heart. He fought the men to stay with 
him, fought the dogs to keep them away 
from the eggs, fought the ice, the cold, 
and the pain of his foot which would 
not heal. As fast as the young tissue re- 
newed, it was bitten and seared by the 
frost, so that a running sore developed 
into which he could almost shove his fist. 
In the mornings, when he first put his 
weight upon it, his head went dizzy and 
he was near to fainting from the pain; 
but later on in the day it usually grew 
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numb, té recommence when he crawled 
into his blankets and tried to sleep. 
Yet he, who had been a clerk and sat at 
a desk all his days, toiled till the Indians 
were exhausted, and even outworked the 
dogs. How hard he worked, how much 
he suffered, he did not know. Beinga 
man of the one idea, now that the idea 
had come, it mastered him. Inthe fore- 
ground of his consciousness was Daw- 
son, in the background his thousand 
dozen eggs, and midway between the 
two his ego fluttered, striving alway to 
draw them together toa glittering golden 
point. This golden point was the five 
thousand dollars, the consummation of 
the idea and the point of departure for 
whatever new idea might present itself. 
For the rest, he was a mere automaton. 
He was unaware of other things, seeing 
them as through a glass darkly and giv- 
ing them no thought. The work of his 
hands he did with machine-like wisdom; 
likewise the work of his head. So the 
look on his face grew very tense, till 
even the Indians were afraid of it, and 
marveled at the strange white man who 
had made them slaves and forced them 
to toi] with such foolishness. 

Then came a snap on Lake Le Barge, 
when the cold of outer space smote the 
tip of the planet and the frost ranged 
sixty and odd below zero. Here, labor- 
ing with open mouth that he might 
breathe more freely, he chilled his lungs, 
and for the rest of the trip he was 
troubled with a dry, hacking cough, es- 
pecially irritable in smoke of camp or 
under stress of undue exertion. On the 
Thirty Mile river he found much open 
water, spanned by precarious ice bridges 
and fringed with narrow rim ice, tricky 
and uncertain. The rim ice was impos- 
sible to reckon on, and he dared it with- 
out reckoning, falling back on his revol- 
ver when his drivers demurred. But on 
the ice bridges, covered with snow 
though they were, precautions could be 
taken. These they crossed on their 
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snowshoes, with long poles, held cross- 
wise in their hands, to which to cling 
in case of accident. Once over, the 
dogs were called to follow. Andonsuch 
a bridge, where the absence of the center- 
ice was masked by the snow, one of the 
Indians met his end. He went through 
as quickly and neatly as.a knife through 
thin cream, and the current swept him 
from view down under the stream-ice. 

That night his mate fled away through 
the pale moonlight, Rasmunsen futilely 
puncturing the silence with his revolver 
—a thing that he handled with more cel- 
erity than cleverness. ‘Thirty-six hours 
after, the Indian made the police camp 
on the Big Salmon. 

“Um—um—um funny mans--what 
you call?—top um head all loose,’’ the 
interpreter explained to the puzzled cap- 
tain. ‘Eh? Yep, clazy, much clazy 
mans. Eggs, eggs, all a time eggs— 
savve? Come bime by.”’ 

It was several days before Rasmunsen 
arrived, the three sleds lashed together 
and all the dogs in asingleteam. It 
was awkward, and where the going was 
bad he was compelled to back-trip it 
sled by sled, though he managed most 
of the time, through herculean efforts, 
to bring all along on the one haul. He 
did not seem moved when the captain 
of police told him his man was _ hitting 
the high places for Dawson and was by 
that time probably half way between 
Selkirk and Stewart. Nor did he ap- 
pear interested when informed that the 
police had broken the trail as far as 
Pelly; for he had attained to a fatalistic 
acceptance of all natural dispensations, 
good or ill. But when they told him that 
Dawson was in the bitter clutch of fam- 
ine, he smiled, threw the harness on his 
dogs and pulled out. 

But it was at his next halt that the mys- 
tery of the smoke was explained. With 
the word at Big Salmon that the trail was 
broken to Pelly, there was no longer any 
need for the smoke-wreath to linger in 





his wake; and Rasmunsen, crouching 
over his lonely fire, saw a motley string 
of sleds go by. First came the courier 
and the half breed who had hauled him 
out from Bennett; then mail carriers for 
Circle City, two sleds of them a mixed 
following of in-going Klondikers. Dogs 
and men were fresh and fat, while Ras- 
munsen and his brutes were jaded and 
worn down to the skin andbone: They 
had traveled one day in three, resting 
and reserving their strength for the dash 
to come when broken trail was met 
with; while each day he had plunged 
and floundered forward, breaking the 
spirit of his dogs and robbing them of 
their mettle. 

As for himself, he was unbreakable. 
They thanked him kindly for his efforts 
in their behalf, these fat, fresh men, 
thanked him kindly, with broad grins and 
ribald laughter; and now, when he un- 
derstood, he made no answer. Nor did 
he cherish silent bitterness. It was im- 
material. The idea—the fact behind 
the idea—was not changed. Here he 
was and his, thousand dozen, there was 
Dawson; the problem was unaltered. 

At the Little Salmon, being short of 
dog food, the dogs got into his grub, 
and from there to Selkirk he lived on 
beans—coarse, brown beans, big beans, 
grossly nutritive, which griped his stom- 
ach and doubled him up at two-hour in- 
tervals. But the Factor at Selkirk hada 
notice on the door of the Post to the 
effect that no steamer had been up the 
Yukon for two years and in consequence 
grub was beyond price. He offered to 
swap flour, however, at the rate of a cup- 
ful for each egg, but Rasmunsen shook 
his head and hit the trai]. Below the 
Post he managed. to buy ftozen horse 
hide for the dogs, the horses having 
been slain by the Chilcat cattle men, and 
the scraps and offal preserved by the In- 
dians. He tackled the hide himself, 
but the hair worked into the bean sore: 
of his mouth and was beyond endurance. 



































Here at Selkirk, he met the forerun- 
ners of the hungry exodus out of Daw- 
son, and from there on they crept over 
the trail, a dismal throng. ‘No grub!” 
was the song they sang. ‘‘No grub, and 
had to go.’’ ‘*Everybody holding can- 
dles for a rise in the spring.’’ ‘Flour 
dollar ’n a half a pound, and no sellers.”’ 

‘‘Eggs?’’ one of them answered. 
‘Dollar apiece, but they ain’t none.”’ 

Rasmunsen made arapid calculation. 
‘“‘Twelve thousand dollars,’’ he said 
aloud. 

‘‘Hey?’’ the man asked. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ he answered and mushed 
the dogs along. 

When he arrived at Stewart river, sev- 
enty miles from Dawson, five of his dogs 
were gone and the remainder falling in 
the traces. He, also, was in the traces, 
hauling with what little strength was left 
in him. Even then he was barely crawl- 
ing along ten miles a day. His cheek- 
bones and nose, frostbitten again and 
again, were turned bloody-black and 
hideous. The thumb which was separa- 
ted from the fingers by the gee-pole had 
likewise been nipped and gave him great 
pain. The monstrous moccasin still en- 
cased his foot, and strange pains were 
beginning to rack the leg. At Sixty 
Mile, the last beans, which he had been 
rationing for some time, were finished; 
yet he steadfastly refused to touch the 
eggs. He ceuld not reconcile his mind 
to the legitimacy of it and staggered and 
fell along the way toIndianriver. Here 
a fresh-killed moose and an open-handed 
old-timer gave him and his dogs new 
strength and at Ainslie’s he felt repaid 
for itall when a stampede, ripe from 
Dawson in five hours, was sure he could 
get a dollar and a quarter for every egg 
he possessed. 

He came up the steep bank by the 
Dawson barracks with fluttering heart 
and shaking knees. The dogs were so 
weak that he was forced to rest them, 
and waiting, he leaned limply against 
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the gee-pole. A man, an eminently dec- 
orous-looking man, came sauntering by 
in a great bearskin coat. . He glanced at 
Rasmunsen curiously, then stopped and 
ran a speculative eye over the dogs and 
the three lashed sleds. 

‘‘What you got?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Eggs,’’ Rasmunsen answered husk- 
ily, hardly able to pitch his voice above 
a whisper. 

‘‘Eggs! Whoopee! Whoopee!’’ He 
sprang up into the air, gyrated madly, 
and finished with half a dozen war steps. 
“You don’t say—all of ’em?”’ 

‘All of ’em.”’ 

“Say, you must be the Egg Man.” 
He walked around and viewed Rasmun- 
sen from the other side. ‘‘Come, now, 
ain’t you the Egg Man?” 

Rasmunsen didn’t know, but supposed 
he was, and the man sobered down a bit. 

‘‘What d’ye expect to get for ’em?’ 
he asked cautiously. 


Rasmunsen became audacious. ‘‘Dol- 
lar ’n a half,’’ he said. 

‘“Done!’’? the man _ came _ back 
promptly. ‘‘Gimme a dozen.”’ 


‘*T__T mean a dollar ’n a half apiece,’’ 
Rasmunsen hesitatingly explained. 

“Sure. I heard you. Make it two 
dozen. Here’s the dust.” - 

The man pulled out a healthy gold 
sack the. size of a small sausage and 
knocked it negligently against the gee- 
pole. Rasmunsen felt a strange trem- 
bling in the pit of his stomach, a tickling 
of the nostrils, and an almost over- 
whelming desire to sit down and cry. 
But a curious, wide-eyed crowd was be- 
ginning to collect, and man after man 
was calling out for eggs. He was with- 
out scales, but the man with the bearskin 
coat fetched a pair and obligingly 
weighed in the dust while Rasmunsen 
passed out the goods. Soon there was 
a pushing and shoving and shouldering, 
and a great clamor. Everybody wanted 
to buy and to be served first. And as 
the excitement grew, Rasmunsen cooled 
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down. This would never do. There 
must be something behind the fact of 
their buying so eagerly. It would be 
wiser if he rested first and sized up the 
market. Perhaps eggs were worth two 
dollars apiece. Anyway, whenever he 
wished to sell, he was sure of a dollar 
and a half. ‘‘Stop!’’ he cried, when a 
couple of hundred had been sold. ‘‘No 
more now. I’m played out. I got to 
get a cabin, and then you can come and 
see me.”’ 

A groan went up at this, but the man 
with the bearskin coat approved. 
Twenty-four of the frozen eggs went rat- 
tling in his capacious pockets and he 
didn’t care whether the rest of the town 
ate or not. Besides, he could see Ras- 
munsen was on his last legs. 

“‘There’s a cabin right around the 
second corner from the Monte Carlo,”’ 
he told him—‘‘the one with the sody- 
bottle window. It ain’t mine, but I’ve 
got charge of it. Rents for ten a day 
and cheap for the money. You move 
right in, and I’ll see you later. Don’t 
forget the sody-bottle window.”’ 

‘*Tra-la-loo!’’ he called back a mo- 
ment later. ‘I’m goin’ up the hill to 
eat eggs and dream of home.”’ 

On his way to the cabin, Rasmunsen 
recollected he was hungry and bought a 
small supply of provisions at the N. A. 
T. & T. store—also a beefsteak at the 
butcher shop and dried salmon for the 
dogs. He found the cabin without diffi- 
culty and left the dogs in the harness 
while he started the fire and got the 
coffee under way. 

‘A dollar ’n a half apiece—one thou- 
sand dozen—eighteen thousand dol- 
lars!’” He kept muttering it to himself, 
over and over, as he went about his 
work. 

As he flopped the steak into the frying 
pan the door opened. He turned. It 
was the man with the bearskin coat. 
He seemed to come in with determina- 
tion, as though bound on some explicit 











errand, but as he looked at Rasmunsen 
an expression of perplexity came into 
his face. 

“Tsay ... now Isay... ’’ he be- 
gan, then halted. 

Rasmunsen wondered if he wanted 
the rent. 

“‘T say, damn it, you know, them eggs 
is bad.’’ , 
Rasmunsen staggered. He felt as 
though some one had struck him an as- 
tounding blow between the eyes. The 
walls of the cabin reeled and tilted up. 
He put out his hand to steady himself 
and rested it on the stove. The sharp 
pain and the smell of the burning 

flesh brought him back to himself. 

‘*T see,’’ he said slowly, fumbling in 
his pocket for the sack. ‘‘You want 
your money back.”’ 

“It ain’t the money,’’ the man said 
pathetically, ‘‘but hain’t you got any 
eggs . . . good?”’ 

Rasmunsen shook his head. ‘‘You’d 
better take the money.”’ 

But the man refused and backed away. 
‘*T’]l come back,”’’ he said, ‘‘when you’ve 
taken stock, and get what’s comin’.”’ 

Rasmunsen rolled the chopping-block 
into the cabin and carried in the eggs. 
He went about it quite calmly. He 
took up the hand-axe, and, one by one, 
chopped the eggs in half. These halves 
he examined carefully and let fall to the 
floor. At first he sampled from the dif- 
ferent cases, then deliberately emptied 
one case at a time. The heap on the 
floor grew larger. The coffee boiled 
over and the smoke of the burning 
beefsteak filled the cabin. He chopped 
steadfastly and monotonously on till the 
last case was finished. 

Somebody knocked at the door, 
knocked again, and let himself in. 

‘‘What a mess,’’ he remarked as he 
paused and surveyed the scene. 

The severed eggs were beginning to 
thaw in the heat of the stove, and a mis- 
erable odor was growing stronger. 


” 

















**Must a-happened on the steamer,’’ 
he suggested. 

Rasmunsen looked at him long and 
blankly. 

‘*I’m Murray, Big Jim Murray, every- 
body knows me,’’ the man volunteered. 
“I’m just hearin’ your eggs is rotten, 
and I’m offerin’ you two hundred for 
the batch. They ain’t good as salmon, 
but still they’re fair scoffin’s for dogs.’’ 

Rasmunsen seemed turned to stone. 
He did not move. ‘‘You go to hell,” 
he said passionlessly. 

‘‘Now just consider. I pride myself 
it’s a decent price for a mess like that, 
and it’s better ’n nothin’. Two hun- 
dred. What you say?’’ 

‘You go to hell,’’? Rasmunsen re- 
peated softly, ‘‘and get out of here.’’ 

Murray gaped with a great awe, then 
went out carefully, backward, with his 
eyes fixed on the other’s face. 

Rasmunsen followed him out and 
turned the dogs loose. He threw them 
all the. salmon he had bought, and 
coiled a sled-lashing up in his hand. 
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Then he reentered the cabin and drew 
the lath in after him. Theair was thick 
and murk. The smoke from the cind- 
ered steak made his eyes smart. He 
stood on the bunk, passed the lashing 
over the ridge pole, and measured the 
swing-off with his eye. It did not seem 
to satisfy, for he put the stool on the 
bunk and climbed upon the stool. He 
drove a noose in the end of the lashing 
and slipped his head through. The 
other end he made fast. Then he 
kicked the stool out. 
* * * * 

‘“‘Who gets the eggs?—that’s what I 
want to know,’’ Murray demanded at 
the inquiry next day. ‘‘Who gets the 
eggs?”’ 

‘“‘Clean ’em up and you can have 


’em,’’ answered the man with the 


bear-skin coat. ‘‘I want to rent that 
cabin.’”’ 

‘‘Gosh! Just like money from home,”’ 
Murray told his comrades up-creek later 
on. ‘‘And my dogs was gettin’ desprit 
hungry.”’ 





MESSENGERS OF SPRING 


By Louisk LEwin MATTHEWS 


The skies grow soft and tender, 
The sun at noon is high, 















































The willows’ silver mittens 
Are peeping at the sky, 
The grasses show their bladelets, 
The brooks go dancing by, 
And all the world is smiling, 
For Springtime days are nigh. 


ot 


The robins in the orchard 

Are flying here and there, 
The birches’ yellow tassels 

A greener dress now wear; 
The earth seems all awaking 

With beauty sweet and rare: 
It is to welcome Springtime, 
That comes so pure and fair. 

























The Mishaps of OP Andy Perdue 





By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


VIDENTLY I had dropped asleep— 
lulled by the genial warmth of my 
office fire, and the low, moaning voice 
of the winter wind outside. For, when 
I suddenly shook myself, yawned, and 
sat erect in my chair, | became aware 
of the presence of Jim Whiss—seated in 
his accustomed place, and calmly and 
contentedly pulling at one of my cigars; 
and | had not heard himenter. He was 
leaning forward,- his elbows upon his 
knees, his eyes fixed upon the gas blaze, 
as though he were striving to stare it out 
of countenance. 

Hearing me stir he swept me a pierc- 
ing glance from under his jutting brows, 
and remarked: 

‘*Been snoozin’, ain’t you?”’ 

I nodded—and again yawned. 

*‘Didn’t hear me come in, did you?”’ 

I shook my head—once more yawning. 

‘Say, look here!’’ he growled testily. 
‘‘Seems to me I’m goin’ to find you 
mighty poor company, to-night. You’re 
gapin’ like a mudcat out o’ water; 
must be sleepier’n ol’ Andy Perdue was 
the time he rolled off’n his kitchen 
roof.”’ 

‘*How was that, Jim?’’ I asked—clap- 
ping my hand over my mouth to stifle 
another yawn. 

“*Never told you, didn’t I?”’ 

ss Nac 

‘“‘Never told you wothin’ ’bout ol’ 
Andy?’’ —with a shy glance—-half in- 
credulous. 

‘‘Never—not that I recall.’’ 


‘*Well, I w//—if you’ll promise not 
to go to sleep on my hands, like you’re 


> 9? 


in the habit o’ doin’. 





‘*T promise.” 

‘*All right, then—an’ here goes.”’ 

He proceeded with his rambling rem- 
iniscences of old Andy Perdue, punc- 
tuating his tiresome drivel with meas- 
ured puffs at his shortening cigar—-and 
an occasional sigh of regret, as he noted 
the rapidly accumulating ash on the 
lighted end. I listened with what in- 
terest I could summon, studying his 
profile upon the wall—-as usual—and 
offering a nod or grunt, at intervals, to 
keep him going. For I have learned 
that Jim Whiss is like a perverse and 
erratic clock that insists on striking out 
of all order and precedent; there is no 
stopping him until he has run down. 

**Ol’ Andy Perdue,’’ he began, ‘‘was 
a Quaker by birth, an’ lived out at Fox- 
town, some thirty ’r forty years ago. 
Was a kin’ o’ carpenter an’ cabinet 
maker—an’ the slowest, sleepiest, laziest, 
dilatoriest mortal that ever drawed the 
breath of life. W’y, he was so darned 
lazy he didn’t want to die—’feared he 
might have to kick an’ struggle a little, 
right at the end. His wife an’ boy went 
off on a visit one time, an’ was gone a 
week. Andy was too lazy to cook his 
own meals; an’ jest turned in an’ slept 
the whole seven days an’ nights. The 
time he fell off’m his own kitchen he 
was patchin’ the shingle roof; an’ he 
went to sleep in the bilin’ sun, an’ rolled 
off. Jest waked up long enough, as he 
flopped over the eave trough, to holler 
—‘I say dead’; an’ then hit the ground 
kerslap—an’ went to sleep ag’ in. 

**An’ slow — he was slower ’n the 
seven-year itch! Feller took a baby 

















cradle to him, one time, to have a new 
rocker put on it. Well, sir, that p’rtic’- 
lar piece o’ furniture was kicked ’round 
the shop fer over twenty years. Then 
one day Andy gits in a splutter an’ 
drawls: 

‘**By the way, I’ve neglected to fix 
Solomon Rafter’s baby crib, thee knows; 
an’ I must do it right away.’ 

‘‘The blamed lazy ol’ scamp pitched 
in an’ put on a new rocker, shouldered 
the cradle, an’ toted it home. An’ 
what do you s’pose?’’ 

“IT can’t form a supposition, Jim,’’ 
I smiled. 

‘*Well, sir,’”? he resumed with an air 
of convincing earnestness, ‘‘maybe you 
won’t believe it, but ol’ Sol met him at 
the door, a-bowin’ an’ a-¢milin’, an’ 
says: é 

““*I’m mighty glad you’ve got that 
cradle done an’ brung it home, Andy; 
we’re needin’ it—an’ I was jest startin’ 
to come over after it. The gal we wanted 
to rock in it has got a baby of ’er own, 
now, an’ we was wantin’ this cradle 
pow’rful bad. Thank you ever so much 
fer bein’ so prompt an’ accommo- 
datin’. 

‘“W’y, the ol’ poke was so slow people 
used to leave standin’ orders fer coffins, 
years ahead. I worked fer ol’ Andy 
one winter; an’ I know all about it. 
Feller from Stonebury come into the 
shop one day, an’ says: 

‘¢*Where’s Andy?’ 

**¢QOut,’’’ says I. 

‘¢ “Be back soon?’ says he. 

**¢Can’t say. Nobody knows but him; 
an’ the chances is that Ae don’t. Want 
to see him on business?’ ”’ 

‘¢*Ves’, heanswers. ‘Wanted totrade 


him some cherry lumber fer furniture.’ 
“«*S’pect we can trade, 
‘**How much lumber you got?”’ 
***Don’t know how much, yit.’ 
“* ‘Seasoned?’ ’’ I asks. 
‘¢¢W-e-e-l, no,’ he answers, kin o’ 
slow Ifke. 


»9?9 


says I. 


‘Fact is I jest set out the 
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cherry sprouts this spring; but I ’lowed 
they’d be growed into trees big enough 
fer lumber by the time Andy had the 
furniture ready.’ ”’ 

Whiss threw away the stump of the 
cigar, chuckling asthmatically. Then 
he ran his chubby fingers through his 
shock of hair and remarked reflectively : 

‘*Seems most men have a certain gait 
an’ speed—an’ ain’t capable of no other. 
Ol’ Andy never got in a hurry but twice 
in his life; an’ both times it got him into 
trouble. The first time was when he was 
askin’ a silent blessin’ at the breakfast 
table one mornin’. Jest as he was in 
the middle of his squirmin’ agony he 
happened to hear the ol’ cow smashin’ 
down the gate that led from the barn- 
yard into the garden patch, an’ he jumps 
up, tippin’ over his chair, an’ purty near 
upsettin’ the table, an’ he hollers loud 
enough to keel the bark off’m a tree: 

‘**There’s that durned ol’ heifer 
gittin’ into the sweet corn ag’in, thee 
knows! Call the dog, David! Dad rot 
her pesky ol’ hide—I’ll stove her ribs 
in!’ 

*“*An’ out the door he wene~—like a 
skeered rubbit out of its squat. The 
whole neighborhood heerd his violent 
language, an’ was scandalized, of course; 
an’ ol’ Andy come mighty nigh gittin’ 
churched fer his hasty words an’ temper. 

‘The other time him an’ his son 
David was ridin’ ’long the road one 
Sunday mornin’ on the’r way to Quaker 
meetin’. Jest beyond Jim Furniss’s 
place, on the ol’ Roosterville road, 
they come upon a squir’!] gatherin’ nuts 
under a hick’ry tree. The squir’] saw 
them ’bout the time they saw it; an’ it 
give a flirt to its tail, jumped onto the 
rail fence an’ lit out fer tall timber like 
a streak o’ moonshine. Ol’ Andy got 
excited to once, an’ hollered: 

***After him, David! 
little rascal down, thee knows!’ 

‘“‘Then both of ’em dug the’r heels 
into th’r poky ol’ plow-nags, an’ went 
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gallopin’ down the road—leavin’ a cloud 
’o dust behind ’em, so thick you 
couldn’t cut it with a knife. 

‘*Well, sir, the squir’] kept the fence, 
fer "bout a quarter of a mile; then it 
jumped off onto atobacker house close 
to the road, an’ skinned ’round the cor- 
ner of it. 

‘**Jump off an’ tie thee horse, David 
—an’ git thee a club!’ ol’ Andy shouted. 
‘We’ve got the little varmint cornered, 
thee knows!’ 

‘An’ off they both tumbled. Andy 
went ’round the tobacker house, one 
way, an’ David went ’round t’other. 
Andy come upon the squir’! jest ’round 
the first corner, an’ cracked a lick at it 
with a tobacker stick, that would ’ave 
jolted a meetin’ house. Away went the 
squir’l ’round the next corner, whiskin’ 
its tail an’ a-chatterin’ like all-possessed ; 
an’ after it went ol’ Andy—jest a-whoop- 
in’ an’ yellin’: 

***Here he comes, David—head him 
off! Crack it to him as he turns the 
next corner, thee understands!’ 

‘*Well, David done jest as ol’ Andy 
advised. He struck a ton at that squir’]; 
but missed it slick an’ clean—an’ 
fetched his daddy a clite that purty near 
laid the ol’ sinner out. Andy dropped 
his club, clapped both hands to his head 
an’ hopped ’round on one leg, bawlin’ 
like a yearlin’ bull: 

‘* *Gee-bush-theeself, David! Thee’s 
killed thee father—thee’s killed thee 
only father!’ 

Other people was goin’ to Quaker 
meetin’, an’ a big crowd of ’em had 
c’lected in the road in front of the to- 
backer house, an’ was watchin’ the 
whole p’rformance. They was so 


shocked an’ mortified by the pr’ceedin’ 
that they rode away in silence, leavin’ 
the ol’ scamp a-howlin’ bloody murder. 
An’ the upshot of the matter was that ol’ 
Andy an’ his boy both got turned out o’ 
meetin. ”’ 
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‘‘What did he do then?’’ I asked, 
feeling intuitively that there was more 
to come. 

Jim stiffly got upon his feet, and, 
while buttoning his shaggy coat and 
winding endless folds of a red comforter 
around his neck, concluded: 

“‘J’ined the Methodists down to 
Mount Hebron; but didn’t stay with 
"em long, ’n finally died a common 
backslider. Might ’ave stayed with the 
Methodists if it hadn’t been fer his 
pesky laziness an’ consumin’ dilatori- 
ness. He was so dodrotted lazy he 
wouldn’t go to the exertion an’ trouble 
of wearin’ specs--too much work, you 
know, to be c’ntinually puttin’ ’em on 
an’ takin’ ’em off; an’ one time at Sun- 
day school that verse come to him to 
read, where the angel .troubled the 
water—mixed it up some way so it’d 
cure sick folks. If you know anything 
bout the bible, which y’r actions n’ 
conduct don’t show that you do, you’ll 
remember that the verse reads somethin’ 
like this—don’t know that I can quote 
it exactly myself: 

‘*¢At certain seasons o’ the year an 
angel went down to the pool an’ troubled 
the water.’’ 

‘*Well, as I said, that verse come to 


ol’ Andy, an’ squintin’ his eyes an’ 
puckerin’ his ol’ saddle-flap face, he 
drawls out: 


** “At certain seasons of the year. an 
angel went down to the pool—’ 

‘“‘Right there he stuck fer a minute. 
Then he took a deep breath an’ a final 
squint an’ finished with a jerk: 

““An’—an’ fumbled into the water!’ ° 

**You ort to ’ave been there — to hear 
them people yell an’ laugh. An’ ol’ 
Andy got mad, an’ was never back in 
that church agin, an—’’ 

Jim broke off suddenly and shuffled 
toward the door, grumbling surlily to 
himself, as he went. He had heard a 
caller’s step ascending the stairs. 
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Practical Help for Reservation Indians 


Their Marked Success in Logging their Timber on the Bad River Reservation in Northern 
Wisconsin—They Learn Habits of Industry, Earn Good Wages, Clear their Land for 
Farming, and Quickly Acquire the White Man’s Desire for Comfortable Hoines, 


By WILL H. CHAPPLE 


HE BAD RIVER Indian reservation, 

located in Northern Wisconsin, is at 
present one of the most thrifty examples 
of the government’s attempts to make 
the Indians self-supporting. This res- 
ervation is situated about eight miles 
south of Ashland, Wisconsin. The lat- 
ter city is a great center for the manufac- 
ture of lumber. 
and. white pine and a generous growth 
of all kinds of hardwood covered the 


A fine growth of norway - 





reservation,—a great hindrance to the 
strenuous efforts of the pioneer govern- 
ment farmers, who-attempted to get the 
Indians generally interested in agricul- 
ture,—but a great blessing in these more 
modern days, as the cutting of this valu- 
able timber yields a large revenue while 
teaching the Indian the secrets of the 
white man’s industry. 

Not many years ago the Indians of the 
Bad River reservation were almost en- 
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tirely dependent on appropriations from 
the government for their very existence. 
The hunting could not be depended 
upon entirely and their meager efforts 
at’ fafming’ did’ not yiéld -sufficient to 
keep them, owing to their natural indo- 


lence.. The pigneers of any community 
who have had to gat-their way through 
forests, then down into the soil through 
myriads of stumps ah a‘tangled'mass of 
roots and all ‘subsoil growth, have acon- 
ception of the difficulties and discourage- 


ments incident to such a beginning — « 


difficulties ‘which, thé’ Indians. were 
entirely “incapable of surmounting,— at 
least under.the cénditions-which origin- 


ally prevailed. “They had the kind and - 


intelligent direction: of government far- 
mers, one at a time, however,—but how 
pathetically : inadequate ! 
brave, traditignally a: huntsman, iin his 
endeavor to conquer the forest ‘wild 
a mere babe,—could not be persuaded 
to. take up any consecutive action: 

But all this is changed now. The 
forests are gradually disappearing and 
beautiful garden spots are blossoming 
here and there over the reservation. 

The fact that forest fires were doing 
incalculable damage each year to the tim- 
ber of the reservation, damage augmented 
to some extent by a small percentage of 


BEFORE THE LUMBERING BEGAN 


The Indian ~ 








RESERVATION INDIANS 
dead and down timber, and spurred by 
the knowledge that the Indians were liv- 
ing a hand-to-mouth existence only by 
virtue of occasional appropriations from 
Washington, led government officials to 
acquiesce in a happy plan to permit the 
cutting of the timber, thus establishing 
a revenue for the Indians and at the same 
time starting the work of clearing pre- 
paratory to the inevitable final pursuit 
of the inhabitants;— agriculture. 

In 1894 the J. S. Stearns Lumber 
Company, of which J. S. Stearns of Mich- 
igan is president, secured the contract to 
cut this timber on the reservation, and 
Mr. L..V. Baker, the secretary and treas- 
urer of the. company, -was placed in 
charge of the work of supervising the 
building of the plant and making the 
improvements necessary. A model saw- 
mill plant was soon in operation, with 
planing mill, lumber sheds, railroad 
sidings and everything that pertains to 
the manufacture and shipping of lumber. 

The company has just completed a 
standard gauge railroad about twelve 
miles long, and which will eventually be 
twenty-five to thirty miles long. This 
will open the reservation and be of great 
benefit in settling it up as it follows one of 
the small streams that flow through some 
of the reservation’s best farming land, 

and its branches 
reach several por- 









tions of the reserva- 
tion. When it is 
vacated as a logging 
road, it can be used 
as a wagon road, 
thus saving the 
government or the 
Indians a large 
amount of money 
that would need to 
be spent in opening 
highways. 

The _ installation 
of this plant served 
a double purpose. 














It has given employment to the Indians, 
such of them as could be induced to 
work like white men, and thus actually 
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some position in the mill where the logs 
are sawed into boards. But from a small 
nucleus of a few energetic Indians who 


LOGGING CAMP ON BAD RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 
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to earn their living; and it has given 
them individual bank accounts, which 
are held by the government, as an ad- 
minstrator of an estate would hold 
property and funds for a minor heir. 
Only such sums are given to the Indians 
as they actually need in further clearing 
the land from which the timber has been 
cut, or in building little cottages, barns 
and sheds on the embryo farms. 

The establishment of the saw-mill and 
the subsequent lumbering operations 
have done more towards developing the 
Indians than a half century of teaching. 
It was rather difficult in the beginning 
to get the Indians to do-a good hard 
day’s work, such as is demanded of men 
who go into the woods to-cut down trees 
and prepare the logs for the saw-mill, 
drive the logs down stream to the mill 
boom where they are stored, or serve at 





led the way into the new regime of stren- 
uous living, the movement has grown 
in a surprisingly satisfactory manner, 
until now the Bad River Indian reserva- 
tion is one of the shining examples in 
the whole country, as to what can be 
done towards making the Indians self- 
supporting and independent. 

It was some years ago that the Indians 
of the reservation were given lands in 
severalty in the form of allotments. This 
was.a difficult matter for the government 
to adjudicate, there being so many 
‘‘squaw’’ men and a strange mixture of 
Indians who belonged on neighboring 
reservations, but it was finally accom- 
plished with just as much general satisfac- 
tion as the division of any estate. Asa 


“rule the Indians were each given eighty 


acres of land. 
A large fund is being created by the 
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payments that are made by the Stearns 
Lumber Company for the timber on 
these lands. Payment is made in each 
case just as soon as the timber is cut. 
The government has a scaler on the res- 
ervation to determine the number of feet 
yielded by the timber on each allotment. 
It will no doubt surprise many hard- 
working farmers throughout the United 
States to know that at the present time 
some of these Indians each have $5,000 
to their credit, held for them by Uncle 
Sam, the best banker jn the world; and 
in addition to this they still have their 
farms, valuable now and destined to be- 
come much more so as the process of 
development continues; all this in addi- 
tion to the fact that they are earning their 


wages in the saw-mill, on the river drives - 


or in the woods. It is difficult to im- 
_ agine that less than ten years ago these 
same workers were ‘‘blanket’’ Indians, 
content to sit by their wigwams, calmly 
smoking their pipes and waiting for the 


A LOG JAM AT ODANAH, THE INDIAN VILLAGE 
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next government appropriation to arrive. 
Their chief occupation then was to watch 
and wait, the interim between appropria- 
tions some times being so extended as 
to start within them the pangs of hunger 
and incidentally stir them to mutterings 
against the Great White Father who left 
them penned in on a small reservation 
and yet fed them so tardily. 

Argue the matter as much as we will 
the fact still remains that there is no race 
of people that seems so content with in- 
dolence as the Indians. The trend of 
the government’s policy for years has 
been to increase this natural propensity. 
Whenever its officials make a distribution 
of cash among them it simply puts off 
the day when it will have to undo this 
policy and teach the Indians that there 
is no recompense without work. 

The influence of the single saw-mill 
on the Bad River Indian reservation has 
done more than a hundred years of iso- 
lation and itinerant teaching to make the 











Indians independent and give them 
‘‘grown-up”’ ideas of existence. When 
it began operations there, the Indians 
were not actually earning a cent towards 
their own support, excepting in isolated 
instances: now 
about half of them 
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of lumber inspecting and is regularly 
employed by the Stearns Lumber Com- 
pany as one of its inspectors. One of 
the crews on the river is composed en- 
tirely of Indians and bas an Indian fore- 


VIEW OF J. S. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY’S SAW MILL PLANT 





are employed at 
something in con- 
nection with the 
lumbering o pera- 
tions. And they 
are paid good 
wages, too, the same 
as white men en- 
gaged in the same 
work. Last year 
the Stearns Lumber 
Company paid $32,- 
325.37 in wages to 
the Indians it em- 
ploys, a monthly 
distribution of 
about $3,000 among 
them. The influ- 
ence of their wages 
is already being evi- 
denced by the cozy little cottages erected 
in the little village of Odanah, where 
the saw-mill is located. The Indians 
are building real homes. They are 
painting these little homes like white 
people; they embellish them with pretty 
little dormer and bay windows. Not 
only in the homes but in the manner of 
dress, the Indians are showing the un- 
conscious influence which daily contact 
in occupation with white people has on 
them. They do not expend their last pen- 
ny on gaudy colors as did the aboriginal. 
With the advance of civilization comes 
the desire for more modest colors. 

One Indian -boy who went into the 
mill at the commonest kind of work, is 
now engaged in one of the most respon- 
sible positions in the manufacture of 
lumber, that of sawyer, and he earns 
over five dollars per day. Another I[n- 





‘ dian has mastered the intricate details 
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man. The crew does as good work as 
a crew of white men. The foreman 
makes his regular reports to the officials 
of the company, in a highly satisfactory 
manner. This is one of the most grati- 
fying signs of their growth, showing 
that in this particular line of work which 
seems to appeal to the Indians more 
than any other, they progress without 
the constant vigilance of the white man’s 
supervision. They seem to enjoy out- 


‘ door work along the rivers and are very 


fond of the large teams of horses which 
are used in logging operations. 

Large contracts for logging have been 
let by the Stearns Lumber Company in 
two or three instances to Indians who 
have shown remarkable ability in grasp- 
ing the work of logging. These jobbers 
have earhed profits like any white men 
contractors. They have hired Indians 
and white men to labor for them, all on 
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the same footing. One Indian contrac- 
tor who goes by the English name of 
Edward Haskins is employing 105 men 
in the woods on the reservation this 
winter and will cut from 7,000,000 to 
8,000,000 feet of logs and prepare them 
for the saw mill. 

The Bad River reservation is one of 
about half a dozen mill reservations, 
which are under the care of Major Camp- 
bell, who was an officer in the Civil War. 
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ning only seven years. The Indian vil- 
lage of Odanah now looks like a pros- 
perous settlement of white people and is 
gathering the air of thrift and enterprise 
each year. The surrounding land is 
being cleared rapidly and fields of grain 
are taking the places of forest fastnesses 
for wigwams. Instead of the gutteral 
grunt of the blanket Indian, salutations 
are now of the white man’s .coinage,— 
‘*Hello!’’ the favorite greeting, and ‘‘So 
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He is known as Indian agent, and all of 
these smail reservations taken together 
are known as the La Pointe agency, 
with headquarters in the government 
building at Ashland. The agency takes 
its name from the historical old settle- 
ment on Madeline Island in Chequame- 
gon Bay, Lake Superior, where Father 
Marquette did some of his early mis- 
sionary work and where the first John 
Jacob Astor established one of his orig- 
inal trading posts. 

A careful estimate places the duration 
of these logging operations at ten years 
more. At present half of the Indians 
are working and the mill has been run- 





long,’’ at parting. This among the men; 
but among the women: ‘‘Good morn- 
ing’’ and ‘‘How d’ do;’’ and at parting, 
‘*Good-bye”’ or ‘‘Good evening.”’ 

Strange that we should herald a saw- 
mill as the advance agent of civilization 
instead of the Indian schools and other 
of the government’s expensive experi- 
ments for theoretical education. But, 
after all, not so strange when we stop to 
consider that it is an occupation that 
directly interests the Indians. We actu- 
ally bring them into contact with the 
whites, where gradually they assume the 
same responsibilities and gain the same 
hopes and aspirations. 
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New Mexico 
Third of a Millentum— Half a Century—A Decade 








By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor of the Journal of Education 


T is possible that talk of statehood 

may, for the first time in a quarter of 

a millenium, interest English-American 
in Mexican-American citizens. 

The statehood proposition is certain to 
give a few citizens of the East and mid- 
dle West paroxysms closely akin to those 
enjoyed by anti-Imperialists over the 
Filipinos. 

Whether statehood for New Mexico 
comes now, or after the next presiden- 
tial election, or ten years hence, is of 
slight concern except to office-holders 
and office-seekers, but it will come be- 
fore the people of the United States have 


an intelligent appreciation of their new 
sister, even if the campaign of enlight- 
enment should begin today. 

I am writing on this lovely ‘‘Chrees- 
mus’’ day of 1902 on the broad veranda 
of the Castaneda in the mellow rays of 
the sun that has scarcely found a cloud 
the size of a man’s hand in his last 365 
visits to Las Vegas. ‘‘Castaneda,’’—the 
name, carries us back 460 years, almost 
four-score years before the wee little 
boulder at Plymouth dreamed of fame; 
back to Castaneda, the strangely fascin- 
ating man whose letters of 1542, now 
resting in the inner sanctuary of the 
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Lenox library of New York City, have 
made Coronado a traditional hero and a 
historical enigma for almost half a mill- 
enium. 

With the Castaneda letters in one’s 
thought, it is something more than a 
dream to be enjoying the hospitality of 
a twentieth century hotel whose archi- 
tecture, equipment and cuisine are of 
the metropolitan standard. 

For nearly a third-of a thousand years 
New Mexico was under Mexican rule; 
for fifty years it has been under the 
political rule of the United States; for 
ten years it has been’ under intelligent 
territorial rule, and while the most ar- 
dent local champion of statehood will 
not assent that the territory from.end to 
end has been trained to statehood, the 
most-bitter local opponent of statehood 
will not deny that it will require but a 
short time-at-the pace of the past decade 
to prepare the territory to join the sis- 
terhood. 

By, inheritance, tradition and lan- 
guage, the large majority of the residents 
are affiliated with Mexico rather than 
with the United States. The reason for 
this is not to their discredit nor to the 
credit of Mexico, but to the discredit of 
the United States. 

With all our boasted devotion to free 
schools, there was no faintest trace of an 
American school in the territory twelve 
years ago, except for the Indians, who 
have fared infinitely better at the hands 
of the goverment, educationally, than 
the other children of the territory. 

About a quarter of a century ago, the 
Protestant churches did a little for the 
education of American children in Albu- 
querque, East Las Vegas and Sante Fe, 
and an apology for a little in Las Cruces 
and a few Mexican communities; but, for 
all that the government did, New Mexico 
might have been in Egyptian darkness 
educationally in 1890. 

From time immemorial there have 
Catholic church schools 


been several 
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and the entire Mexican population has 
been at least nominally Christian. Ad- 
mit if you please any criticism of the 
Catholic church in New Mexico prior 
to its passing into an American diocese, 
and even then what was done for the 
American Mexican was infinitely more 
creditable than what the United States 
and other churches left undone. 

Twenty years ago I came to know the 
territory fairly well, notably in the 
Americanized cities, and I became ac- 
quainted with the educational mission 
work and appreciated the great joy and 
proud boast over the slight advance 
made in years of heroic effort of Ameri- 
can Church societies to scatter a few ed- 
ucational seeds. 

Aside from the Catholics, there are in 
all private and church schools eighty- 
one teachers and 2,272 pupils enrolled. 
It is easy, therefore, for me to appreciate 
what the public schools have accom- 
plished in eleven years. To-day there 
are more than 4,000 pupils enrolled, 
mostly in good schools; there are 1,046 
teachers, drawing $412,340 in salaries, 
and there is public school property 
valued at far more than a million. 

In remembrance of the ten years that. 
enrolled only a few children, the aston- 
ishment is inexpressible to think of an 
eleven years enrollment of 261,886 pu- 
pils and the employment of 5,599 teach- 
ers to whom a total of $1,155,645 has 
been paid in salaries. 

Greater yet, in remembrance of the 
names given to some of the schools in 
those days, is the amazement at the 
buildings, equipment and professional 
standards of the university at Albu- 
querque, the agricultural college at Me- 
silla Park, the school of mines at 
Socorro, the normal school at Silver 
City and the normal university at Las 
Vegas, enrolling a total of nearly 1,000 
earnest students. 

Here is a territory in which scarcely 
any English was spoken over nine-tenths 




















of its area eleven years ago; in which 
there had not been a public school in 
the 350 years-of its history; in which 
there had not been an institution of 
learning of any prominence, and, sud- 
denly, ina decade, it has been trans- 
formed as by magic and the people pay 
the bills, an average tax for the schools 
of $5.00 ($4.94) for every man, woman 
and child in the territory, with the aver- 
age salary of $54.30 for. the teachers. 
The spirit behind it all is more remark- 
able than the accomplishment. Hon. 
J. Francisco Chavez, superintendent of 
public instruction, voices the spirit of 
the people in this memorable utterance: 

‘The indispensableness of education 
to worldly prosperity has been demon- 
strated. An ignorant people not only is, 
but must be, a poor people. They must 
be destitute of sagacity and, of course, 
of competence and comfort. The proof 
of this does not depend upon the lessons 
of history, but on the constitution of 
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nature. No richness of climate, no 
spontaneous productiveness of soil, no 
facilities of commerce, no stores of the 
precious and useful metals garnered in 
the treasure-chambers of the earth can 
confer even worldly prosperity upon an 
uneducated people. Such a people can- 
not in this day and generation create 
wealth of themseles, and whatever riches 
may be showered upon them will run 
to waste. 

“Let whoever will sow the seed or 
gather the fruits, intelligence will con- 
sume the banquet.” 

I doubt if in the world’s history there 
has been more done for educational ad- 
vancement in eleven years by any people 
than has been done by the residents of 
New Mexico since 1890. 

Who can prophesy, or even make a 
good Yankee guess, at what New Mex- 
ico will be when an educated, English- 
speaking people shall make the most of 
its soil, climate, mines and resorts? 


Haddad’s Light of Asia 


By FRANK ABIAL FLOWER 


ELIM S. HADDAD, an artist of Mt. 

Lebanon in Syria, has invented a 
new alphabet for writing and printing 
the languages of more than 250,000,000 
people, and also has invented, and had 
manufactured in America, a typewriting 
machine for writing all languages which 
employ the complicated Arabic charac- 
ters—the first successful mechanism of 
this kind in the world. 





The number of characters required to 
print a newspaper or book in Arabic is 
630. A printer’s case of Arabic letters 
is as large as a dining table. There is no 
Arabic type-writing machine — except 
the one just produced by Haddad-- 
because a key-board containing over 600 
characters, some large and some small, 
some narrow and some wide, would 
require mechanism enough to fill a 
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piano box and cost from $500 to $1,000. 

This cumbrousness has made the 
cost of printing books in Arabic almost 
prohibitive, and is the reason why those 
who inventec the ‘golden art of poetry,”’ 
brought to us alchemy, medicine, astron- 
omy, mathematics and the most pictur- 
esque architecture extant, are now in the 
direst literary poverty. 

Their letters have four positions 
in the printed line — initial, middle, 
final and isolated — and types for print- 
ing or use on a writing machine must be 
so made that each will join all the others 
on the three distinct horizontal lines in 
all positions save isolated. This rather 
blind statement may be better understood 
by having attention called to the fact 
that @ in ‘‘cat’’ is not likea@ in ‘‘pa’’, or 
ain ‘‘at’’, or an isolated a, and so on 
through the alphabet. These compli- 
cations of size, width and positions 
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are what have rendered improvements in 
types and the production of type-writing 
machines impossible. 

Mr. Haddad struck at the root of the 
evil by reducing the number of charac- 
ters from 630 to fifty-three, including 
six ‘‘weak’’ letters used in the Turkish 
language only. 

Knowing that his people would accept 
nothing differing materially from what 
they had been using for ages, he so com- 
bined the old characters structurally, 
while reducing their number, that when 
joined in printing, they lost nothing per- 
ceptible of their ancient appearance. 
He then reduced them to common units 
of height and width and so rearranged 
them that those used most are found 
nearest the hands of the compositor or 
operator. Having accomplished these 
changes, he made complete fonts of type 
according to his invention, which are 
en route to Egypt and Turkey, ready for 
making books and newspapers, and also 
had manufactured, in America, two 
beautiful type-writers, finished in white 



















and gold and nickel. One of these ma- 
chines has been shipped to the Sultan of 
Turkey, as a mark of respect; the other 
Mr. Haddad personally presented to the 
Khedive of Egypt at Christmas. 

While showing his wonderful machine 
to the Turkish minister ‘in Washington, 
the Persian minister, who was present; 


cut from the Arabic newspaper JMerrat. 


el Gharb, a slip, No. 1, which: Mr. 
Haddad copied on his machine as shown 
in No. 2—the former printed from a 
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case of 630 or more characters; the latter 
from a key-board of only fifty-three 
characters, or twenty less than comprise 
the keyboard of an English type-writ- 
ing machine. : 
Turkey, Arabia, Syria, Persia, Britis 
India, Hindustan, Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Morocco, Tunis, Turkey in Europe, and 
in fact all Mohammedan countries, so 
far as they are Mohammedan, use the 
Arabic characters in writing and print- 
ing. Thus, telegraphic messages are not 
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- pigs, pianos, plows 
. Thousands of these ancient manuscripts, 


sent in native tongues in those countries, . 
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which, of course, are without type-writing 
machines and in some cases without a ° 
newspaper the natives can read. 

The Koran unified the Arab nations 
and sent them conquering over southern 
Europe and northern Africa— from Lis- 
bon.to Samarcand and gave them a bril- 
liant sway of centuries. Haddad’s inven- 
tion will lift them into the light of mod- 
ern. civilization-—vitalize their trade and 
commerce, and open their imaginative, 
fantastic, gorgeous and irridescent liter- 


ature to the remainder of mankind. 


Once the Arabs held great national 
festivals at which rich prizes were award- 
ed for the finest poems and compositions, 
just as Americans now hold expositions 
and fairs and give rewards for the best 
and pumpkins. 


hidden: away in Persia, Arabia and 
Egypt because the cost of their repro- 
duction could not be met, will be 
brought to light by Haddad’s really 
remarkable invention. 

The inventor is quite as notable as his 
invention. Born in Mount Lebanon, 
he became an artist in a country which 
possessed no artists, artists’ materials, 
art or pictures. 

Establishing a studio in Cairo, he at- 
tracted attention by the accuracy of his 
drawing, the fervor of his imagination 
and the vividness of his Oriental color- 
ing. His first exhibition at the Cairo 
Annual Salon won the government’s first 
prize. This feat added to his fame and 
brought him in contact with persons of 
means who advanced more than the $50,- 
ooo required to finish his invention and 
put types and writing machines on the 
market. In Egypt, Syria, Turkey and 
Arabia, Haddad is regarded as greater 
than Edison, for his invention unlocks 
the literary treasures of more than a 
dozen peoples—of one-sixth of all man- 
kind —and will give to their commerce, 
learning and progress a modern impetus 
to which no end is imaginable. 
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Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood, who still prac- 
tices law in Washing- 
ton and is a familiar 
figure in committee 
rooms in the national 
capitol, has the unique 
distinction of being 
the only woman who 
ever “made the run” 
for the presidency of 
the United States. The 
nomination, made at 
a convention of Cali- 
fornia women, was 
wnsought by Mrs. 
Lockwood, but, like 
the greatness of some, 
was thrust upon her, 
and she led the way to 
the polling of several 
thousand votes and to 
the astonishing of the 


How | 


T was in the regular course of presi- 

dential elections in 1884 that I re- 
ceived the nomination to the office. 
The national conventions had _ been 
assembled, and had made their nomina- 
tions early. James G. Blaine, then in 


the zenith of his popularity and one of 
the leading statesmen of the nation, had 
been nominated by the republican party, 
and Grover Cleveland, then a new possi- 
bility, and comparatively unknown, was 
nominated by the democratic party; 
John P. St. John headed the ticket for 
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country. The cam- 
paign made by the ad- 
vocates of women’s 
rights under the leader- 
ship of Mrs, Lockwood 
forms an interesting 
and significant chapter 
in the political history 
of the country, and is 
here written for the 
first time by the 
woman who essayed 
to sit in the chair of 
the chief magistrate of 
the land. Since that 
time her cause has 
gained prodigiously. 
In several Western 
states and in Australia 
women have gained 
full franchise rights— 
and they are making 
progress everywhere. 
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the prohibitionists, and Benjamin F. 
Butler was nominated in Michigan by 
the laboring men’s party, and his nom- 
ination had been made by a woman. 
Progressive and thinking women from 
all parties had attended in greater or less 
numbers all of these conventions, and 
were pressing forward for recognition. 
About this time Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Mrs. Susan B. Anthony 
came out ina circular, directed to the 
leading women of the country, urging 
them to use their influence for the repub- 
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lican party; a copy of it was sent to me. 
I had been present, as had also Miss 
Phoebe Cousins and others, at the con- 
vention in Chicago which had nominated 
Mr. Blaine, and we had besought the 
resolutions committee in vain to adopt a 
plank in their platform giving some rec- 
ognition to women. 

The circular of these distinguished 
ladies appeared to me to be so out of 
harmony with real conditions, that I at 
once made the following reply and. sent 
it to Mrs. Marietta L. B. Stow of San 
Francisco, who was then editing the 
Woman’s Herald of Industry, and which 
she published in her paper as follows: 


Washington, D: C., Aug. 10, 1884. 
EpitorR WoMAN’s HERALD OF INDUSTRY: 


The August number of your valuable paper is be- 
fore me. It has so much the true ring of justice and 
right in it, without fear or favor, that I am sure it 
must do good wherever it goes. 

Why not nominate women for important places? 
Is not Victoria Empress of India? Have we not 
among our country-women persons of as much talent 
and ability? Is not history full of precedents of 
women rulers? The appointment of Phoebe Cousins 
as assistant marshal of St. Louis is a step in the right 
direction. Itis in keeping with her education and 
profession, is suitable, legal work, and will have a 
softening and refining influence on the criminal classes 
of the city of St. Louis, and the attaches of the court. 
There should be more appointments of the same sort. 

If women in the states are not permitted to vote, 
there is no law against their being voted for, and if 
elected, filling the highest office in the gift of the 
people. 

Two of the present political parties who have can- 
didates in the field believe in woman suffrage. It 
would have been well had some of the candidates 
been women. There is no use in attempting to avoid 
the inevitable. 

The Republican party, claiming to be the party of 
progress, has little else but insult for women, when 
they appear before its “conventions” and ask for rec- 
ognition. Note, for instance, the resolution on woman 
suffrage presented to their convention on the sth of 
June. 

It is quite time that we had our own party; our own 
platform, and our own nominees. 

We shall never have equal rights until we take 
them, nor respect until we command it. Act up to 
your convictions of justice and right, and you cannot 
go far wrong. Yours truly, 

BELVA A. Lockwoop. 


Mrs. Stow made some extensive and 
liberal comments of her own on this let- 
ter in printing it, and then sent it in 
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turh to the leading women of the coun- 
try, and approving and disgruntled com- 
ments appeared in turn. Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar of Lafayette, Ind., then pub- 
lishing Our Herald, favored the nomina- 
tion. 

I had now been ten years in the prac- 
tice of law before the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia, and four years 
before the United States supreme court 
of claims, all of which courts I had 
opened to women by hand to hand work 
and dogged persistence, in the last two 
instances drafting the bill and lobbying 
it through congress in 1879. 

I had also secured the passage of an 
actin 1872, giving to the women em- 
ployes of the government equal pay with 
men for equal work; had secured the 
passage of an act appropriating $50,000 
for the payments of bounties to sailors 
and marines; had secured the appoint- 
ment of a matron in the district jail, and 
a sitting room and retiring room for 
women witnesses and women lawyers in 
the court house. My hands were full of 
legal work, often two or three cases a 
day, and my patronage, for a woman, 
was really marvelous. But I stopped at 
nothing, took hold of any class of case, 
from a common assault to a murder; had 
plenty of civil cases, giving no more 
thought to the nominations, when sud- 
denly, like a clap of thunder from a 
clear sky, came a nomination to me for 
the presidency from the women of Cali- 
fornia. 

Fired by the situation, and believing 
that I had some grit, the women, had 
called a convention and had nominated 
me for the presidency, with Marietta 
L. B. Stow as a running mate.. I was 
taken utterly by surprise, was too busy 
in my profession to stop, and for three 
days carried the letter of nomination in 
my pocket before mentioning it to any 
one. On the Monday morning follow- 
ing, with the answer in my pocket, I 
went up to the supreme court of the dis- 
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trict, where I had two civil cases torfile, 
and three in the court of claims, with a 
claim to look after in the war depart- 
ment, when Mr. M. A. Clancy, assistant 
clerk of the District of Columbia court, 
thea as now, who was filing my papers, 
said: 

‘*Mrs. Lockwood, you ought to vote 
for Ben Butler.’’ 

‘‘Why?’’ I asked. 

‘*Because he is a woman suffragist, a 
temperance man, and a labor reformer.”’ 

Clancy had formerly been private sec- 
retary to Butler in congress. I looked 
at him half in doubt as to whether I 
should give the matter away, and then, 
pulling the letter out of my pocket, and 
warning him not to mention it, replied: 

“Clancy, I’ve got a nomination my- 
self.”’ 

He glanced at the letter, and burst out 
laughing, saying: ‘‘That’s the best joke 
of the season.”’ 

I again warned him not to mention it, 
and especially not to tell the court re- 
porter, and sped away on my wheel to 
the post-office to mail my answer to the 
California women, and thence to the 
court of claims and the war department. 

I append below the letter and the re- 


sponse. 
San Francisco, Sept. 13-84. 
331 Montgomery St. 
Betva A. Lockwoop. 

MADAM: We, the undersigned, have the honor to 
congratulate you as the first woman ever nominated 
for the highest office in the gift of a nation, and we 
further congratulate you upon the cordial manner 
in which the nomination has been received by both 


le and press. 
— CLARA S, FOLTz 


Mary J. Hott 
ELi1zABETH J. Corsetrt, M.D. 
MARIETTA L. Stow 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 25-84. 
619 F St., N. W. 
Ciara S. Fottz, 
Mary J. Hott, 
ELIZABETH J. CORBETT, M. D., 
MARIETTA L. Stow. 


MESDAMEs: Your letter of congratulation reached 
me in due time and Iam proud to have such a coterie 
of able women at my beck. 

Now, without stopping to look back, let us see 
what a few earnest, capable women can do. 
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Do not fail to have a state convention called 
in California, an electoral ticket in the field and 
some talented woman or man nominated on the 
“ Bqual-Rights” ticket in each congressional district. 
Then work bravely for the election. If we can get 
one elector elected on our ticket so that that person 
will form one of the electoral college that meets here 
in December, this campaign of our Equal Rights 
party will pass into the history of 1884, and become 
the entering wedge—the first practical movement in 
the history of Woman Suffrage, and will be the be- 
ginning of theend. It will open a door to be shut no 
more forever, and four years from now will sweep the 
country. 

Already every newspaper in the land has caught up 
the refrain and all over the country earnest men and 
women are saying, Why not? With my best wishes to 


you ladies I remain, 
Yours truly, 


BELvA A. LocKwoop. 


In the meantime I had formulated a 
platform, thinking that we must take up 
every one of the current issues of the day, 
and at the same time make it so brief 
that the newspapers would publish it and 
the people read it. 

I had hardly returned to my office 
when the Evening Critic had sent up a 
reporter, who said: 

‘‘Mrs. Lockwood, I hear you have a 
nomination for the presidency. The 
Critic wants a copy of it and the reply.”’ 

A young woman typewriter in my 
office, Miss Lillie Sadler, thereupon 
typed him a copy from the rough notes 
on my desk, and he had hardly closed 
the door behind him, when another re- 
porter appeared, and said: 

‘*Mrs. Lockwood, we hear you have a 
nomination for the presidency and have 
accepted it. The Evening Star must 
have a copy, of course.’’ 

Again the typewriter’s fingers flew 
over the keys, and he was supplied with 
a copy, and I had turned again to my 
work when the office door again opened 
and in came an Associated Press re- 
porter, with his face all aglow, and re- 
peated : 

‘*Mrs. Lockwood, we hear you have a 
nomination. The public must have it, 
of course.’’ 

The evening had now come on, and I 
had gone to aconcert, when in camea 
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reporter for the National Republican, the 
only morning paper then in Washington. 
Again the typewriter supplied the want, 
giving this time a copy of the platform 
which I had instructed her to copy, and 
which I append below: 
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BELVA A LOCKWOO 
PLATFORM 
OF THE 


NATIONAL EQUAL RIGHTS PARTY, 


1. We pledZe ourselves, if elected to power, so faras 
in us lies, to do equal and exact justice to every class 
of our citizens, without distinction of color, sex, or 
nationality. 

2. We shall recommend that the laws of the several 





states be so amended that women will be recognized . 


as voters, and their property rights made equal with 
that of the male population, to the end that they may 
become self-supporting, rather than a dependent class. 

3. It wiil be our earnest endeavor to revive the now 
lagging industries of the country by encouraging and 
strengthening our commercial relations with other 
countries, especially with the Central and South 
American States, whose wealth of productions arenow 
largely diverted to England and other European coun- 
tries for lack of well established steamship lines, and 
railroad communications between these countries and 
our own, encourage exports by an effort to create a 
demand for our home productions; and to this end, we 
deem that a moderate tariff—suficient to protect the 
laboring classes, but not so high as to keep our goods 
out of the market, as most likely to conserve the best 


FOR 
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interests of our whole people. That is to say, we shall 
avoid as much as possible a high protective tariff on 
the one hand and free trade on the other. We shall 
also endeavor by all laudable means to increase the 
wages of laboring men and women. Our protective 
system will be most earnestly exerted to protect the 
commonwealth of the country from venality and cor 
ruption in high places. 

4. It will be our earnest effort to see that the solemn 
contract made with the soldiers of the country on en- 
listment into the United States service, viz: that if 
disabled therein they should be pensioned, strictly car- 
ried out, and that without unnecessary expense and 
delay to them; and a re-enactment of the “Arrears Act.” 

5. We shall discountenance by every legal means the 
liquor traffic, because its tendency is to demoralize the 
youth of the land; to lower the standard of morality 
among the people; and we do not believe that the rev- 
enue derived from it would feed and clothe the paupers 
that it makes, and the money expended on its account 
in courts, workhouses and prisons. 

6. We believe that the only solution of the Indian 
question is, to break up all of their small principalities 
and chieftainships, that have ever presented the anom- 
aly of small kingdoms scattered through a republic 
and ever liable to break out in some unexpected local- 
ity; and which have been hitherto maintained at such 
great expense to the government; and treat the Indian 
like a rational human being, as we have the negro — 
make him a citizen, amenable to the laws, and let him 
manage his own private affairs. 

7. That it is but just that every protection granted 
to citizens of the United States by birth should also be 
secured to the citizens of the United States by adoption. 

8. We shall continue gradually to pay the public debt 
and to refund the balance, but not in such manner as 
to curtail the circulating medium of the country so as 
to embarrass trade, but pledge ourselves that every 
dollar shall be paid in good time. 

9. We oppose monopoly, the tendency of which is to 
make the rich, richer, and the poor, poorer, as opposed 
to the genius and welfare of republican institutions. 

10. We shall endeavor to aid in every laudable way 
the work of educating the masses of the people, not 
only in book knowledge, but in physical, moral and 
social culture, in such a manner as will tend to elevate 
the standard of American manhood and womanhood— 
that the individual may receive the highest possible 
development. 

11. We recommend a uniform system of laws for the 
several States as desirable, as far as practicable; and 
especially the laws relating to the descent of property, 
marriage and divorce, and the limitation of contracts. 

12. We will endeavor to maintain the Peacable rela- 
tions which now exist between the various sections of 
our vast country, and strive to enter into a compact of 
peace with the other American as well as European 
nations, in order that the peace which we now enjoy 
may become perpetual. We believe that war is a relic 
of barbarism belonging to the past, and should only be 
resorted to in the direst extremity. 

13. That the dangers of a solid South ora solid North 
shall be averted by a strict regard to the interests of 
every section of the country, a fair distribution of pub. 
lic offices, and such a distribution of the public funds 
for the increase of the facilities of inter-commercial rela- 
tions as will restore the South to her former industrial 
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prestige, develop the exhaustless resources of the West, 
foster the iron, coal and woolen interests of the Middle 
States, and revive the manufactures of the East. 

14. We shall foster civil service, believing that a true 
civil service reform, honestly and candidly adminis 
tered will lift us out of the imputation of having be- 
come a nation of office-seekers, and have a tendency to 
develop in candidates for office an earnest desire to 
make themselves worthy and capable of performing 
the duties of the office that they desire to fill, and in 
order to make the reform a permanent one, recommend 
that it be ingrafted into the constitution of the United 
States. 

15 It will be the policy of the Equal Rights Party to 
see that the residue of the public domain is parceled 
out to actual settlers only, that the honest yeomanry 
of the land, and especially those who have fought to 
preserve it, shall enjoy its benefits. 


The secret was out and next morning 
I was famous. The letter of acceptance 
and the platform was not only copied in 
all the large dailies but in every country 
newspaper of any standing in the United 
States. The campaign having been un- 
corked, it seemed disposed to run itself. 
It was in vain that Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony and Lillie Devereaux 
Blake rose up and published in the 
newspapers that they had not made the 
nomination and, therefore, that it was 
not regular. Mrs. Abigail Scott Dunni- 
way published in her paper, the New 
Northwest, something akin to vitupera- 
tion, and Mrs. Stow replied in her paper. 
My daughter, Mrs. Ormes, replied to 
Mrs. Blake in the New York World, and 
matters looked a little squally, but there 
was no chance for any back step. 

Then the women of Washington be- 
came aroused, and determined on a rat- 
ification meeting, but no one in Wash- 
ington has a vote. An electoral ticket 
was therefore gotten up for Maryland, 
and Mrs. Amanda Best, who at that time 
had a country home within the confines 
of Prince George county, and near to 
the railroad station, offered to act as 
hostess. 

Notices of the meeting and how to get 
there were published in the Washington 
papers and billed in the streets. On ar- 
riving we found arambling old farm- 
house, which was used as a dressing- 
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room for the occasion. Huge, spreading 
old apple trees in the background were 
used for reception rooms and to shade 
the long tables of lemonade, sandwiches, 
pies and cake that had been spread un- 
der them. In the foreground on a pole 
was a large white streamer containing 
the names and portraits of the candi- 
dates, joined with the stars and stripes, 
a rough board platform and_ board seats 
in front; while the bright women of 
Washington and the sturdy old farmers 
of Maryland, who were almost amazed 
at the audacity of women holding a pol- 
itical convention, made the welkin ring. 

There was a lively speech from the 
presidential candidate, in which she 
counselled the women to rise up, and 
by their votes take possession of the 
affairs of the goverment. There wasa 
response from Maryland and from the 
District of Columbia, with a marked ap- 
preciation of the repast spread under 
the apple trees a little later, and as the 
sun went down the merry ratifiers hied 
themselves to the railroad station to take 
the train back to Washington. There, 
sitting on the railroad ties, with note 
books in hand, were nine reporters from 
Baltimore and Washington striving in 
the twilight to make an abstract of the 
candidate’s speech for their respective 
papers before the cars came rushing 
down. What they did not remember 
they unconcernedly made up, never los- 
ing chance of an opportunity to add a 
little color. The scene was both laugh- 
able and serious. Ofcourse, both Bal- 
timore and Washington had the report of 
the meeting next morning, with embell- 
ishments. 

Electoral tickets were then nominated 
in all of the states where there was any 
known organization that favored the 
movement. Mrs. Stow’s paper was con- 
verted into a lively campaign sheet and 
sent out broadcast. Messrs. Vose & Co. 


of New York City published portraits 
of the candidates in all sizes at their own 

















expense, and circulated them widely. 
Cleveland (Ohio) got up a Lockwood 


button. Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker of 
Dover, New Hampshire, headed the 
electoral ticket in that state, Clara Foltz 
in California, Amanda M. Best in Mary- 
land, Cynthia Leonard in New York, 
Lelia B. Robinson in Oregon, and two 
very bright women in Michigan and in 
Indiana. 

A lively and amusing feature of the 
campaign was the Mother Hubbard 
clubs, composed mostly of young men 
dressed in women’s clothes, who made 
speeches and sang songs, one of them 
always representing the candidate, and 
which the newspapers published as an 
actual verity. The most noted of these 
was the club at Rahway, New Jersey, 
which was pictured at large in Frank 
Leslie’s, the Broom Brigade of New 
York City, illustrated in the World, and 
the Mother Hubbard Club at Terra 
Haute, Indiana, which actually did some 
creditable work. 

The results of the campaign were sum- 
marized in this following petition: 

To THE HONORABLE, THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Your petitoner, a resident of the District of Columbia, 
claiming the inalienable rights and prerogatives of an 
American citizen, conspicuous among which is the 
time honored right of petition, most respectfully states: 

That at and during the recent election for President, 
held in the United States, your petitioner was one of 
the nominees for that responsible and honorable trust. 
That in the States of New Hampshire, New York, 
Michigan, Illinois, Maryland and California, the party 
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whose nominee your petitioner was, fully and in all re- 
spects complied with the laws, in placing their electoral 
tickets in the field. Your petitioner begs leave to set 
forth, that, in all of the afore mentioned states, the elec- 
toral tickets, having at their head “For President, 
Belva A. Lockwood; For Vice President, Marietta L. 
Stow,” did receive the suffrage and support of good 
citizens, as follows: 


NCW: TIMEIMGNINO 0S oes oe ea Owe 379 votes 
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CORT aio nid Shake sete shee Mes 74 «CO 


and the entire electoral vote of Indiana. 

Your petitioner further states that during the recent 
session of the Electoral College of the State of Indiana» 
at the capitol thereof, that after it had cast its vote for 
Cleveland it changed its mind, as it had an undisputed 
legal right to do, and cast its united vote for your peti. 
tioner. Your petitioner therefore demands that the 
vote of Indiana be counted for her in compliance with 
the expressed wish of the electors of said State. And 
thus your petitioner will ever pray. 

Mrs. Stow received this notification of 
the presentation of the petition: 


Wasnu. D. C, Jan. 12, 1884. 

Dear Mrs. Stow—The above is a facsimile of a peti- 
tion introduced into the senate to-day by Sen. Hoar 
and referred to the committee on privileges and elec- 
tions. BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 

Besides the votes named in the above 
petition, we received one-half of the 
electoral vote of Oregon, and a large 
vote in Pennsylvania, but the votes in 
the latter state were not counted, simply 
dumped into the waste basket as false 
votes. 

Thus ended a presidential campaign 
that has gone down in history, but which 
awakened the women of the country as 
nothing else has done since that time. 





THE MOTHER’S DREAM 


I’d a dream tonight 

As I fell asleep, 

O! The touching sight 
Makes me still to weep: 
Of my little lad 

Gone to leave me sad, 
Aye, the child I had, 
But was not to keep. 





As in heaven high, 

I my child did seek, 
There, in train, came by 
Children fair and meek 
Each in lily white, 
With a lamp alight ; 
Each was clear to sight, 
But they did not speak, 


Then, a little sad, 

Came my child in turn, 

But the lamp he had, 

O! it did not burn ; 

He, to clear my doubt, 

Said, half turn’d about, 

“Your tears put it out; 

Mother, never mourn.” 
WILLIAM BARNES. 





| 
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Mexico’s silver output during 1902 
Mexico’s gold output during 1902 
Mexico’s copper output during 1902 . 
Mexico’s lead output during 1902 . 


during 1902 . 





MERICAN brains and American 
pluck, backed by unlimited Ameri- 
can capital, are working an amazing rev- 
olution in the mining industry of Mex- 
ico. Like human ants thousands upon 
thousands of prospectors from the states 
are swarming through the barrancas of 
Mexico from the border to the gulf and 
from ocean to ocean, scaling mountain 
tops and delving in canyons in search of 
the wealth hidden in the greatest min- 
eral store-house of the world. 

This industrial and financial army 
from the north has given an impetus to 
Mexican mining which bids fair to place 
that country in the fore rank in produc- 
tion of gold and copper, a position 
which it now occupies with respect to 





American capital invested in Mexican mining . 


Mexico’s output of antimony, zinc, iron and other. minerals 


Mexico’s total mineral output during 1902 . 


$100,000,000 
35,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,500,000 


3,000,000 
$60,500,000 








silver. Within five years American in- 
vestigation, followed by liberal invest- 
ments, has proved that the mining future 
of Mexico is fraught with almost limit- 
less possibilities. 

The everlasting inquisitiveness and 
restless energy of the Yankee have 
proved the falsity of the general impres- 
sion that the Spanish conquistadores 
wrested from the mountains of Mexico 
the best of the priceless treasures which 
nature deposited there. 

After making a trip through several of 
Mexico’s mining states, it became a mat- 
ter of amazement to me that men and 
capital should seek the frozen north, 
there to wage a killing battle with climate 
and al] the antagonistic forces that 
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nature can bring to bear in resisting 
human encroachment. Amazing, be- 
cause at our very doors is a country 
whose mineral wealth is fabulous, whose 
climate is the most delightful in North 
America, whose government is welcom- 
ing with outstretched arms the Ameri- 
can financial invasion, whose laws are 
framed to promote and not hinder the 
development of mining industries and 
whose transportation facilities are fast 
becoming the equal of those in the 
United States. There is everything to 
contend against in frozen Alaska. There 
is little to contend against in Mexico if 
you know what you are after, know when 
you have found it and having found it, 
know how to make it your own and use 
it to your profit. 


There are to-day. many hundreds of 
mining claims in the possession of reli- 
able American companies which offer 
genuinely good opportunities to the 
large and small investor. There are, on 
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the other hand, many companies which 
are presenting spurious investments to 
the public. It would be strange were it 
otherwise in such an era of mining activ- 
ity. It is easy for the investor to ascer- 
tain the truth regarding conditions and 
companies in Mexico sothat he may not 
err to his sorrow. An erroneous impres- 
sion exists that a large portion of the 
ore-bearing regions of Mexico have been 
prospected so thoroughly that they no 
longer present opportunities for rich dis- 
coveries. As a matter of fact there are 
large territories which were never pros- 
pected until recently and which promise 
great things. True it is that for two 
centuries native and Spanish prospectors 
eagerly sought for mineral deposits in 
nearly every portion of the republic. It 
was, however, the richest finds only that 
held the attention of the Spaniard. 
After the miner had paid his twenty per 
cent. to the crown and his tithes to the 
church it had need to be rich ore that 
would leave him a handsome profit. 


PRIMITIVE AZTEC ORE CRUSHER-THE SORT OF THING THAT AMERICANS ARE 


REPLACING WITH MODERN MACHINERY 
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During the period from 1550 to 1700 a 
large majority of the mines which were 
famous in Mexico up to five years ago 
were discovered. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that many of them have 
never been extensively exploited through 
lack of transportation facilities, scarcity 
of labor, paucity of capital or cost of 
supplies. 

During the period mentioned were 
discovered the Real del Monte, Taxo, 
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or even to surpass, their past output. 

The fact that there are undoubtedly as 
great ‘“‘bonanzas’’ in Mexico to-day as 
those discovered by the Spaniards is the 
magnet which is attracting the Ameri- 
can dollar’ Second to the railroads, 
capital from the United States has done 
most for the mining of the republic. 
The great increase in the mineral output 
of recent years is due almost solely to 
capital from the States, for it has built 


BEFORE THE ADVENT OF AMERICAN MACHINERY —PEONS CARRYING ORE OUT OF 
A MINE BY THE “CHICKEN LADDER” ROUTE 





Guanjuato, Zacatecas, Fresnillo, Som- 
brerete, Catorce, Parral, Batopilas, San 
Dimas, Santa Eulalia and hundreds of 
other mines of less reputation. It was 
during the colonial period that the 
“bonanzas’’ of Guanjuato, which have 
yielded a total production of $1,200,000, - 
ooo gold and silver; those of Zacatecas, 
with their total yield of $900,000,000, 
and. the Real del Monte, with its total of 
$600,000,000, first became of world-wide 
fame. Many of them are now being 
operated by modern machinery and 
modern methods installed by Ameri- 
can capital and promise to duplicate, 


and is building the railroads which tap 
the ore regions. American capital which 
has substituted the stamp mill, the con- 
centrating plant and the smelter for the 
patio process of old; which has placed 
modern machinery at the mines, turning 
hitherto’ useless, low grade ores into 
available fortunes, and has harnessed the 
power of the plunging mountain torrents 
and made them do the bidding of man. 

Accordingly, the $100,000,c00 of Am- 
erican capital which is invested in Mexi- 
can mining, although but one-eighth of 
the total amount invested, bears a much 


more important ratio than that repre- 

















sented by the figures one and eight. 
An idea of the potency of the American 
factor is gathered from the statement 
that at the present rate of increase, the 
mineral output of the republic will in 
fifty years amount to $6,000,000,000, 
which is the total estimated output of 
Mexican mines since their history began. 

That this wonderful advance is due 
almost solely to American capital is 
shown by the amounts which are invested 
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proving to be ‘“‘bonanzas.”” New mines 
almost without number have also been 
located. 
Od 

Mexico’s mineral reputation has 
mainly been that of the largest silver 
producing country. Itis therefore some- 
what astonishing to learn that more than 
300 species of minerals are classified in the 
republic. The more important minerals 
and the places where they are found are: 


ZACATECAS, THE CENTER OF MINES THAT HAVE YIELDED AN OUTPUT VALUED ° 
AT $900,000,000 


a RE 








in a few of the principle mining states. 
In the state of Sonora, probably the rich- 
est mineral region in the republic, there 
is a total of $27,800,000 of American 
capital invested in mining. In the state 
of Chihuahua, whose capital city of Chi- 
huahua is the greatest mining center of 
Mexico, $21,000,000 of American money 
is invested. The state of Durango has 
$6,500,000 and the state of Coahuila 
$6,000,000. In these states as in others 
old mines which were abandoned years 
ago when the water level was reached 
have been bought by Americans, re- 
opened and nnder modern methods are 


GOLD anp SILVER—Native and in composition 
with lead, copper, etc., in the states of Guanajuato, 
Zacatecas, Hidalgo, San Luis Potosi, Chihuahua, 
Senora, Lower California, Guerrero, Oaxaca and 
Sinaloa. 

PLATINA—In Vera Cruz and Guerrero in small 
quantities. 

COPPER—In Guerrero, Michoacan, Guanajuato, Jal- 
isco, Sonora, Lower California and Chihuahua. 
IRON —In Hidalgo, Guanajuato, Jalisco, Morelos, 
Vera Cruz, Sonora, Oaxaca and Durango. Inthe 
latter state is the famous Cerro del Mercado, a 
mountain containing the most enormous mass of 

magnetic iron in the world. 

LEAD-—In Zacatecas, Sonora, Oaxaca and Mexico. 

TIN—In Zacatecas, Sonora and Oaxaca. 

ZIN C—In Guerrero. 


CINNIBAR—In San Luis Potosi, Tabasco, Guana- 
juato, Zacatecas and Guerrero. 
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QUICKSILVER~—In San Luis Potosi, Guerrero and 
Tabasco. 

ALU M-—In Pueblo and Michoacan. 

BISMUTH~—In Zacatecas. 

ROCK CRYSTAL—In Nueva Leon. 

MARBLE anp ONYX~—In Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, Pu- 
ebla, San Luis Potosi, and Sonora. 

OPALS—In Queretaro and Guerrero. 

SALT —At the coast of the Gulf of Mexico in the state 
of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, etc. 

COAL—In Vera Cruz, Puebla, Oaxaca, Tamaulipas, 
Coahuila, Sonora and Tabasco. 

SULPHUR -— Especially in the craters of the highest 
mountains such as Orizaba, Popocatepetl and also 
in the states of Michoacan and Durango. 

COAL OIL—In the Federal District, Vera Cruz, Oax- 
aca and Tabasco. z 

ASPHALT—In Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz. 

GRANITE~—In Oaxaca, Jalisco, Mexico and Guerrero. 

PORPHYRY-—In Chihuahua, Hidalgo, Jalisco, Pue- 
bla, Queretaro and Zacatecas. 

POTTER’S CLAY—Especially fine in Jalisco and 

Pueblo. Also in the different states are to be found 

antimony, cobalt, arsenic, gypsum, agate, garnet, 

emerald, topaz, etc. 


It is not generally realized that the 
importance of Mexico asa gold and cop- 


per producing country is fast increasing. 


and at the present rate the time should 
soon come when Mexico can go on a 
gold financial basis without having to go 
into the markets of Europe as a borrower 
of gold. The relative production of gold, 
silver and copper in Mexico to the total 
world’s output is shown by the following 
figures: 


Total world’s production of gold ...... $263,000,000 
Mexico’s gold production ........... 10,000,000 
Total world’s production of silver ..... 105,000,006 
Mexico’s production of silver .-....... 35,000,000 
Total world’s protection of copper... .. 140,000,000 
Mexico’s production of copper....... 10,000,000 


It can therefore be seen that the re- 
public produces one-third of the world’s 
silver, about three and three-fourths per 
cent of the world’s gold and about seven 
per cent ofthe world’s copper. A pretty 
tidy showing for a country of 14,000,000 
people. It is interesting to note that 
the United States is second in the pro- 
ductionof silver with an annual output 
of $33,000,000. It is also an interesting 
fact that in three years Mexico has risen 
from fifth to third position among the 
copper producing nations. In 1900 the 
copper output was 22,050 long tons and 
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Mexico was outranked by the United 
States with 269,111, by Spain and Portu- 
gal with 52,872, by Japan with 27,840 and 
by Chili with 25,700. Nineteen hun- 
dred and one saw Mexico still in fifth 
place with an increased production of 
24,000 long tons; but in 1902 Mexico 
passed both Chili and Japan by a pro- 
duction of 40,000 long tons and during 
1903 seems destined to outstrip Spain 
and Portugal with their 54,000 tons and 
stand second to the United States, which 
in 1902 produced 293,504 tons of copper. 

Already the Greene Consolidated 
copper mine of recent discovery has as- 
sumed seventh place in the list of the 
great copper producing mines of the 
world with an output in 1902 of 40,000, - 
000 pounds, worth $4,500,000. The Ana- 
conda, of the United States, the greatest 
copper: mine in the world, produced 
85,000,000 pounds in 1902. The Can- 
anea copper mine of Mexico is now 
turning out the product at an average of 
5,000,000 pounds a month, at which rate 
it will assume fourth place among the 
great copper minés in 1903, with a pro- 
daction ‘of 60,000,000 pounds, worth 
$6,750,000. Bésides these there is the 
great Pilares de Nacozari mine, with its 
$35,000,000 in sight. 


Abundant evidence exists that Mexico 
has but reached the threshold of her 
gold discoveries. Tradition, history and 
recorded facts tell of vast quantities of 
gold which were obtained by the Aztecs 
and Toltecs from innumerable localities 
where silver remained untouched. It 
will be remembered that in 1520 Cortez 
compelled the Emperor Montezuma 
to disclose his sources of gold sup- 
ply and subsequently the Spanish con- 
queror made a detailed report to the 
crown regarding the gold deposits of 
Mexico. Golden disks of the size of 
cart wheels and a golden culverin of 
unique design and of fabulous value 
were among the presents Cortez show- 




















ered upon the Spanish monarch. Scien- 
tists know that from the Rio Grande to 
Guatemala a glittering band of gold ex- 
tends the entire length of the Sierre 
Madre range, but it is only at infrequent 
intervals that it has been made to yield 
its vast treasure. During the period 
from 1892-1893 to Igo0I-1902 Mexico’s 
gold production increased from $1,269,- 
ooo in round numbers to about $10,- 
284,800 or about 75 per cent. The same 
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in the world’s history-making; the fas- 
cination that goes with the battle against 
the forces of nature; the mysticism 
which hangs over the barren barrancas 
and the magic charm that hovers around 
the pursuit of wealth that may come and 
go in a single day. The romance of 
mining in Mexico is richer than that of 
any other country, for there are hundreds 
of abandoned and lost mines which 
await rediscovery. Tales of lost mines 


GUANAJUATO, CENTER OF MINING INDUSTRIES THAT HAVE PRODUCED A TOTAL 


OF $1,200,000,000 





ratio of increase if maintained wil? place 
Mexico close to the $80,000,000 mark 
inadecade. ‘The gold production of 
the United States in 1g00 was only 
$79,000,000. Such facts as these cause 
the belief in mining quarters that Mex- 
ico is to rival California and Alaska in 
the near future. 


The story of Mexico’s mining, now- 
ever, is not all prosaic, not all made up 
of sums in addition and multiplicaton. 
About the mining industry of that coun- 
try there clings the romance of a pre- 
historic past; the aroma of stirring times 


ee Seen ee —! —en 


in Mexico are not idle dreams, as they 
are apt to be in the States. In that 
strangely interesting country the explorer 
often comes upon the ruins ofan ancient 
church large enough to have accomo- 
dated a congregation of 3,000 or 4,000. 
Close by will be found the remains of 
old reduction works and large piles of 
tailings which unite in telling of a once 
prosperous mining community. Whence 
came the ore? Search as you may and 
there will not be found a trace of tunnel 
shaft or beaten track. 

The explanation is simple enough,— 
the enormous rainfall of the rainy season. 
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During those four months, especially in 
the tropical regions, the deluge which 
daily rolls and tumbles and thunders 
down the steep sides of the mountains 
is beyond the imagination of a north- 
erner. The erosion is therefore very 
great; the topography of the country un- 
dergoes a complete change in a few 
years. In this way many of the old 
Spanish mines have been obliterated by 
erosion, which has also served to un- 
cover new ledges and rich deposits. 
Prospecting in Mexico, therefore, has an 
element of chance not found elsewhere. 


ea 


Some searchers after lost mines are 
lucky, as this story will attest. Among 
the forgotten manuscripts in an aban- 
doned church one prospector found a 
letter written by a miner to a priest. 
The pious writer stated that as he 
emerged from the mouth of the tunnel 
at the close of his day’s work he could 
see the light of the candles upon the al- 
tar of the church and therefore never 
failed to cross himself and utter a prayer. 
The prospector logically concluded that 
the tunnel must be on a straight line 
drawn through the altar of the church 
and the church door. Proceeding upon 
this theory he discovered one of the 
richest properties in the republic. 

Here is the story of a lost mine in the 
state of Durango. A century or more 
ago this mine was the greatest bullion 
producer in Mexico and the one-fifth 
that went to the Spanish king was so 
great that he sent a commission of three 
experts to ‘‘New Spain’’ to ascertain 
how long the supply would last. The 
report was that $150,000,000 was in sight, 
say nothing about what was hidden. 
Soon after this report was made the mine 
was closed on account of a revolution 
and when, years later, it was sought to 
reopen it, no trace of it could be found. 
The records of the city of Durango 
chronicle bullion shipments made from 
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this mine and tell of the payment of 
royalties and patent rights. The names 
of the ancient owners and even the 
names of the superintendents are matters 
of record, but no mine has been found. 
5 

Mexico has the greatest gold and sil- 
ver mines in the entire world. Miners 
of California frequently point with pride 
to mining properties which have pro- 
duced $5,000,000 or $6,000,000. In 
Mexico such a mine would be called a 
fair pocket; a gold mine is one which 
has produced from $30,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000, while a really big mine is one 
that has a record of $100,000,000 or 
more. And there are a generous num- 
ber of the latter. Think of a mine that 
has paid royalties on a production of 
$1,000,000,000! Such is the Valenciana, 
the greatest mine in México and in the 
world. How Californians: would rave 
over a Guadalupe de los Reyes, which 
has been worked for 150 years and is 
still pouring out its wealth at the rate of 
$100,000 a month. What pride would 
be felt in Candelaria, opened in 67,17 
paid to the city of Durango royalty on 
bullion to the value of $55,000,000 the 
first ten years, made many fortunes off 
and on since that time, was finally aban- 
doned, was reopened by American cap- 
ital only to again yield millions upon 
millions besides disclosing new bodies 
of ore“of fabulous extent and richness. 


et 


There are now 9,000 mining titles in 
Mexic, covering an area of 210,000 acres. 
These titles are distributed over the en- 
tire republic, although the majority of 
them are located in the Sierra Madre 
and on either slope. The great mineral 
belt of Mexico extends from the south- 
east to the northwest, from Oaxaca to 
the border. A great deal of it lies par- 
allel to the Mexican Central railroad, 
which connects with the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific system at El] Paso, 
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thereby making the shortest route for 
ores and bullion from the republic to the 
smelters in the states. 

The mining laws of Mexico are very 
liberal, giving foreigners the same rights 
as Mexicans. The industry is open to 
all, no special license being required, 
and all unclaimed mineral bodies are 
open to ‘‘denouncement’’ whether on 
government or private properties. In 
the latter case, damages, in case there 
are such, must be paid to the owners of 
the property on which mineral is found, 
these damages being the actual injury 
received by the owner of the land. A 
mining claim, called a perfinencia, con- 
sists of a square one hundred metres on 
a side or about two and a half acres. A 
fee of $10 must be paid on taking up 
each claim and an annual tax of $10 for 
ever after, so that the first year a claim 
costs $20 and $10 a year thereafter. 
There is no limit to the number of 
claims that can be held by one person or 
corporation. Ifthe tax is not paid the 
claim is declared open to denouncement. 


vt 


It should not be overlooked that coal 
is being discovered in such quantities in 
the states of Tamaulipas and Coahuila 
as to solve the fuel problem for a large 
portion of the republic. In these same 
states iron also has been found in such 
quantities and of such quality as to in- 


GUYMAS, WHERE CHICAGO CAPITALISTS ARE PUTTING IN A 1,000-TON. SMELTER 
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duce the Guggenheims to expend $10,- 
000,000 in erecting a steel plant and 
smelter in Monterey. The Guggenheims, 
by the way, are said to be identified with 
the Standard Oil interests and are the 
Mexican branch of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company. Within the 
last four months they have invested more 
than $18,000,000 in Mexican mining 
properties and have deals pending 
which contemplate a total investment 
of $50,000,000. Very recently they 
purchased the Valardena mines for 
$5,000,000. 

Another enterprising American com- 
pany is the International Copper & Gold 
Company of Chicago, which has opened 
eight mining properties in Sonora and 
Sinaloa, comprising 138 claims. In 
order to develop this rich mining 
district the same interests have or- 
ganized the Southern Sonora & Alamos 
Railroad Company, which is now con- 
structing a line of railroad from Port 
Yarbaros northeast to Alamos and San 
Bernadino, a distance of 155 miles, 
thereby providing a splendid outlet for 
the production of the company’s mining 
properties. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that American investors have great faith 
in the future of mining in ‘the republic 
and are carrying on operations. there 
which, when they become generally 
known, will astound the unbelievers. 
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TRANGE terrors of the sea where 
boats are weak— 
Berg, tempest, hunger, thirst, the final 
groan 
And dues of death —1I dared them all to 
seek 
Some good to men unknown. 





A PILGRIM 
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PUSH, push your prows out over the 
wild surge, 
And call your strong thanksgiving to 
the sea! 
We find beyond the water’s utmost verge 
A home where faith is free. 





WMASRINGGOR 












EE now, there shall no tyrant write his 
name, 

Alien, uncomprehending, on our page! 

Secure we hold her, strong and fair of 
fame, 

Slood-bought, our heritage! 
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| WILL be true to Truth; I swear it by 
The flag, the Union, and the lifted 
ban ; 
Tho’ all men were against me, I should 
cry 
The brotherhood of man. 
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[Est overlove of gold and strivings 
rude 

Should lure the nation from’ ideals 
high, 


From simple duty and fair rectitude, 
A warning voice am I. 
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Lo: I have laid my hand on mystery, 
And ruled the forces with a forgéd 
rod! 
They serve,. mysterious still, that men 
may see 
How near and far is God. 
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APTAIN of steadfast thews and 
courage tried, 
My times new hopes and larger boun- 
ties saw. 
Reach hands to me, O brothers who 
have died 
For Order, Peace and Law! 









































ART MOVEMENTS OF TODAY 


Il.— THE NEW COMPOSITION 








By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


A* artist-wizard, who lives in Cam- 

bridge, Massachusetts, and who 
teaches certain classes in ‘‘composition”’ 
at Harvard University, has lately given 
much time and thought to reducing to 
simple mathematical formulae the prin- 
ciples that most good painters, sculptors 
and decorators have- always followed in 
their practice ofconstruction. This dis- 
tinguished artist, Dr. Denman Waldo 
Ross, does surprising things. He can, 


expressing mathematically a few of the 
laws of balance, rhythm and harmony 
which underlie the so-called space arts: 
those, that is, which are concerned 
with the problems of agreeably filling 
spaces with modes of design. He has 
in fact created quite a new set of techni- 
cal ideasand technical expressions,so that 
one uninitiated hears with amazement 
young artists who have been under the 
Ross influence speak of ‘‘projectors of 





for instance, 
take the nota- 
tion of a pop- 
ular song and 
translate it 
right over into 
a decorative 
design, while 
you wait as it 
were, so well 
has he appre- 
hended the 
analogies be- 
tween music 
and the arts of 
design. Nor 
is this in any 
sort chican- 
ery. It simply 
signifies that 
after years of 
patient study 
Dr. Ross has 








succeede€ in 


N° 6 Part ofa sketch oe book of the Tanyu 3 sheet 


thought,” of 
“oppositions” 
“mediations,” 
“subordin- 
ations;’’ of 
‘fifth inter- 
vals”? and 
“dominant 
harmonies. ’ 

Which _tech- 
nicalities I 
may not, of 
course, dis- 
cuss or ex- 
plain in this 
kind of arti- 
cle, except to 
note as a mat- 
ter of possibly 
interesting art 
news that they 
exist and that 
they are this 
winter excit- 




















ing huge interest among 
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contemporary artists. Many 
of the younger painters here 
in Boston have been set 
about the ears by these doc- 
trines of the ‘‘new compo- 
sition.”” Among others 
Herman Dudley Murphy, 
Augustus Vincent Tack, 
Charles Hopkinson, John 
Briggs Potter, lately chosen 
curator of paintings at the 
museum, and. Charles Hovey 
Pepper, from whose very 
entertaining exhibition of 
water colors now in progress 
at Doll & Richards I am 
privileged to show examples. 
Some of the older men of 
international fame, such 
men as Abbott Thayer and 
George DeForest Brush, are 
giving respectful attention 
to Ross’ doctrines. And 
not only the artists, but the 
scientists, have been-aroused. 
At the meeting in Washing- 
ton January 1, of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Dr. 
Ross read a paper setting 
forth his theories and 
thereby started an interest 
that has since demanded re- 
publication of his address. 
It seems to be not at all - 
doubtful that all the arts of 
design rest upon an abso- 
lute mathematical structure. 














-Music is based upon rigid 
mathematical law, as every- 
body knows. Harmony, counterpoint, 
fugue —all those tough subjects that 
young. people at our conservatories of 
music have to wrestle with—these are 
full of mathematics as tough as any that 
used to bother us when we were in the 
high school. And art isat bottom much 
the same way, though most artists who 


Ne10 Okumura Masanodu (Japanese) 18% cont. 





paint and compose only by feeling have 
never realized it. But the Japs know 
it—or they did know in the days of their 
greatest art. Dr. Ross is only one of 
many strong artists who have acquired 
quite a new conception of art from study 
of the masterpieces of the Japanese. 
The new composition is universal in ap- 
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plication, but it owes its inspiration to a 
special source. 

This is an age of Japanese influences. 
Orient and Occident are nearer each 
other than once. The twain have met— 
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Five examples of rectangular composition, 


Herod’ feast .tresco by Ctotto (tracing) 






































Maroshige traced from a colored print) NOZQ 
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Mr. Kipling to the contrary; they have 
joined hands in a transfer of art heri- 
tage. The Orient has given up and is 
bereft; the Occident has taken over and 
is enriched. The art of Japan has been 
spread amongst us until there is posi- 
tively no escape from it. Walk with me 
down Boylston street and I shall take 
you into half a dozen shops stuffed with 
more or less exquisite lacquer work, 
pottery, textiles, wood carvings, paper 
napkins, and atrocious water colors im- 
itated from the Europeans. The Bos- 
ton Museum of the Fine Arts has an ex- 
ceedingly rich collection of Japanese art 
objects, many of them presented or 
loaned by Dr. Ross, and special exhibi- 
tions of loot from distant pagodas are 
part of the winter’s festivity. New York 
fairly bristles with Japs and their pro- 
ductions, and Chicago may by this time 
have fourteen temples of Shintoism. 
Throughout the whole country a Japan- 
ese craze has spread, and throughout the 
occidental world. It yet lacks a few 
months of being fifty years since Com- 
modore M. C. Perry with 4n American 
fleet opened the ports of the empire of 
the Mikado, but in that time we have 
met the Japanese and we are theirs. 
Back in the fifties and sixties two artists 
here and three there had looked into 
Japanese art and found it good; though 
when Rousseau in France first pro- 
claimed the astounding loveliness of the 
art of the far East his fellow craftsmen 
thought him gone mad. To-day we have 
a cult of kimonos, cloissonne and jin- 
rickshas. All the world that plumes it- 
self upon being artistic is fallen victim 
to the Vantine habit. Both they who 
have good taste haunt the Japanese 
shops, and they who wish to seem to 
have it. We have come to stand in very 
close relationship with the nice little 
people of the island kingdom. It is un- 
fortunately true that we have sold them 
a gold brick; we have set them at imitat- 
ing our arts and sciences, a task which 














they, being physi- 
cally and intel- 
lectually weaker 
than we, are exe- 
cuting with only 
mediocre success, 
popular impres- 
sion to the con- 
trary. But in re- 
turn for a little 
meretricious skill 
in weaving: flimsy 
cottons they have 
imparted to us a 
great art idea, one 
that the western 
world had well 
nigh lost sight of 
since the early 
middle ages. 
They have 
taught us that 
good art in no 
wise depends 
upon imitation of 
nature. It does 
not. The laws of 
the natural world 
are one thing; 


those of the art 


world quite an- 
other. Things 
about us happen 
in a time series 
with ever chang- 
ing aspect. But 
things wrought 
artistically may 
not change their 
relationships; 
and the beauty 
and effectiveness 
of them depends 
upon their obey- 


EXAMPLES OF THE NEW COMPOSITION, THE WORK OF STUDENTS OF MR. ARTHUR W. DOW AT PRATT INSTITUTE 
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ing certain laws of balance, rythm and had us make careful studies of bunches 
harmony that have no counterpart in of carrots and bowls full of violets, you 
outside nature. When westudied paint- and I certainly got away with the notion 
ing with a lady teacher (pupil of the that the first business of art is to make a 


Art Students’ League of New York) who likeness of something, somebody; in 
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Giettos Tower, 
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short, to represent a bit of nature. 
That idea has been the prevalent 
one in occidental art ever since 
the days of the Italian Renais- 
sance; and, so say many of the 
wise, the degradation into which 
art has so often fallen in the past 
three centuries has usually been 
the result of strict application of 
the theory of imitation. © Certain 
it is that the deepest debasement 
art has ever known since first the 
cave man scratched rude signs 
upon bone occurred about the 
middle of the last century at a 
time when England, Germany 
and Italy were all plunged into 
a slough of unproductive imita- 
tiveness and even France, the 
country that has ever been truest 
to the tradition of great art, had 
begun to encourage deviations 
from the upright path of applied 
design. In those days painting 
and sculpture were esteemed the 
aristocracy of art; the making and 
adornment of beautiful objects of 
usefulness (the picture and statue 
not being regarded as in any way 
useful) constituted an inferior 
category called ‘‘the minor arts.”’ 
One heard a good deal of ‘‘mere’’ 
design, people not seeming to 
realize that the presumption is 
always strongly in favor of the 
innate superiority of anything 
they ticket with a ‘‘mere.”’ 
Largely through the influence 
of the Japanese we are coming 
around to a view that design in 
art is—if I may be allowed the 
colloquialism—the whole show. 
For the knowledge that makes up 
the equipment of the modern 
artist abundant excuse can be 
urged; certainly he must needs 
have his understanding of anat- 
omy, perspective, values and tex- 


d tures; but without good design all 














these things are as bad as hammered 
brass. A picture or statue, a coal scuttle 
or bootjack, to be beautiful must present 
good design; and one may be as essen- 
tially lovely as the other; though if any 
one of these show bad design then no 
amount of skill expended in construct- 
ing it, in polishing or ‘tickling it up,’’ 
will avail. A picture is primarily a de- 
sign for adornment of a room, a statue a 
design for beautification of a building or 
other public place. If it succeeds in 
creating beauty, it is a great work of art 
whatever its correctness in certain natur- 
alistic requirements. Japanese art is 
good in spite of much bad drawing. 

Simple and obvious as all this seems, 
failure to recognize it has kept modern 
art, with all its technical achievements, 
from ever reaching the heights attained 
by the great craftsmen of Japan and 
by Gothic and Italian artizans in the 
middle ages. 
ure of nineteenth century art to ‘‘make 
good,’’ all sorts of other contributory 
causes entered; the times have been 
generally out of joint for art. But the 
greatest technical hindrance, ever since 
Paola Uccello discovered the delights of 
perspective, has been the constant drift 
of art away from the point of view of the 
primitive designer. 

The Japanese fad and the analytical 
study of the principles of design by ex- 
ponents of the new composition are con- 
jointly bringing us back. How far a 
balance will be effected between the 
claims of decoration and representation ; 
whether such reconciliation is possible— 
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this remains to be discovered in the 
twentieth century. Assuredly we are 
being educated in that direction. Ex- 
tending outward in all directions one 
meets the influence of men like Dr. Ross 
and of Mr. Arthur W. Dow. Mr. Dow 
teaches at Pratt Institute, the Art Stu- 
dents’ League of New York and at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. He also shows 
at all the important exhibitions delight- 
ful landscapes composed with exquisite 
feeling for those qualities of design that 
make the Japanese work so attractive to 
the initiated. Mr. Dow was some years 
ago associated with Mr. Ernest Fenel- 
losa in charge of the Japanese depart- 
ment of the Boston Museum of the Fine 
Arts. He was called from Boston to 
take classes at Pratt Institute and he has 
there gained a reputation as a forceful 
and zealous advocate of the new com- 
position. The illustrations accompany- 
ing this article are from his book on 
composition (published by the Baker- 
Taylor Company, New York). They 
will serve to give some idea of the 
character of the application of design 
to picture making that Mr. Dow is 
urging. 

One importance of Mr. Dow’s work 
to the public schools of this couuntry 
can scarcely be over-estimated. The new 
composition gives teachers of drawing 
definite fixed principles and standards 
of action and criticism. Both Mr. Ross’ 
class at the Harvard summer school and 
Mr. Dow’s private summer class at 
Annisquam, Mass., are thronged with 
teachers from every part of the Union. 


PORES 


ABSENCE 


When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you, my dearie, 

And now what lands betwen us lie, 
How can I be but eerie! 





How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 

As ye were wae and weary ! 
It was na sae ye glinted by 

When I was wi’ my dearie. 
ANONYMOUS, 








UN SONGE 
By F. H. LANCASTER 


66LJING-PANG,”’ said the lunch 

bucket that sat under the leak in 
the corner. ‘‘Ping-pang,’’ reiterated the 
tin wash basin on the floor beside the 
teacher’s chair. ‘*Took-chook,’’ gur- 
gled the water pitcher that caught the 


window drip. The teacher sighed con- 


tentedly and lit her lamp. The blinds 
that shut out the rain also shut out the 
daylight, but she paid for her own oil 
and could burn her lamp all day if she 
wished to. 

A rainy Saturday. No officious trus- 
tees to come between her and her Greek 
text; no irate or enthusiastic patron; 
nothing but the ‘‘ping-pang’”’ of bucket 
and basin and the cheery ‘‘took-chook’”’ 
of the water pitcher. Small wonder that 
she settled contentedly to her task, copy- 
ing and construing the language she 
loved. Even the smell of burnt beans 
that came in on a whiff of damp air 
could not phase that deep content. 

“They will be good if she does not 
burn them too bad,’’ she murmured. 
‘‘Hot beans make a very good dinner 
for a rainy day,’’ and lost herself in the 
land of long ago. 

It wasasmall room. One seated in 
the middle of it could have touched each 
of the four walls in turning with a walk- 
ing stick. Beside the hide-bottom chair 
in which the teacher sat, the furnishings 





included a bed of moss and shuck mat- 
tresses upon a wooden trestle and a bar- 
rel that served double duty as wash 


stand and dressing table. This barrel 
had been the subject of no little boast- 
ing on the teacher’s part when she was 
swapping experiences with some fellow 
teachers at an institute. 

‘*Why, it sets me up as fineasa fiddle! 
You know, when I was teaching on the 
other side of the bayou, I had to perform 
my ablutions like a Moslem,—set my 
basin on the floor and kneel down to it.”’ 

A peal of merry laughter had greeted 
this confidence. 

“*But doesn’t it make you homesick?”’ 
querried the youngest inthegroup. She 
had visited the teacher in her home and 
had visions of daintily appointed dress- 
ing rooms. 

It was the teacher’s turn to laugh. 

‘‘Homesick when I have my Greek? 
Besides,’’ she added earnestly, ‘‘they are 
the pleasantest people in the world to 
live among and—unless they are talking 
to you, you cannot understand a word 
they say.’”’ 

‘‘And that is a big thing,” commented 
an old stager. 

**Sure,’’ assented another who knew. 

‘‘When you cannot understand it, 
their incessant chatter bothers no more 
than a bird’s song. But imagine what 
it would be if you could understand—in 
those houses where you-have to hear 
everything that is said. Not good for 
the Greek, eh?”’ 














The youngest began to understand. 
Teaching is not all there is to a teacher’s 
life. The hours out of school and the 
way she spends them have almost as 
much to do with its success or failure. 

To her barrel and bedstead the teacher 
had added a tiny table and small dust- 
and-moisture-proof case of a dozen 
books,—her favorites in three languages. 
Among them a Carlyle with the mark 
kept significantly at the ‘‘Everlasting 
No.” 

En bien, there is a leaf in nearly every 
life turned down ata No. Mark the 
place lest we forget. 

The teacher had no desire to forget. 

It was because of the patter on the 
roof and cheerful chatter of bucket and 
basin that the Greek characters began 
to assume a misty look as the morning 
wore away. The pencil faltered, stum- 
bled and snapped its point. The teacher 
stared at it until it dropped from her 
fingers and her right hand went to clasp 
her left hand behind her head, then she 
began at the ceiling. But she did not 
see the ceiling. A long green slope all 


struck across with the straight, black . 


shadows of tall, branchless tree stems. 
They fell like bars across her path, but 
the sunlight slipped in between, glowing 
and glad to fall upon a handsome head, 
brown and bare; to light up wonderful 
eyes, dark and deep and wistful. A low 
collar rolling away from a slender young 
throat that sprung proudly from straight, 
strong shoulders. A handclasp warm 
and eager; asmile winning and sweet. 
Six feet of glad young manhood, frank 
and free and pure asthe pines. A heart 
of laughter beginning to quiver to the 
stronger beat of love. Visions within a 
vision came,—the little nut-brown house 
upon the hill; fruit trees leaned over it; 
flowers bloomed round it, and within 
was work and laughter and song. What 
cared these happy ones for advanced 
thought or thesis. For who wrote the 
Bible, or when? ‘‘God’s in his heaven, 
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all’s well with the world.’’ Or what 
cared they for the trivial ambitions and 
vanities, the small conceits and brag- 
gings ofa hot-house civilization. To live 
and let live and to love. Could one 
win more than this from life? Life? 
Was not this life as God made it and 
gave it to man? Clean, serene and 
wholesome as the breath of the woods. 
bird-song at morn and evening; magical 
beauty of sunset and mysterious beauty 
of moonrise. And always the stars 
stooping over the hills through the long 
night watches, and by day the pines 
striding down to the valley and up the 
further slope, on and ever on to lose 
themselves in the heart of the mighty 
forest. A  bird-song and child-babble 
mingling with the domestic murmurs of 
a home, dominated by a voice deep, 
tender and masterful. The voice of a 
lover and a lord. 

Was not this the life perfect? And 
all that din and dust outside there. 
That life with its big names and little 
aims. With its culture that covered a 
multitude of sins. 

‘*Mees Floy, vien dien,’ 
voice outside her door. 

‘* Bien merci,”’ replied the teacher me- 
chanically. Her hands unclasped and 
she arose. ‘‘I have dreamed a dream,”’ 
she said wistfully. How pitifully dank 
and dreary her little room was, how 
desolate after that sweet dreafn ‘picture 
on the sunny hill. The Greek characters 
and all they stood for seemed far away. 
Near at hand was dreary drudgery and 
—and unutterable loneliness. Her eyes 
went slowly around the rough, weather- 
stained walls and rested upon the mark 
stuck so stubbornly into the ‘‘ Everlasting 
No,’’ but her hand shunned the Carlyle 
and seized the Ruskin that stood next. 
No need for a marker here, the book 
fell open easily, her eye found the place: 

‘‘Your individuality was given you by 
God, and in your race. If you have any 
to speak of you will want no liberty. 





said a small. 
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You will want a den to work in and 
peace and light, no more.’’ Silently she 
slipped the volume back into its place 
and knelt to bathe her face and hands 
without removing the basin from be- 
neath the leak. The dinner of beans 
was waiting; so was Madam and the 
little people who must wait until /@ mait- 
resse decole had made her dinner. The 
teacher turned to the door. Not drear- 
ily but with resolution of race she re- 
peated, “/’az en un songe,” and found 
herself face to face with six feet of 
handsome young manhood. 

“Bon jour, Sieur Aloysius.” 

‘* Bon jour, Mees Floy.”’ 

Their hands met but their eyes did 
not. The tender glance that shied from 
the teacher’s lower lids ran on and 
found a resting place in a pair of warm 
bright eyes beyond. Aye, down with 
dreams, they are sweet things but futile. 
And there was Madeline. 

The teacher made the short dash 
through the wet and drew up before the 
kitchen table and the beans that were not 
badly burned. ‘‘ Ux songe,’’ she insisted 
to her heart as she ate her lonely meal. 
The voice of Aloysius talking French to 
the dark-eyed Madeline came in to her 
tender and masterful, and Ambition 
leaped up echoing with triumphant 
laughter, ‘‘ Un songe.”’ 


. 


x x x 
MAGGIE OF THE “DUMP” 
An Incident of the Coal Famine 


By M. OAKMAN PATTON 


soFJERE, Frenchy, yer jest git away 
fr’m that bag. If yer don’t I’ll—’”’ 
‘‘He don’ tech he’s ol’ bag. He’s got 

one he’s own. You t’ink he steal?”’ 


‘*Ve’d steal fr’m yer mother, Frenchy. 
Didn’t I seen ye tryin’ t’ swipe it? Yer 
jes touch it, ’f ye dare, an’ I’ll fix ye, 
see!’’ 
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The scene was an unusual one even 


for our city. It was an exceedingly cold 
morning in December, the mercury 
reaching below the zero mark. The 
place was one of the city ‘‘dumps,”’ 
where waste matter of every description 
was deposited from the city teams twice 
each week. ‘The actors in the foregoing 
touch of real life were two persons out 
of fifteen or twenty men, women and 
children, from the poorest and most 
improvident class among the city’s poor, 
who were swarming upon the ‘‘dump.”’ 
The dreadful fuel famine had stricken 
our city, and there seemed to be no way 
that it could be relieved. With the cold 
wave gripping the city in its icy grasp 
there was great suffering. And this suf- 
fering among the poor had driven them 
out into the streets, into back yards, 
onto the city ‘‘dumps’’—here, there, any- 
where and everywhere in an agonized 
search for stray bits of wood, coal, even 
paper and pieces of cloth, for fuel. 
Their desperate condition had aroused 
the animal within them, and these chil- 
dren of the slums were fighting each 
other like wild beasts for the possession 
of these bits of coal, wood and cinders 
which they found upon the dump,” 
which had been flung into the waste cans 


* by those in better circumstances. 


One of the noisiest and most active 
among the group on the ‘“‘dump ”’ this 
morning was a tall, slender, black-eyed 
and black-haired girl, apparently about 
fourteen years of age. She was poorly 
and scantily clad, but the face was clean 
and remarkably intelligent. She had 
gathered nearly a half bushel of small 
pieces of coal and cinders by her activ- 
ity, and had put it all in an old bag, 
which she deposited within easy dis- 
tance, while she now searched for bits 
of wood. Of the latter she gathered 
quite an armful—not being so fortunate 
as to have an apron into which to gather 
it; but she was obliged to watch both 
her bag and her armful of wood, lest 

















both should be snatched away from her 
by others not so successful as herself. 

It was this girl that had called out to 
the young fellow whom she had de- 
tected in an Attempt to steal her bag of 
coal and whom she addressed as 

' “Frenchy.” She was noisy and rude, 
but, in spite of her noisiness, in spite of 
her use of the slang of the street, and of 
words much stronger than slang, I be- 
came deeply interested in this voung 
Irish hoiden, whose name, I learned 
later, was—well, let us call it Maggie. 
I resolved to get into conversation with 
her, if possible, as I was confident that a 
study of her personality would be an 
interesting experience. I had some mis- 
givings as to the result of an experiment 
of that kind. That she had a sharp 
tongue was evident. Also, that she was 
no respecter of persons. Likewise, that 
she was absolutely fearless. Moreover, 
that she was an exceedingly indepen- 
dent Miss. 

Nevertheless, I waited until she had 
started away from the ‘‘dump”’ with a 
bunch of wood upon one arm and her 
bag of coal slung over her shoulder, and 
then I followed her as she took her way, 
about as fast as I could walk, up through 
the back lot to W—— street, and then 
into a dark, crooked alley that led off 
‘the street just mentioned. A few paces 
into this alley and she stopped to rest. 
Here was my opportunity. 

‘You have made a good haul this 
time,”’ I said, stepping up to where she 
was standing. 

‘‘What d’you care?’’ she answered, 
rather surlily, without raising her eyes 
to my face. 

“Oh, but I do care,’’ I replied. ‘I 
am glad that you have done so well.”’ 

“‘Oh, come off!’’ 

‘‘Truly, my dear young lady, I am in- 
terested in your success in getting so 
much fuel. I—” 

‘‘Oh, bubbles!’’ she exclaimed, look- 
ing into my face with a bold and impu- 
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dent stare. ‘‘But you ave a silly old 
bloke. Me a ‘dear young lady,’” 


mimicking my tone and accent; ‘‘well, 
you’re easy.”’ And with this she swung 
her bag over her shoulder again and 
started off. 

I was not disposed to give up the 
fight, however, so started after her, down 
through the dark and crooked alley. 
“Say, Maggie,’’ I called, venturing a 
guess as to her name and, strangely 
enough, hitting it, ‘‘let me carry your 
coal for you. Come, let me show you 
that I am interested in your success by 
helping you carry away the spoils.’’ To 
my surprise she stopped and faced me. 

‘“‘Won’t you pinch it?’’ she asked, 
looking me in the eye. I knew enough 
slang to know what she meant, and re- 
plied: 

‘‘No, Maggie, I won’t ‘pinch’ it.’’ 

‘*Who told yer my name?”’ 

‘‘Your mother,”’ I answered, trying to 
keep my face straight. 

‘*My mother?” 

Te 

“*You’re jollyin’ me.’’ 

“No."’ 

‘‘Where do I live?”’ 

“Oh, I know where you live, I am 
very sure. Itis where I have seen you 
carrying your bundles of wood and coal 
these several mornings past. I—’’ 

“Oh what a lie you're tellin!’ I 
don’t never take no coal an’ wood home. 
You—”’ 

‘‘Well, where do you take it? Iam 
sure I have seen you go into some house, 
near here, with your load.’’ 

“‘Now that shows ’t your jollyin’ me. I 
carry it mor’n a mile fr’m here.”’ 

‘“‘A mile!. Then, of course, you will 
let me help you with your load. Come, 
now, I really would like to help you.” 

“‘Yer’ll git yer nice clo’s dirty,’’ she 
said with a grin. 

‘Never mind the clothes.’’ 

‘Course yer don’t want t’ pinch my 
bag?”’ 
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“Oh, no.”’ 

‘*Hones’?” 

**Honest.”’ 

‘‘Well, come on, then,’’ and leaving 
the bag for me to take she started off 
down the alley. I grasped the bag 
which was, indeed, quite heavy, too 
much of a load for her young shoulders, 
and followed her, scon catching up 
with her. 

During our walk together for perhaps 
a mile I learned the following particu- 
lars about my new-found friend and her 
fuel excursions. Her father, she told 
me, was a day laborer who was more or 
less constantly employed, and_ her 
mother took in washing. The family, 
which consisted of father, mother, and 
four children, including herself, got 
along fairly well. The father had been 
able to get a little coal and wood, enough, 
I gathered, to cook with and to keep 
them from freezing in the coldest 
weather. She was not gathering coal 
and wood for them. 

‘Yer bet I don’t swipe no coal fer our 
house, I guess not,’’ she said to me. 
‘*But I swipe it fer Bridget, an’ I ’ud 
steal it fer her ’f I could. Cause she 
can’t get no coal; she hain’t got nobody 
t’ look out fer her.”’ 

“Then I learned that Bridget was 
an old, poor and crippled Irish woman, 
who could barely keep body and soul to- 
gether on the scanty allowance which 
came from some of her neighbors and 
the charitable society. 

‘‘And you have been supplying 
with fuel to keep her warm,’’ I said. 
is very kind of you. But how does 
get anything to eat? Of course, 
cannot cook, if she is a cripple.”’ 

**Oh, she c’n get ’round the house an’ 
do a little,’ she answered. ‘‘But some 
o’ th’ folks round here give her some- 
thin’, an’ I take her things t’ eat ’casion- 
ally.” 

“Where do you get the things, the 
food, which you take to her? I asked. 


, 
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‘Aint ye  smart!’’ she replied. 
“Think ye c’n make me tell ye every- 
thing, don’t ye? Well, I don’t think.” 

‘Does your mother send food to 
Bridget by you?”’ , 

‘*Bubbles!’’ she exploded, for answer, 
then, stopping short in the street, she 
said: ‘‘Now you c’n jest give me that 
bag. Youneedn’t gonofurther.’”’ And 
in spite of my protestations she carried 
her point, and I gave up the bag and 
watched her as she went down the street 
and turned a corner out of my sight. 

I did not feel like following, to spy 
on her; somehow I dreaded more to in- 
cur the contempt of this young street 
girl or girl of the street than I would the 
contempt of many of those from my own 
set whose good opinion I highly valued. 
But several days later I went to that 
neighborhood and made inquiry for one 
Bridget somebody whose name, be- 
yond that Bridget, I had not been 
able to learn. However I was soon di- 
rected to the right house and was admit- 
ted, after some loud knocking, by an old 
woman, bent, ill apparently, and who 
hobbled around by the aid of a stout 
cane. It was an abode of poverty and 
squalor into which I entered. I was 
soon seated with her before a tiny stove - 
in which burned a fire of coals. It was 
a cold day, but within this little room it 
was warm, and, from her point of view, 
comfortable. 

“Do I know Maggie Sullivan?’’ she 
said, in reply toa question. ‘‘Don’t I, 
thin! May th’ Virgin kape her!’ She 
be’s an’ angil out av hivin! The like 
of hér don’t live be th’ city, sur. Oh, 
my God, sur, I’m sure she’ll go straight 
t’ hivin whin she dies! 

‘‘Bring me coal, is it? Don’t she 
thin! Twict an’ four times a week she 
com’s wid coal an’ wood. Coal fer me 
little sthove, here, an’ wood fer me 
kindlin’s. An’ wid butter, an’ p’taties, 
an’ cabbage. Th’ howly Virgin kape her! 
An’ she com’s tro th’ woorst starms, 

















an’ whin it be’s so cold ’t one u’d be 
glad t’ die. May th’ Virgin bless her! 

‘‘Do she bring somet’ing iv’ry time 
she come? Fer th’ love av God, sur, she 
brings herself, her own blessed self, wid 
her; an’ she says t’ me, that kind, she 
says it: ‘Mother,’ she says, mind that; 
she don’t be callin’ me ‘Bridget’— 
‘Mother Martin,’ she says, an’ she pats 
ine cheek; ‘Mother Martin, how warrm 
ye are. An’ where did ye git th’ coal, 
an’ th’ wood? Did th’ coal man bring 
it ye? How kind av him, Mother Mar- 
tin,’ she says. 

“‘An’ thin I takes her in me arrms 
an’ I says, says I: ‘It’s niver th’ coal 
man at all,’ says I. ‘It’s th’ sweet,’ says 
I, puttin’ emfesis an th’ ‘sweet,’ ‘it’s th’ 
sweet Maggie Sullivan,’ says I, ‘that 
brings me coal an’ me wood,’ says I. 
‘May th’ howly Virgin bless her,’ says I. 
‘An’ hivin receive her,’ says I. 

‘‘An’ thin she’ll look pleasant, like, 
an’ she smiles at me, an’ pats me cheek 
more, an’ she says, says she: ‘Sweet 
Maggie Sullivan,’ she says. ‘Nobody 
says that but you, Mother Martin,’ she 
says. ‘Me own mother’, she says, ‘fires 
me out,’ she says; ‘an’ th’ whole gang 
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an th’ dump,’ she says, ‘they hates me, 
an’ calls me names, an’ pinches me 
coal, an’ fights wid me,’ she says. 

‘‘An’ thin I takes her in me arrms 


agin, an’ I says: ‘Sweet Maggie Sul- 
livan,’ I says, an’ I kisses her, an’ I pats 
her hair an’ I says t’ her, I says, 
‘Mother Martin loves ye, Maggie,’ I 
says. An’ thin she cries, soft like an’ 
says: ‘I wish ’t I had somebody ’sides 
you, Mother Martin, t’ say: ‘*Sweet 
Maggie Sullivan,’ she says. 

‘An’ thin I pats her cheek, an’ says, 
consolin’ like: ‘I loves ye, Maggie, an’ 
th’ howly Virgin loves ye, an’, says I, 
‘ye’d better cheer up,’ says I. An’ thin 
she goes aff an’ she sings an’ whistles, 
an’ thin she comes agin.’”’ 

And when I left that humble home 
that day it was with a kindlier feeling 
in my heart for all the world, and I 
thought that it was indeed true that the 
milk of human kindness still flowed in 
human hearts; that all was not greed 


and indifference to other’s needs; that 


there were not only “sermons in stones,”’ 
but also in the children of the slums, 
and that there is “good in every- 
thing.”’ 





The Slaying of the Plesiosaurus 


By EDWIN J. WEBSTER 


APTAIN CHARLES JACKSON 
stood before his tent and looked 
anxiously to the north, where far in the 
distance loomed up _ the forbidding 
slopes of the great Central African 
mountain range. It was now four days 
since Lasca, his head scout, had left 
camp for an exploring tour of the moun- 
tains and the region at their base. Cap- 
tain Jackson was in charge of one of the 
surveying parties sent north from the 
Transvaal to take. an inspection of the 


possible routes for the great Cape-to- 
Cairo railway, which would bring to- 
gether the northern and southern por- 
tions of England’s African empire. 
Lasca was faithful, intelligent, and had 
hunted over southern and central Africa 
for years. There were no hostile tribes 
in that region and the captain was ata 
loss to explain the absence of his trusted 
scout. 

A man, weary, footsore, his clothes 
torn to rags, broke through the under- 
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brush at the foot of the little hill on 
which the camp was Jocated. Slowly, 
like a person who had run until exhaust- 
ed, he climbed towards the camp. It 
was Lasca. His rifle was gone, so was 
his revolver and cartridge belt, and even 
as he drew near the camp, he looked 
around like a man who has escaped some 
peril, the memory of which still haunts 
him. His face was drawn and haggard, 
and in the eyes of the bronzed old 
Arab was a timid, frightened look no 
one had ever seen there. ‘‘Dead, all 
dead,”’ replied Lasca, not sullenly, but 
in the tone of a man who has passed 
beyond caring, when Captain Jackson 
asked him what had become of the rest 
of this party. ‘‘A devil arose from the 
waters and seized them. It was kismet 
that I should not die then, so I live. 
Though after what I have seen I do not 
greatly care for life.’’ 

‘‘Were they seized by some animal?”’ 
inquired the English captain in per- 
plexed tones. He had known Lasca for 
years and did not doubt his faithfulness. 
And he had seen the grim old Arab 
fighter face death unmoved many times 
and could not understand what had so 
fearfully shaken his iron nerves. 

‘It was no animal, my captain,’’ re- 
plied Lasca earnestly. ‘‘I, who have 
fought and hunted over Africa for 
years, know all the animals and there 
is none that can stand before the bullets 
of a Lee-Metford. It was in very truth 
a devil that seized them. I am not a 
man to be frightened at old wives’ tales. 
And I saw him with my own eyes and 
felt his burning breath. But I will tell 
you the tale from the beginning, that 
you may not think Lasca, who has faced 
danger with you many times, was terri- 
fied by a vision in the night. 

“‘With the four men you gave me I 
traveled north until we came to the foot 
of the mountains. We were well armed, 
the natives were friendly, and we had 
no thought of peril. As we went up the 
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mountains I noticed we met few natives, 
but I gave the matter little thought. 
The peak to the north is said to have 
once been a volcano, though that was so 
long ago that scarcely the tradition of it 
is left. Where once it poured out fire, 
there is now a lake. 

‘‘Now the thought in my mind was 
that we should explore this lake, for per- 
haps the water might be of use when the 
steel road is laid. But when I tried to 
get a guide every native was unwilling 
to go with me. They all said the lake 
had no bottom, but connected with hell, 
and that the devil came up through the 
water and seized all, man or beast, who 
ventured near it. At last, by offering a 
high price, I persuaded a native to lead 
me in sight of the lake. When I saw it 
I laughed at his fears, for the lake is like 
a jewel, set in the top of the mountain. 
All around it are high cliffs with palm 
trees, and it is beautiful to look upon. 
At one point there isan opening through 
the cliffs and a steep roadway down to 
the lake itself. The native, though in 
fear, brought us to the top of the road- 
way. Then he refused to go any farther, 
even when I offered him more pay. I 
was angry, and drawing my revolver told 
him that if he did not guide us down 
to the lake I would shoot him. But 
even then, though clearly in terror of 
my revolver, he refused to lead us down 
the roadway. 

‘**Better to die by the little gun,’ he 
answered me, ‘than to be seized by the 
devil, and living dragged down through 
the waters to hell.’ 

‘‘When I saw that neither threats nor 
bribes would persuade, I let him stay, 
and, accompanied by the men you sent 
out with me, I started down the roadway 
toward the lake. For I thought the na- 
tives had been frightened by a hippo- 
potamus, or very big crocodile, or some 
other animal living in the lake; and hav- 
ing our rifles I felt little fear. The 
pathway was smooth, as if it had often 




















been traveled over by some big snake. 
This I wondered at, but being a fool I 
thought myself wise, and that I knew 
of all the animals in Africa and feared 
none. The water of the lake is not blue, 
but green like the ocean. After I had 
explored the sides, I thought it might 
be useful to know the depth. So we 
built a raft and paddled out on the 
water. ‘The captain remembers that he 
gave me three sounding lines before I 
started. I tied a heavy stone to one of 
the lines and let it down, but it did not 
touch the bottom. I tied the second 
line to the first, but that did not touch. 
Then I fastened on the third line, but 
still the stone sank down the length of 
the three lines, nearly two miles. Sol 
gave the order to haul up the line. My 
men were busy drawing it up and I was 
idly watching the lake, when I saw some- 
thing dark coming up through the deep 
water. 

“**Tt is the big crocodile the natives 
think is the devil,’ I said to my men. 
‘I will show him what a rifle can do.’ 

‘*But as I prepared my gun the thing 
drew nearer, and through the clear 
water of the lake I could see that it was 
no crocedile. I called to my men to 
drop the line and get their rifles ready. 
Even then I thought it was only a water 
serpent that had grown to an unusual 
size. But before I could get a clear 
view of the creature, so swiftly was it 
swimming toward the top, there was a 
little uprising of the water at the side of 
the raft and the thing broke through to 
the surface. And then I knew that the 
natives had not lied, and that there was 
a devil in the Jake. 

‘First came up a head, larger by far 
than that of any elephant, with grinning 
jaws and big teeth. Then came the 
neck, like that of a snake, but rising 
fully forty feet from the body. The 
body resembled a huge turtle, but larger 
than six hippopotami together. It had 
fins and a long, heavy tail that lashed 
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the water to foam. Fro. the grinning 
jaws to the tail must have been nearly a 
hundred feet, though it seemed much 
farther. 

‘*The Lake Devil lifted his head far 
in the air above us and opened his jaws. 
A tall man could have stood upright in 
them and his head would scarcely 
have reached the upper jaw. As we saw 
the head above us all thought we were 
dead. My men fired wildly and leaped 
into the lake. But I thought, devil or 
not, I would hit him with at least one 
bullet. Taking aim at the waving neck, 
I fired. The bullet was from a Lee- 
Metford and struck him fairly in the 
neck, but made no more impression 
than a pebble thrown by a child. The 
Lake Devil struck downward with his 
head and the heavy logs of the raft were 
splintered as if they had been rotten 
twigs. Each man swam towards the 
shore as quickly as possible. I had dived 
deep and swam under water when I left 
the raft. When I rose to the surface I 
heard a scream and saw one of my men 
snatched up in the Lake Devil’s jaws 
and hurled into the air. Then I swam 
faster, not looking back. And three 
times more I heard a scream, and I knew 
that all my men were dead. But I did 
not look around until my feet touched 
the bottom. Then I saw that the Lake 
Devil was swimming after me. His 
swimming was as the rush of one of the 
steamers that travel over the Great Water. 

‘‘T ran through the shallow water and 
up the steep bank. But the Lake Devil 
swam faster, and reached the shore and 
chased after me. I heard the hissing of 
his breath and felt the wind of it on my 
cheek. And asIranI drew my revol- 
ver and fired backwards as swiftly as I 
could pull the trigger, but without look- 
ing around or ceasing to run. Perhaps 
one of my shots hit him in the eye, or 
he may have wished to return to the lake 
and devour the bodies of my comrades. 
Whatever the reason, he stopped his 
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pursuit. But Iran on and on, without 
stopping, up the steep bank and through 
the forest and down the side of the 
mountain. For I had seen the Lake 
Devil and I, Lasca, who have faced 
death many times, was afraid so that I 
trembled like a scared child and my 
bones seemed to melt within me. And 
I ran on until darkness came and then I 
fell to the ground and slept. For I had 
no fear of wild animals, since I had seen 
the Devil and still lived.’”’ Lasca drew 
a long breath and seated himself wearily 
on the ground. Captain Jackson was 
greatly puzzled over the matter. Had 
it been any other of the men in the 
camp he would have been inclined to 
laugh at the tale. But Lasca, the fierce 
old Arab, who all his life had seen bat- 
tle and sudden death in all the various 
forms they are to be met with in Central 
Africa,-—it must have been some real and 
terrible danger so utterly to unman him. 
Captain Jackson’s sporting blood was 
aroused and he determined to follow up 
the adventure. 

‘‘Well, Lasca,’’ he replied, ‘‘there’s 
only one thing to do, and that is to find 
out more about this creature you calla 
lake devil. Though what kind of an 
animal he may be I can’t imagine from 
your description.”’ 

‘I know every kind of animal in 
Africa,’ said Lasca decidedly. ‘‘He is 
no animal, but a devil that came up from 
the center of the earth. Bullets will not 
pierce his skin, and it is death to go on 
the lake. Even a devil cannot fight 
against fate, and it was not kismet that I 
should die. But to go on the lake a 
second time would be to laugh at fate, 
which none can do and live.” 

“Devil or not,’’ answered Captain 
Jackson, ‘‘we’ll organize a hunting party 
and find out about your monster. His 
skin may be too thick for bullets, but if 
he’s flesh and blood dynamite will get 
him.” 

The next day the hunting party started 
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out, despite the protest of Lasca, who 
had no wish for a second interview with 
the ‘‘devil.’’ Through the tangled jungle 
they made their way until they reached 
the foot of the mountains. Night over- 
took them before they had gone more 
than half way up the side. The tents 
were pitched and the following day the 
start was made a dawn. It was nearly 
noon when they reached the top. High 
cliffs fringed the little lake, which lay 
spread out before them deep, placid, 
and without a suggestion of danger. The 
party halted to view the lake and decid- 
ed which was the best way to make the 
descent to its level. 

“There is the path which we de- 
scended,’’ said Lasca, pointing to the 
east where a smooth roadway seemed to 
run down to the lake. ‘‘But there is 
still time to turn back and not tempt fate 
by hunting Lake Devils.’’ 

The forest for miles around was de- 
serted, for the natives shunned the top 
of the mountain as an accursed place. 
Even wild animals seemed less common 
than in other parts of that region. The 
only living thing in sight was a big bull 
elephant that could be seen making his 
way down the road towards the lake. 

‘‘That elephant must be a rogue who 
has wandered here from some far-away 
place,’’ observed Lasca. ‘‘The natives 
told me that none of the animals living 
near here would water at the devil’s 
lake.”’ 

The big elephant marched down to 
the lake, waded out until the water was 
upto his body, and began drinking. 
When he had drunk his fill he com- 
menced to wash, spraying himself, all 
over with big streams from his trunk. 

‘That old fellow seems to be enjoying 
himself without any thought of danger 
from lake devils,’’ said Captain Jackson. 

Out in the middle of the lake ap- 
peared a little eddy. Lasca saw it first 
and silently pointed it out to the Eng- 
lish captain. Nearer and nearer to the 











shore came the eddy, but still the big 
bull elephant stood spraying himself, 
unconscious of all danger. Then dimly 
through the clear lake Captain Jackson 
could make out some _ huge creature 
rushing toward the shore. A flurry of 
waves, and with a splash and road a gig- 
antic head broke through the water. It 
was followed by a snaky, twisting neck, 
nearly forty feet long. Then came the 
body, like that of a turtle, but far larger 
than that of any turtle since the ages 
when geological monsters, beside whom 
the largest animals of to-day are small, 
ruled land and sea. Too late the big 
elephant saw his terrible peril and turned 
to rush toward the shore. The snaky 
head shot out, the big jaws opened and 
then closed with a snap, grasping the 
elephant about his body asacat snatches 
a mouse. 

Over and over in the water, kicking 
with his feet, striking with his trunk, 
and trying in vain to thrust with his 
tusks, the elephant rolled. No creature 
in the African jungle could have matched 
him in strength, but against the survival 
of a past age even the elephant was help- 
less. Nearer and nearer in shore came 
the Lake Devil, clutching the big ele- 
phant in his unbreakable grip. The 
water was churned to foam by the des- 
perate efforts of the elephant to free 
himself. But still the Lake Devil 
pushed forward until all his body was 
resting on the bottom. The elephant 
had also succeeded in getting all four 
feet firmly planted on solid ground and 
threw all his strength into one supreme 
effort to get away. Failing in this, he 
twisted his body around and began strik- 
ing fierce, lashing blows with his trunk 
at the head of the monster. Then the 
Lake Devil exerted all his tremendous 
strength, The snaky neck and huge 
head swung around, the elephant being 
_lifted clear off his feet. For a second 
the air vibrated with the shrill, agonized 
trumpetings of the elephant. Then the 
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Lake Devil gave a little push with his 
fins and his body moved toward the 
deeper water.» The big head sank un- 
der, carrying the shrieking elephant with 
it. Another instant and, with a rush 
like the launching of a battleship, the 
Lake Devil shot out toward the middle 
of the lake and sank down into its un- 
fathomable depths. 

“It is death to go out on the lake,”’ 
said Lasca sullenly. ‘‘Our bullets will 
not hurt him. Why throw our lives 
away? When even the big rogue ele- 
phant was helpless, what can men do 
against the Lake Devil?’ 

“It would be suicide to go on the 
lake,’’ answered Captain Jackson decid- 
edly. ‘That fellow could sink anything 
smaller than an ocean liner. Our only 
hope will be to get him to attack us on 
land. Then we can try our bullets on 
him. If they don’t work, we can use 
the dynamite. But we won’t try that 
unless it is a case of life or death, for it 
would blow him to pieces and destroy 
the skeleton.’’ 

The little party moved slowly around 
the side of the lake to the pathway be- 
tween the cliffs. Even Captain Jackson 
felt nervous as they approached the lake, 
the lair of the great plesiosaurus, the 
prehistoric monster before whose might 
the strongest and fiercest of modern an- 
imals would be helpless. Lasca glanced 
apprehensively at the smooth sides of 
the roadway. 

‘‘They have been worn smooth by 
the journeyings of the Lake Devil,’’ he 
murmured. ‘‘The guide said that al- 
though he is clumsy on land, he can out- 
strip the swiftest runner.”’ 

Captain Jackson halted his men about 
a hundred yards from the shore of the 
lake. 

‘‘There is no use in going any nearer. 
I wish he was hungry, so that we could 
decoy him to the shore.’’ 

‘The Lake Devil is always hungry and 
always angry,’’ said Lasca decidedly. 
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‘We have only to disturb the water in 
some manner and he will show himself. 

‘‘Then may Allah proteet us!”’ 

The captain ordered his men to get 
their rifles in readiness for instant use. 
Then he unstrapped a little bag, and 
drew out three dynamite cartridges. 
One of them he handed to Lasca, an- 
other he slipped into his own pocket. 

‘*These two will explode if we throw 
them,’’ he said. ‘‘But we don’t want 
to do that until it is absolutely necessary. 
I’ll fix a fuse on the third one and 
throw it out into the lake. The explo- 
sion will probably disturb his majesty 
and he will come to the surface to see 
what is the matter. Then we can use 
our rifles. If he makes arush at us on 
land we will have a good target, and 
finally, if the bullets don’t seem to have 
any effect, we can try the dynamite. 
That probably will be too much even 
for a plesiosaurus.”’ 

He adjusted a fuse to the dynamite 
cartridge, and walking to the shore, 
lighted it and threw the cartridge far 
out into the lake. The explosion came 
just as the cartridge reached the surface 
and sent up a big column of water. 
Then he ran back to where his men were 
standing. All seized their rifles and 
stood anxiously watching the lake for 
indications of the appeafance of the 
plesiosaurus. 

For a moment there was nothing but 
the waves tossed up by the dynamite to 
show that anything unusual had taken 
place. Suddenly a big head and huge, 
snaky neck broke through the water. 
The plesiosaurus had risen to see who 
had dared disturb his domain. The 
head waved back and forth uncertainly. 
Then he saw the intruders and began to 
swim at terrific speed toward the shore. 

‘‘Here he comes,’’ said Captain Jack- 
son grimly. ‘‘Cool is the word now. 
Try and hit him in the eyes.”’ 

The Lee-Metfords began to talk and 
the bullets splashed the water all around 
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the swiftly advancing head. Some of 
them may have struck, but the monster 
only came at greater speed. In a seem- 
igly incalculably short time he had 
reached the shallow water. The long, 
snaky neck appeared in plain sight, 
then the huge, turtle-like body, black, 
slimy and threatening. Over the shal- 
lows the monster scrambled, his fins 
carrying him forward swifter than a man 
could run. Inured to danger as all the 


party were, they could feel their hearts 


throbbing at the sight of the antedilu- 
vian monster, ninety feet long, and with 
jaws that could crush adozenmen. The 
plesiosaurus was plainly enraged by the 
bullets which kept pattering harmlessly 
against his thick hide. His red, blood- 
shot eyes glared, the slime was dropping 
from his lips, and he seemed rather 
some monster that had come up from the 
depths of hell, than any creature of flesh 
and blood. 

Now he had gained the land and was 
still hurrying on. 

‘*Steady, steady,”’ said Captain Jack- 
son. ‘Aim at his eyes.’ 

A bullet smashed into one of the 
glaring eyes, making a splash as if it had 
struck a pool of blood. The plesiosaurus 
only seemed to increase his speed. He 
was now near enough so they could see 
the dark blood oozing from bullet wounds 
in neck and body. They appeared mere 
pin pricks and only angered him the 
more. Now he was eighty, now sixty 
yards from the little group. Lasca 
stooped and picked up his dynamite 
cartridge. 

‘‘Wait a second longer,” gasped Cap- 
tain Jackson. ‘‘I don’t want to destroy 
the body.”’ 

As the plesiosaurus still rushed for- 
ward Lasca could not restrain himself. 

“Throw now!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘Throw now or we are dead!”’ 

Captain Jackson drew out his cart- 
ridge. It was time, for the waving, 
sanky head, forty feet from the ground, 
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would in an instant more be lowered 
for a deadly sweeping clutch. 

‘*Drop on your faces when I throw!”’ 
shouted the English captain. And he 
hurled the dynamite cartridge straight 
towards the plesiosaurus. Lasca had al- 
ready thrown his, and both Captain Jack- 
son and Lasca dropped on the ground. 

Two terrible explosions, so near to- 
gether that they seemed one, and the air 
was full of pieces of flesh and bone and 
blood. Lasca’s cartridge had fallen a 
little short, but even as it touched the 
ground the plesiosaurus had dropped his 
head, as if to grasp the deadly missile. 
Captain Jackson’s cartridge had struck 
directly in front of the big, turtle-like 
body. Except for the blood-bespat- 
tered ground and the fragments of flesh 
and bones, it was hard to believe that 
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the strongest and most terrible monster 
on earth had a second before been ad- 
vancing in deadly charge. Against 
dynamite even the champion of antedi- 
luvian ages had been helpless. 

“It was dynamite or death,’’ said Cap- 
tain Jackson, mournfully. ‘‘But it was 
too bad we had to use it. His body 
would have been worth a fortune.’’ 

Lasca shook his head decidedly. 

‘“Twice have I looked the Lake Devil 
in the face, and Allah has preserved 
me,’’ said the old Arab. ‘‘And I am 
glad it is no longer possible to see him. 
For the sight is not a nice one, nor the 
memory of it pleasant to a man who has 
lived long, and committed many sins, 


and knows that the time is not far dis- - 


tant when Azrael, the Angel of Death, 
will call him to account.”’ 


























SIR BLUEBIRD 


Breasting a tide of billowy blossoming, 

A bit of noon from April skies remote, 

Sir Bluebird swings and from his throbbing throat 
Outflings such lures of lyric rioting 

As stir the orchard boughs to murmuring 

With rythmic rapture at each tinkling note 

And sward and coppice-aisle to overfldat 

With all the silver symphonies of Spring. 


Spirit of Song ! Incarnate Melody, 

Sped winging earthward, singing, from the spheres! 
Thine were such shee’ excess of ecstasy, 

Too keen for rapture and so tense with tears, 

That eyes grow blurred with misty memory 

Of bloomy Aprils in the yester years ! 


Pittsburg, ‘Texas 


Hilton R. Greer 
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By FRANK PUTNAM 


A BILL TO PROVIDE CORPORATIONS WITH SOULS 


S a listener, a reader and an observ- 
er, I reach the conclusion that a 
majority of my countrymen and women 
desire neither free trade nor free trusts. 
Senator Hoar, broadly patriotic and far- 
sighted, offers a bill which transfers all 
corporations from state to national con- 
trol, and which makes officers and direc- 
tors of corporations personally respon- 
sible for the acts of the corporate bodies 
they control. Senator’s Hoar’s bill 
might aptly be termed, ‘‘A bill to pro- 
vide corporations with souls,’’ since it 
proposes for the first time to bring into 
their operations the element of personal 
responsibility. 


Charles Emory Smith, writing in the ° 


Saturday Evening Post, thus epitomizes 
the Hoar bill: 


“The transfer of the control of all corporations 
from the States to the Federal Government is a new 
departure in our American system. The assumption 
not merely of regulating interstate commerce in its 
general commercial relations, but of laying the hand of 
the Federal Government on aWJ business which is done 
under a corporate organization, and exercising a rigor- 
ous supervisory authority, is something which on the 
surface is quite foreign to our American conception of 
liberty of action. 

“This is what Senator Hoar’s bill does in substance. 
Under our modern conditions most large business is 
done under corporate form. All corporations whose 
business passes State lines are engaged in interstate 
commerce. Under Senator Hoar’s bill they cannot 
carry on their affairs without agreeing to conditions 
which give the Attorney-General power to enter their 
offices, open their books, examine their papers and 
exact any report he chooses. They cannot undersell 





or give discounts from market rates or offer preferences 
or enter into any combination which may be alleged to 
be for the purpose of driving out of business any other 
person engaged therein. Any violation of the provi- 
sions of the act renders any officer or director.of the . 
corporation liable for all its debts and obligations, and 
any infraction of its prohibitions is punishable by fine 
and imprisonment.” 

The change from present conditions 
proposed in this measure is one of . 
tremendous importance. It will prob- 
ably seem to corporations at first glance 
to be oppressive and burdensome; but 
would not the corporations as well as 
the general public be benefited in the 
long run by the larger confidence, 
based on the increased stability in cor- 
porate affairs which must certainly 
ensue? At best, I suppose, the federal 
control of such corporations, at least, as 
those which have practical monopolies 
of universal necessities, as, say, coal 
and oil and transportation, is but a 
prelude to federal ownership. By 
yielding gracefully to federal control, 
the private citizens who now enjoy the 
fruits of these monopolies may reason- 
ably hope to extend the period of their 
toll-taking. Persistence in their present 
methods, and opposition to any modifi- 
cation thereof, can hardly have any 
other result than to hasten the third 
stage of our social evolution, when all 
citizens shall be equal partners in indus- 
try, as we now are in government. 
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THE TRUE CONSERVATIVES IN AMERICA 


_ Itseems to bea well established cus- 
tom of the American press to term the 
rich our “‘conservative class.’’ Are they 
really so? I should rather say the farm- 
ers were the conservative class—‘‘slow 
to wrath but mighty in anger.’’ The 
radicals are of the cities—the rich who 
live by speculation, and the toilers who 
take wages. They are less thrifty than 
the farmers—for obvious reasons. The 
farmer is almost the only man left among 
us who is master of a whole trade. Our 
iron-smiths, our shoe-makers, our cloth- 
ing-makers, our furniture-makers,—all 
our friends employed in gainful labor, 
have become—most of them—half- 
tradesmen—mere cogs in wheels. Their 
work demands a constantly diminishing 
quantity of creative ability—of individ- 
uality. Working with machines, and 
like machines, they inevitably lose much 
of the independence that sustained their 
fathers who were the all-around masters 
of useful trades. Their money is earned 
with less thought than the farmer’s; 
naturally they give less thought to spend- 
ing it. Their environment induces 
more and more a blind dependence on 
their more or less remote and imper- 
sonal employers. The city toiler begins 
work at an hour set by his employer; he 
does the thing his employer orders, in 
the way his employer orders it; he quits 
work at an hour fixed by his employer. 
He is a part of the machinery of his em- 
ployer’s establishment. His employer 
takes all the risks of marketing” their 
joint product—interposes between the 
workman and the outer world—does his 


MAN ADDING ANOTHER 


I suppose that when the first ape- 
man undertook to walk upright, on his 
hind legs only, there were no end of 
conservative chaps who said it was ab- 
surd and couldn’t be done. Nowadays, 
barring club nights, none of us thinks it 





thinking and planning for him, in all 
that concerns the source of his liveli- 
hood. The employe not unnaturally 
comes to regard the employer-—man or 
company or corporation—as a sort of 
special providence; and when this prov- 
idence fails, the is likely to be surprised 
—unprepared. (There are exceptions, 
to be sure; I am considering the rank 
and file.) 

The farmer is still a full-tradesman— 
an individual. He must still pit his 
knowledge, his energy and his thrift 
against the elements. He is perhaps 
less open than his city brothers to the 
influence of new thought; but when it 
does awaken his interest, he gives it a 
saner and serener consideration—and he 
casts the deciding vote upon whatever 
question vitally concerns the nation: 
He reads Jess than the city man, but he 
thinks more. 

On the other hand, it should be noted 
that all, or nearly all, social movements 
of a progressive nature originate in the 
cities. Keenly studious and thoughtful 
members of this division of society, re- 
acting from the iron pressure to which 
their surroundings subject them, sooner 
feel the need of remedies for social ills. 
But all their proposals must gain the 
slow and often reluctant approval of the 
farmers and the village folk before they 
can be made of any effect. The city 
proposes and the country disposes. It 
is well to give the conservative the de- 
ciding word. He makes haste slowly, 
but he has fewer blunders to correct, 
fewer steps to retrace. 


REALM TO HIS ESTATE 


much of a trick to do what that first man 
found so difficult. In the same way, 
doubtless, the first man that tried to 
navigate water had his prophets of evil. 
We are doing pretty well in this field, 
too, nowadays. So with the air. Our 
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pioneer aerialists are no longer regarded 
as impious challengers in_ celestial 
realms, but they are generally thought 
to be visionaries, impractical fellows, 
wasting time that might better be spent 
in cultivating the two realms already 
conquered. But the trouble with men 
of imagination is, that they are not con- 
tent with doing what anybody can do. 
‘They covet new sensations. The result 
of it will be that in 1950, say, your 
grand-son will go to the wireless tele- 
phone and ring up the office of the Con- 
solidated Aerial Transportation Com- 
pany when he wants a cab. You don’t 
believe it? Well, just wait and see it 
for yourself. 

Most men now engaged in experiment- 
ing with aerial machines agree that the 
successful flying machine of the future 
will not embody the balloon, or lighter- 
than-air principle. They believe it will 
consist of a structure of inclined planes, 
driven by powerful motors, and rising 
by resistance of the air in which it 
moves. Santos-Dumont and the other 
ballonists cling to the gas-bag, but it 
seems to be pretty thoroughly demon- 
strated that the gas-bag will collapse un- 
der pressure when driven against any- 
thing like a stiff wind. One misadven- 
ture of this kind all but cost Santos- 
Dumont his life. And speaking of 
Santos-Dumont, it is interesting to read 
(in Zhe Conquest of the Atr, John Alex- 
ander’s excellent treatise, published 
by the A. Wessels Company of New 
York) that, as early as 1709, another 
Brazilian, a monk named Bartholomeo 
Lourenco de Gusmao, invented a flying 
machine, and got himself put to death 
as a sorcerer because of it. This was 
nearly three-quarters ofa century before 
the day of the French brothers Montgol- 
fier, from whose experiments, in 1773, 
the beginning of modern sky-riding is 
usually dated. 

I said that Santos-Dumont clings 
to the gas-bag: but even he regards it 
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as a temporary expedient. He says: 

‘**I expect that a way will be found of 
dispensing with the balloon and of re- 
lying upon the motors altogether before 
very long, but until we get that we must 
make the best use of what we have.’’ 

Graham Bell and Sir Hiram Maxim 
are the most famous exponents of the 
heavier-than-air mechanical air-ships. 
Sir Hiram says: ‘A kite held up 
against the wind has very great lifting 
power with a wind of forty miles an 
hour, so an aero-plane having a velocity 
through the air of forty miles an hour 
has very great lifting effect. With a 
balloon high speed (except with the 
wind) is impossible. With an aeroplane 
speed is a necessity, otherwise insuffi- 
cient lifting effect will be produced. | 
am therefore strongly ef the opinion 
that we must look to machines heavier 
than the air, which, in reality, fly after 
the manner of birds. Nature has in- 
numerable flying machines, which are 
all heavier than air, but nature has no 
balloons. Therefore, if we wish to suc- 
ceed, we shall have to follow in the 
footsteps of nature, as we have already 
done in many branches of science.”’ 

The belief upon which the balloonists 
base their hopes is that they shall dis- 
cover regular and dependable ’round- 
the-world currents in the upper air, of 
which they can take advantage at will, 
merely by raising and lowering their bal- 
loons. 

The managers of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, the world’s fair to be 
held in St. Louis next year, have made 
air-ships the principal feature of their 
program of entertainment. It is not im- 
possible that the flying machine contests 
there to be held may develop at least 
the first rough draft of the practicable 
air-ship of the future. 

Meantime, with Mr. Marconi making 
the viewless ether carry messages across 
the Atlantic, and Mr. Edison completing 
his cheap, compact and powerful motor 

















that is to put the horse on the half-pay 
list and make automobiles as cheap as 


IF CITIES SELL LIGHT AND 


The supreme court of Massachusetts 
has decided that under the constitution 
of that state cities have no power to es- 
tablish municipal fuel yards, except in 
emergencies, as when private dealers are 
unable to supply the. public needs. 
This was the court’s answer to a legisla- 
tive inquiry. The decision is essentially 
capitalistic. It is undemocratic, un- 
scientific and is opposed to the general 
good. itis based upon the eighteenth- 
century assumption that the whole peo- 
ple have no right to engage in any en- 
terprise in which they might become 
competitors with private capital. This 
is an assumption that has been thrown 
down and trampled on so often in the 
history of our own and all other coun- 
tries, that one is chiefly surprised at its 
persistence to this late day, and espe- 
cially at its utterance by the supreme 
court of intellectual Massachusetts. 
Cities should not only have power to es- 
tablish fuel yards, but should do so as a 
matter of course, just as they establish 
water supplies. Further, municipalities 
should establish heating plants, and sell 
heat, just as most of them now sell water, 
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bicycles, we continue to develop divi- 
dend-paying prospects in the first realm. 


WATER, WHY NOT HEAT? 


and many of them sell light. It should 
be possible in any American city fora 
house-holder to obtain a supply of heat 
exactly as he now obtains a supply of 
water—by turning a faucet or pressing a 
button. Nobody, having given the mat- 
ter a moment’s thought, will doubt that 
electric heat for all the homes, factories 
and offices of a city could be supplied at 
much smaller cost, and with a great sav- 
ing of fuel, if the work were all done in 
central municipal stations. The indi- 
vidual heating stove, cook stove and fur- 
nace are just as certain to give way be- 
fore the central municipal heating plant, 
with its electric stoves, as the well-sweep 
was to yield to the faucet opening the 
city water main. 

The first steps in this direction will 
hardly be made by city governments, for 
the reason that city governments are sel- 
dom or never made up of the best bus- 
iness talent of the community. Private 
enterprise will clear the way, prove the 
proposition and make large profits out 
of it long before the municipalities get 
sense enough to take hold of the plan. 
One step at a time—the end is sure. 


WILL THE NEGRO ASSIMILATE, OR WILL HE PERISH ? 


The negro is again a leading topic of 
debate. President Roosevelt having 
asked Booker T. Washington in to dine 
with the White House family, is declared 
by the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
(one of the South’s most powerful and 
representative journals) to have ‘‘made 
himself socially impossible in the 
South.’’ Another New Orleans editor, 


enraged by the Indianola, Mississippi, 
postoffice incident, calls the president 
a ‘greased-pole monkey.’’ With these 
amenities of polite discussion I am not 


greatly concerned: the president has been 
all his life a giver and taker of blows, 
and doubtless he will come through this 
scrap with hisscalpon. What one might 
suggest is, that since passion settles 
little and calm reason settles much, the 
eager and angry disputants on both sides 
might profitably pause long enough to 
read a new and very suggestive book 
dealing with the past and future of the 
American negro. 

Joseph Alexander Tillinghast, a south- 
ern white man, son of a former slave- 
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holder, has written a book, entitled, 
The Negro in Africa and America, and 
the book appears as Vol. III, No. 2, of 
the third series of the publications of 
the American Economic Association. 
This book is a careful collation and a 
temperate statement of facts not hitherto 
unknown, but not before brought into 
their present relations in any publication 
of general circulation. Mr. Tillinghast 
shows us the fathers and mothers of the 
American negroes dwelling for thou- 
sands of years in West Africa, all of that 
time quite stationary in a condition of 
savage degradation. He shows us how 
that portion of the black race stolen and 
impressed into slavery in America has 
been a far greater gainer by the process 
than were the white men who did the 
stealing, and their descendants. This 
is, perhaps, to be regarded as a case of 
poetic justice, for certainly the slave- 
stealers, whether they sailed from New 
England or from the Southern ports, 
were not greatly burdened with philan- 
thropic motives toward their human 
cargoes. 

These nine millions of descendants of 
the stolen negroes now, in the words of 
Mr. Tillinghast, ‘constitute an ethnic 
group, so distinct from the dominant 
race, that we are threatened with inabil- 
ity to assimilate them ;’’—and this fact 
constitutes one of the impressive prob- 
lems now confronting American states- 
men. 

Mr. Tillinghast acknowledges the 
progress made by the American negro 
toward the standards of living of the 
American white man: manifestly he 
wishes he might make an even more 
favorable showing in this regard than is 
warranted by the facts in the case. His 
disposition is to be fair, even generous. 
Yet he reaches the conclusion,—and it 
is one of the deepest significance, —that 
as a body, the nine millions of Ameri- 
can negroes are reverting to the savagery 
of their West Africa ancestors. ‘‘The 
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negro,’’ he says, ‘‘finds it surpassingly 
difficult to suppress the hereditary in- 
stincts that do not harmonize with Am- 
erican social organization. He is finding 
that two or three centuries are all too 
brief a period in which to compass almost 
the entire range of human development. 

“There is nothing in this conclusion,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘to surprise the student of 
evolutionary phenomena. But no right- 
minded citizen can help deploring it, 
and hoping that some means may be 
found of preventing reversion with the 
inevitable consequence — elimination. 
Many believe firmly that the magic of 
education affords the requisite means. 
Experience has amply demonstrated that 
mere literary culture will not transform 
a savage into an efficient member of 
civilized society. But experience has 
equally shown that a thorough education 
of heart and hand, as well as of intellect, 
will with selected material give valuable 
results. * * * Meantime, however, 
only a few thousands are to-day receiving 
the kind of education critically needed by 
all the negroes, and almost a half of 
their number have never received any 
education at all. In this case a vast ed- 
ucational system is necessary, and un- 
der human limitations this cannot be 
brought into existence and _ perfected 
within a brief period. It is not to be 
forgotten that there are millions of un- 
taught whites to be provided for. What- 
ever else happens, hereditary forces, for 
a time suppressed, will steadily continue 
to reassert themselves. Obviously, 
heroic means are required to reach the 
millions of negroes. 

‘Surveyed broadly, the outlook for 
the American negro is not bright. From 
the native of Guinea to the modern 
Afro-American is certainly a long step, 
but from the Guinea negro to the Caucas- 
ian builders of our republic isa yet longer 
step. Itis the hard fate of the trans- 
planted negro to compete, not with a 


‘people of about his own degree of de- 

















velopment, but with a race that leads the 
world in efficiency. This efficiency was 
reached only through the struggle and 
sacrifice prescribed by evolutionary law. 
There are-many who believe that a 
shorter path to greatness exists, since 
the science of education has been devel- 
oped. But so long as the powerful con- 
servatism of heredity persists, scarcely 
admitting of change save through selec- 
tions of variations, it is to be doubted 
whether education has_ the- efficiency 
claimed for it. Time, struggle and sac- 
rifice have always hitherto been required 
to create a great race. If these are to be 
exacted of the negro, he must traverse 
a long road, not in safe isolation in a 
country all his own, but in a land filling 
fast with able, strenuous and rapidly 
progressing competitors. Under such 
circumstances, his position can with 
difficulty be regarded as other than pre- 
carious to the last degree.”’ 

If I understand Mr. Tillinghast, he 
believes the negro had his chance to grow 
in his native Africa, and lost it, or was 
not capable of rising equal to it. And 
that that small portion of the race trans- 
planted forcibly to our alien soil must, 
in the working out of natural forces, be 
eliminated as a distinct and recognizable 
social factor. Asa general proposition, 
two chances are open to all the savage 
races—war, or bleaching. ‘Those which 
have chosen the sword have died by the 
sword. No people could be expected 
deliberately to choose to be assimilated 
with another its superior by the second 
process suggested; yet it has occurred 
from time to time that fragments of con- 
quered races have so yielded to their 
conquerors, and, disappearing as dis- 
tinct factors, have perpetuated their 
traits in the children of their masters. 
The marriage of white and black is for- 
biden by law in most of the states, and 
frowned upon by the sentiment of the 
vast majority in all. If, therefore, the 
inferior race is to perpetuate any of its 
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traits through amalgamation with the 
superior race, it must be done outside 
the law. And it is being done that way 
—-to an extent that would surprise the 
average uniformed commentator upon ‘ 
this general subject. 

Enters here another significant ele- 
ment of the situation. It is found that 
mixed bloods possess less physical vigor, 
less strength to perpetuate their kind, 
than either whites or blacks. If this 
weakness increases with the continued 
intermingling of bloods, as I understand 
Mr. Tillinghast and other observers to 
assert that it does, then this may be the 
central fact pointing to the way the 
negro, as a distinct factor, is to leave the 
stage of affairs in this continent; and 
later, probably, in his own continent, 
now rapidly to be seized and developed 
by white men of Europe and America. 

Meantime, Booker T. Washington and 
others of his type—heroic men if there 
ever were such--are doing all that in 
their power lies to arrest the natural 
tendency toward reversion, and to bring 
the race along the forward way. They 
are fighting a forlorn hope, and they are. 
fighting it magnificently. They deserve 
all the aid and encouragement that can 
be given them. Insofar as one who has 
little may presume to advise those who 
have much, I urge the duty of our mil- 
lionaires of the North to help the South 
with open purses in its titanic task of 
educating our 9,000,000 colored fellow 
citizens. Hampton Institute and Tus- 
kegee have shown what can be done. 
There should be scores of such schools 
in each of the southern states. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive a nobler 
field for the exercise of American phil- 
anthropy, nor one which more vitally 
affects the nation’s health. I expect to 
see, as the years pass, a mighty and in- 
creasing tide of northern wealth turned 
into this channel. Let northern critics 
of southern methods prove their sinceri- 
ty by helping with money and sympathy. 





Milwaukee 


By WILLIAM F. HOOKER 


PON the very spot where now stands 
a magnificent sky scraper, Solomon 
Juneau, the founder of Milwaukee, its 
first white settler, its first merchant, its 
first postmaster, and its first mayor, 
traded beads and blankets with the Red 
Man of the forest for the pelts of pan- 
ther, bear and other wild animals that 
were in those days 


dollar City Hall. And from the roof of 
either of these can be seen the heroic 
monument of the ‘‘first white citizen of 
Milwaukee”’ standing in a beautiful spot 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, scan- 
ning the horizon as if in anticipation of 
the arrival of the children of the forest, 
who were his friends, to trade with him. 

Another view from 





bought in turn by ™//WAUKEE’s $2,000,000 ciTy HALL. the belfry of the 
a City Hall, (which 


the Hudson Bay | 
Fur Company or |! 
the first of the 
present house of 
Astor, whose ware- 
houses were at La 
Pointe, Green Bay 
and other far-away 
places. A block 
distant from this 
site of the humble 
log cabin of Juneau, 
stands the largest 
office building in 
the world con- 
structed wholly of 
iron and terra cotta. 
In another direc- 
tion, only a few 
blocks away from 
the old trading 
store of logs, which 
was also the tavern 
and stage station 
less than seventy 
years ago, is an- 
other palatial pile 
of stone and iron, > 
brick and mortar 
—the two-million- 
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contains a bell 
weighing. twenty 
tons, and which 
tells the time of day 
for everyone within 
a territory twenty 
miles square, ) is of 
marvelous gran- 
deur, being com- 
posed on the one 
side of thousands 
of factories, palaces 
and business 
blocks, fringed 
with the comfor- 
table homes of a 
great community of 
skilled toilers in 
the varied indus- 
tries of the city. 
In. one view it is 
the appearance of a 
summer resort; in 
another, of a great 
mart of trade; and 
in yet another, of 
shipping —in fact, 
every phase of 
metropolitan life; 
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for while Milwaukee lays claim to first 
place in the Northwest, outside of its big 
brother on the south, asa manufacturing 
center, it still prides itself as a city of 
homes and a resting place for the seeker 


THE WELLS BUILDING, A PIONEER’S MONUMENT 





for summer comfort. It is a great, bust- 
ling, busy city, yet a resort sought by 
thousands in the summer months. 
These are but brief references to a 
swift change common in the great West; 
but the most striking, perhaps, of all, 
from primeval forest to metropolitan ac- 
tivity, has been wrought in the lifetime 
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This 


of one man, Daniel Wells, Jr. 
pioneer multi-millionaire died only a 
few weeks ago after seeing a sixteen-story 
office building erected as his monument 
on ground that he trod with a rifle over 
his shoulder when past 
his majority, hunting 
partridges. 

When Daniel Wells 
came to Milwaukee, it 
contained 300 souls, 
mostly Indians; when 
he passed on it had mul- 
tiplied to 300,000 and 
over, and the ‘‘original 
American’’—the Indian 
—had disappeared. To 
commemorate and _ il- 
lustrate this wonderful 
step for his and a future 
generation —this magic 
stride from hamlet to 
thirteenth city of the 
Union—he had erected 
in heroic marble figures 
representing two bears 
sitting upright on the 
portal of his monumen- 
tal building. Upon 
shields held between 
these creatures are 
branded in everlasting 
characters, plainly visi- 
ble in the street, these 
dates and figures: 


ete ne eka 6 bkieeiae vas - 
- 1835 — 1902 
- 300 300,000 - 


telling a story that is 
more representative of 
the spirit of western push and prog- 
ress than pen of poet or brush of artist 
can describe. It is almost like a fairy 
tale, marking a spot with a modern sky- 
scraper of the first class that was in the 
day of its owner part of the virgin forest. 

It would be a never-ending task to 
follow the progress of Milwaukee in 
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VIEW OF WISCONSIN STREET LOOKING WEST 
The first building to the left is the Milwaukee Club, next the Hotel Pfister, Wells Building and Pabst 

Building; Gimbel Brothers’ store at the foot of the street 
Photograph reproduced by permission of the Schlitz Brewing Company. 
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HOTEL PFISTER MILWAUKEE | Photograph by Stein 
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anything like detail throughout its brief 
but wonderful history. It has never 
boomed, but has steadiily marched on- 
ward, carving out a place for itself in the 
ranks of the great cities of the world, 
building solidly and permanently as it 
advanced; and adding to its reputation 
for solidity and enterprise by its modesty 
and conservatism, rather than by the 
methods too frequently adopted by 
growing and ambitious cities. Its citi- 
zens have been satisfied with its natural 
resources, never exaggerating them to the 
eyes of the world by extravagant claims 
or statements; therefore they have es- 


caped the hardships that have befallen . 


many communities that were ‘‘over- 
done.’’ No-city in the Union, not even 
in crowded New England, is more com- 
pactly settled. Milwaukee has been fin- 
ished in its up-building as it moved 


LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE 


along to its present station. There are 
no yawning, empty blocks of city lots in 
any section of the city; no districts 
within the corporate limits connected by 
long and tedious rides by train—every- 
thing has been ‘‘filled in’’ as if all were 
of one accord and employed on one set 
of plans in the great work of city build- 
ing. This does not mean that Milwau- 
kee is not growing; far from it. The 
building record produced elsewhere in 
this article will disprove anything of the 
kind, and demonstrate that we are grow- 
ing enormously at this very moment. 
Just a figure or two to complete this 
story of the rapid rise of a great city: 
In 1835 the population of Milwaukee 
was 279; in 1840 it was 1,810; in 1850, 
it had made its first great stride and the 
newspapers of the town proudly pro- 
claimed the fact that there were 20,061 
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WASHINGTON MONUMENT, MILWAUKEE 
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souls within the corporate limits. In 
1860 it had more than doubled, the cen- 
sus figures then being 45,246. In 1870 
the official report was 71,440, and in the 
dceade between 1870 and 1880, there hdd 
been a gain of 61.8 per cent, giving the 
city a population of 115,578. In the 
next ten years 1880-1890, it nearly doub- 
led: the United States census officially 
announced that Milwaukee had 204,468 
people. In 1goo it had grown to 288,- 
923; in 1902, to 315,000, and if the usual 
average is maintained, at the end of 1903 
Milwaukee will have over 330,000. The 
half million mark is almost certain to be 
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reached before the census is taken in 
IgIo. 

Milwaukee has many public spirited 
citizens, but none more conspicuous at 
this time than Charles F. Pfister, the 
multi-millionaire manufacturer, news- 
paper publisher, banker, hotel owner, 
philanthropist, and good fellow.  Pfis- 
ter’s money has had a great deal to do 
with ‘‘making Milwaukee famous.’’ It 
paid for a palatial hotel that was run at 
a loss for a number of years, but which 
is now paying its owner a handsome 
profit; it bought the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, an old-fashioned newspaper of small 
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circulation, and put it in a class with 
the best in America, for nothing that 
money will buy is denied the Sentinel, 
it being Mr. Pfister’s policy to have the 
best of everything in brains or machin- 
ery. Over a year ago he placed the di- 
rection of the business in the hands of 
George H. Clements, a newspaper man 
of long training in this city, Chicago and 
New York, and to him is due the prin- 


cipal credit for wisely expending the 
funds placed in his hands and produc- 
ing a newspaper that every enterprising 
Milwaukeean is proud of. The Evening 
Wisconsin, the Journal and the Daily 
News—keen and enterprising afternoon 
papers; the Free Press, a morning paper, 
and the German dailies, the Herold and 
the Germania, are all in the first class 
of metropolitan journalism. An eve- 
ning edition of the Sentinel will be 
published early in May. 


MILWAUKEE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM BUILDING 
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Mr. Pfister inherited a fortune from his 
father, and is one of the young men who 
not only conserved the interests left in 
his charge, but piled up several mil- 
lions more. ‘Mr. Pfister is a business 
man of rare intelligence, and has sel- 
dom made a mistake in judgment. 
Everything he has touched has turned 
to money. It is a small enterprise in 
Milwaukee, outside of the iron and beer 
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industries, that he is not interested in. 

"Frank G. Bigelow, Captain Frederick 
Pabst and August Uihlein are also con- 
spicuous for their enterprise in Milwau- 
kee’s behalf, and Mayor David S. Rose 
has done much to keep the city on the 
map in big letters. Mr. Uihlein is at the 
head of the Schlitz Brewing Company, 
Captain Pabst the soul and backbone of 
the concern bearing his name, and Mr. 
Bigelow is a banker of national repute. 
The brewing of beer is one of Milwau- 











kee’s greatest industries, the second in 
point of value in every year’s production 
during several decades, and to the fact 
that these ‘‘captains of industry’’ have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in placing their product before the read- 
ing public is due much of the fame that 
Milwaukee enjoys. 

The record of crime in Milwaukee 
when compared with that of the other 
large cities of the Union, isa matter of 


pride to the people here, for the figures” 


refute the libel uttered by many persons 
who are opposed to the foaming glass. 

In Milwaukee it is a strange sight in: 
deed to see a drunken man on the street; 
and visitors here frequently remark upon 
the absence of everything of the sort. 
Very little whiskey is drunk in Milwau- 
kee, and that is the reason why a force 
of 300 policemen is sufficient, while 
twice that number is necessary to keep 
order in some of the older manufactur- 
ing cities of the East and South. Crime 
is severely punished in Milwaukee, the 
police department being on a civil ser- 
vice basis that absolutely frees it from 
the degrading influences of politics. 
Murders and highway robberies and 
frightful crimes of other natures are rare; 
and all of this is due to the temperate 
disposition of the people and to the fact 
that the police and ccurts deal severely 
with the professional criminal whenever 
he is caught. During a period of three 
years and eight months there was but 
one highway robbery in Milwaukee, due 
perhaps to the fact that the man who 
committed the last crime of the kind 
was caught in a few hours and sent to 
prison for a term that amounted to a 
lifetime. 

In 1g00 the United States Department 
of Labor made an investigation of the 
criminal records in the various large 
citiesofthe Union. Milwaukee is proud 
of the result, because she heads the list 
as the most law-abiding community of 
all the cities of over 200,000 population 
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in the country. Here is the official re- 
port of the Department of Labor: 


No. of inhabitants to each arrest made—all causes : 


Milwaukee, Wis. 60.3 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 47.0 
Detroit, Mich. . 38.4 
Newark, N. J. 34.0 
Jersey City, N. J. 26.0 
New York, N. Y. 25.9 
Louisville, Ky. . 25.4 
Cincinnati, O. 24.5 
St. Louis, Mo. . 24.2 
Chicago, Ill... 23.9 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19.7 
Cleveland, O. 19.2 
Boston, Mass. . reg - ‘ 16.7 
sg |S Ean ane eae eae anata? 16.5 
New Orleans, La. 16.1 
Pittsburg, Pa. 14.6 
San Francisco, Cal. . 13.0 
Buffalo, N.Y. . : 12.4 
Washington, D.C. . 10.7 


No. of inhabitants per arrest for drunk and disorderly 
conduct: 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 102.0 


Milwaukee, Wis 98.5 
Cincinnati, O. . 90.1 
Detroit, Mich. . 73-3 
Newark, N. J. y A 71.0 
St. Louis, Mo. . EES ya eee ee te 
Chicago, Ill. RS i rade Bas 48.6 
New York, N. Y. eg 46.5 
Jersey City, N. J. 45-7 
Louisville, Ky. 39.8 
New Orleans, La. 37-5 
Cleveland, O. 36.8 
Baltimore, Md. 34.2 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 33.0 
Washington, D.C. . 29.8 
Boston, Mass. . 29.2 
Pittsburg, Pa. . 25.2 
San Francisco, Cal. 21.6 
Buffalo, N.Y. . 20.3 


Milwaukee has two associations de- 
voted to the exposition of matters of 
public spirit—the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Citizens’ 
Business League. The former is the 
older of the two and is ably managed by 
Mr. Leroy C. Whitney, its secretary. 
The League is represented by Mr. Rich- 
ard B. Watrous. Both organizations 
have contributed greatly to the advance- 
ment of the city’s interests. The work 
of Mr. Whitney is directed mainly to the 
encouragement of industrial enterprise, 
*in which he has been conspicuously suc- 
cessful. The sphere of the League, 
through Mr. Watrous, is to promote the 
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fame of Milwaukee as a ‘convention 
city,’’ and he has so far succeeded as to 
lead for several years all other cities of 
the country that have been in the same 
field of effort. 

Milwaukee has many claims to dis- 
tinction as a summer resort, and the 
following table, taken from the records 
of the United States Weather Bureau, 
furnishes a comparison that may be fairly 
taken to represent the conditions that 
nearly always prevail: 


DAILY MAXIMUM TEMPERATURES JULY 10 TO JULY 25, 1901. 


JuLy. [- 3h. 2a ae. 
Milwaukee : ; : ; . 9B yg. St 
Kansas City . : ; - - TOE 102 104 99 
St. Louis . : . ‘ ; - 104 104 102 96 
Des Moines... ; ; - IOE 100 102 102 
Cincinnati ; : j ‘ ; 93 100 88 8% 


Minneapolis 


$1 8 go 08 


The average of monthly temperature 


and monthly rainfall for twenty-five 
years follows: 

Month Temperature Precipitation 
January 19.4 2.17 
February 22.6 1.85 
March 30.5 2.47 
April 42.6 2.86 
May 52.9 3.56 
June 63.3 4.09 
July 69.2 3-09 
August 68.3 2.70 
September . 61.3 2.86 
October 49.2 2.34 
November . 35-2 2.05 
December . 19.2 1.97 


But twice in the past thirty-one years 
has the temperature reached .100 de- 
grees in Milwaukee, therefore the sum- 
mer visitor is almost certain not to en- 
counter an extremely hot day here. 

The summer of 1902 was an excep- 
tionally cold one and not fairly- repre- 
sentative of the season, and would pre- 
sent an exaggerated and unusual con- 
dition, which is not the purpose of this 
article; therefore, a year of average tem- 
perature is presented. There was nota 
night during July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1902, that a light overcoat was not 
almost a necessity in Milwaukee. 

The city of Milwaukee owns its water- 


14. 15. 16. 
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works and the system is one of the best 
in the country. Lake Michigan is the 
source of supply and the water is of the 
highest purity and excellence. Chemi- 
cal analyses have repeatedly shown it of 
higher purity than the best spring water 
obtainable. 

Superior shipping facilities to the 
south, west, and north are afforded by 
the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chi- 


cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the 
Wisconsin Central railways, with a 


ie eee Se ee: la See, Sees eae | 


8t 82 88 8 83 81 100 go 8 7 & 7 


102 102 101 100 99 100 103 104 106 103 106 100 


89 97 97 100 98 8 101 106 107 106 107 99 
99 100 97 98 94 98° 103 104 99 100 107 101 
go 96 97 95 90 90 94 100 105 95 100 94 
98 92 92 92 89 96 102 95 g5 101 101 8&6 


combined mileage of 16,025 miles, form- 
ing a great net-work direct to all points 
on the Missouri as far south as 
Kansas City, and from Fargo to the east- 
ern end of Lake Superior on the north, 
connecting with all western and southern 
lines extending to the Pacific coast and 
Gulf of Mexico. Of the great Atlantic 
seaboard systems the Grand Trunk and 
the Pere Marquette railways, covering 
6,363 miles in Michigan and Canada, 
operate all the year round a fleet of 
three car ferries with a capacity of thirty 
cars each, and six large passenger and 
freight steamers from Milwaukee. The 
New York Central, Erie, Lehigh Valley, 
Lackawanna, Pennsylvania, Baltimore 
and Ohio, and the Canada-Atlantic rail- 
ways, reaching from the Atlantic coast 
westward, own and- operate immense 
fleets of steamers between their western 
terminii and Milwaukee direct. 

Of the independent- steamship lines, 
the Goodrich Transportation company, 
with a fleet of nine, Barry Brothers Trans- 
portation company, with a fleet of three, 
and the Crosby Transportation company, 
with splendid freight and passenger 
steamers, operate daily throughout the 


river 
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year between Milwaukee and all points These following figures, tabulated 
north to Mackinaw, and south toChicago from official reports, fitly summarize the 
on the west shore of Lake Michigan, and _ story of the forward march of industrial 


east to Grand Haven. : Milwaukee: 
1902. 1903. 

Total value of manufactured products ..... .....0.-. 6... ees ee. $230,316,562 $200,438,786 
Percentage of increase, 14.91 per cent. 

Capital employed in manufacturing.... ....... .......ee eee es 153,202,051 134,528,867 
Percentage of increase, 13.88 per cent. 

Total money paid in wages by manufacturers.................. 43,434,135 36,274,857 
Percentage of increase, 14.3 per cent. 

Number of persons employed in all manufacturing industries... ... 78.350 72,998 


Percentage of increase, 7 per cent. 


RESULTS IN LEADING SPECIALIZED LINES OF MANUFACTURE 


Value of Products: : 1902. 1903. 

In all metal working industries combined..... ......-....-..45. $ 79,776,837 $ 64,561,933 
Percentage of increase, 23.57 per cent. 

Value of total products in all features of wearing apparel.......... 26,763,576 22,678,234 


Percentage of increase, 18 per cent. 

Value of products in all leather producing and working industries 24,235,307 22,405,184 
Percentage of increase, 8.02 per cent. 

Total value of Milwaukee brewery products.................... 20,730,200 18,664,300 
Percentage of increase, JJ per cent. 


ENORMOUS WHOLESALE TRADE OF MILWAUKEE 


1902. 1903, 
Total volume of wholesale business........... ©... 6... ee eeu ee. $326,371,153 $300,332,297 
Percentage of increase, 8.67 per cent. 
Value of Milwaukee-made goods in the jobbing trade........ ... 157,331,253 141,203,897 
Percentage of increase, 11.41 per cent. 
Value of country produce sold in Milwaukee.................... 67,003,000 63,385,500 


Percentage of increase. 6 per cent. 


GREAT BUILDING RECORD OF THE YEAR 


1902, 1903, 
Total new buildings in Milwaukee..................6.. ce see. $ 8,153,180 $ 5,950,763 
Percentage of increase, 37 per cent, 
Total spent in residence buildings........ 60.0... 6. eee eee ee 3,287,892 2,505,668 
Total spent in factory buildings... .......... ee eee eee . 2,389,460 1,378,300 
Total spent in store buildings............ -6 06s. cece eee eee 1,033,016 733.944 


HEALTHY GROWTH OF COMMERCIAL TRADE 


1902, 1903. 
Barley receipts ..---- 6. eee e tk cece ete nee eee tent een eeees 12,767,700 41,813,150 
Postal receipts A ae an Ree ee ae er ee Oy Oe tt ea oS eo a ee Oe ee $854, 477.60 $7 J 3, 4102.91 
IND AIIIRIR Shy tes oA Poe ek vate ma Gace lo semarste er S15 S&S : 6,768 4,768 


Flour shipments Pe ee ee ee iP ie RR Rae wie tem aackie Fb Peeks kee 4,276,569 4,025,531 8 











The Great Republic of the Future 


An Interesting Proposition Set Forth in a Letter and a Newspaper Clipping 


By ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND 


EAR SIR: In reply to your letter I 
send you a clipping which I be- 
lieve reports rather correctly what I said 
in New York. I must add that the ad- 
dress in the course of which these words 
were spoken, was supposed to be merely 
for the ears of my hearers. While they 
do not go beyond what I really believe 
in my heart, they were spoken in not the 
most serious vein. My purpose was to 
demonstrate rather jocosely that Minne- 
sota is the logical center of the great re- 
public of the future. 


Sincerely, 


kKard 


st 


(Clipping from the Irish Herald of New York City.) 
Archbishop Ireland, ata dinner of the 
' Minnesota Society of New York in the 
Waldorf-Astoria last Monday evening, 
declared his belief that Canada eventu- 
ally would be under the domain of the 
United States and that the flag of this 
country will wave over all the country 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson 
Bay. The transition, he said, would 
come without conquest, without war. 
‘“‘The hearts across the border,’’ he said, 
“are already beating with love for us, 


and commerce and agriculture are call- 
ing for espousals.’’ His remarks were 
interrupted by cheers. 

After telling of the growth of America 
in comparison with other great nations, 
the Archbishop recalled a question that 
has been asked since the rejuvenation 
of the Orient: Is the course of empire 
not going on 
“The light that is shining there,” he 
said, ‘‘is but a scintillation of our own 


across another ocean? 


American constellation.”’ 

‘*Within a few years,’’ he continued, 
‘the commerce of the States on the 
Pacific coast will equal that of those on 
the Atlantic. 
graphically situated that it will remain, 
no matter what happens to the rest of 
the universe. All of the great states of 
Europe and those of the Far East are 
sending their tributes. The Western 
Continent shall dominate the commerce 


America has been so geo- 


of both great oceans. The development 
of the East, the West, the North, and 
the South is going on more rapidly and 
safely than ever before, and we are reap- 
ing and will continue to reap benefits.’’ 

Denying that the star of empire will 
go further westward than the western 
border of the United States, the Arch- 
bishop said that there is a movement 
within the country. He referred to the 
domination of the Eastern states in 











THE GREAT REPUBLIC OF THE FUTURE 


former years and of 
the movement of the 
population and of 
industries toward 
the west. 
ter of 


The cen- 
population 
now, he said, will be 
found very close to 
the banks of the 
Mississippi river, 
and will remain 
there. From the 
East the movement 
will be westward to 
that section, and 
from the West east- 
ward to the same 
destination. 

“I do not want to 
be bellicose,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I say this 
for myself: As sure 
as fate, although you 
and I may not see 
it, the starry banner 
will wave mistress 
over all the territory 
from the Gulf to the 
There will be 
no conquest, no war. 


Bay. 


The hearts across 


the border are already beating with love 
for us, and commerce and agriculture 
are calling for espousals.’’ 

Reason for his faith the Archbishop 
found in the universal liberty enjoyed 
by the citizens. - He said that he had 
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ARCH BISHOP JOHN IRELAND 


Photograph copyrighted by Zimmerman, St. Paul 


the greatest confidence in the perpetuity 
of America as the home of human lib- 
erty, and that what every American 
needs to insure this is consciousness of 
one’s own rights, which should be de- 
manded and sustained, and, secondly, 
a respect for the rights of others. 





CONTENT 


Content with toil that’s half a song, 
To no ambition bound, 

In jovial mood I tramp along 
Toward the common ground. 
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Toledo, Third City of the Fourth State 


By KEVIN O DWYER 


With Engravings from Photographs by McKecknie & Oswald 


SSENTIALLY acommercial city, its 
life the busy life of ships and rails 
and industry; so situated as to be the 
natural] gateway to Michigan, the Lake 
Superior and the wealthy north Ontario 
country; rich in natural advantages, 
most alluring to capital and a future of 
brilliance and promise; ranking as the 
third city of the fourth great state of the 
Union, Toledo, Ohio, is another endur- 
ing memorial to the courage, patriotism 
and sturdiness of that great army of 
American pioneers who in a century’s 
time transformed the Northwest Terri- 
tory wilderness into the most populous 
and prosperous section of the United 
States. 
Peering beyond the present day record 





written by the iron hand of commerce 
and industry, there is much in Toledo’s 
early history rich in romance and dra- 
matic interest. The early governmental 
mutability of this section has few if any 
equals in this country; its pioneer life 
was stained by blood of Indian, French- 
Indian and British-American wars. 

No section of the country was made 
the scene of such valiant struggles, or 
suffered more severely,from the devasta- 
tions of the war of 1812 between the 
United States and .Great Britain, than 
the Maumee Valley. The war was of 
vast importance to England, as _ victory 
meant British contro] of the Great Lakes 
country, which to-day produces a large 
percentage of the wealth of the United 











became the scene of 
some of the most 
important military 
events in America’s 
advancement. 

Fort Meigs, whose 
rude earthwork rears 
its summit just be- 
yond the southern 
boundary of this 
city, was made the 
front line of defense 
of the American 
army under General 
Harrison, and sus- 
tained a long siege. 
Forty-five miles dis- 
tant from Toledo, 
nestling close to the 
south shore of tur- 
bulent Lake Erie, are the Put-in-Bay 
Islands, the rendezvous of the intrepid 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, whose 
signal victory on September to, 1813, 
established American supremacy over 
most of the Great Lakes region. What 
a wealth of dramatic interest is found 
in that momentous period! And in all 
the annals of that greatest of war ma- 
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States. Toledothus TOLEDO’S OPEN SHELF PUBLIC LIBRARY AND READING ROOM 








chines, the American navy, no more 
glorious and inspiring page is found 
than that which relates of the first and 
only naval battle on the lakes and is 
tersely told in that memorable message 
which reaches down the ages— ‘‘We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.”’ 
Admirably situated on the Maumee 
river six miles from bay and lake, Tole- 
do today presents 


TOLEDO IS THE LARGEST COAL SHIPPING PORT ON THE GREAT no visible evidence 
LAKES—THE OHIO CENTRAL RAILWAY DOCKS of the tremendous 




























difficulties with 
which its founders 
contended. As late 
as 1835 bears, pan- 
thers -and wolves 
abounded in the 
Black Swamp 
which submerged 
most of the site 
upon which the city 
stands. Fever and 
ague claimed vic- 
tims by the hun- 
dreds, and even 
now rival cities in 
the race for com- 
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mercial prestige facetiously refer to this 
municipality as Frogtown. But the 
swamp and the ague have disappeared 
forever and upon this forbidding site 
has been erected a city of rare beauty; 
and, singular though it appear from 
past history, a health resort. The death 
rate in 1902 was 11.57 to the 1,000 popu- 
lation, a record, with few exceptions, 
unsurpassed by any large city. 

Its position at the western extremity 
of Lake Erie and near the junction of 
three states makes it the recognized gate- 
way to the vast treasure stores of the 
Lake Superior iron ore region and the 
comparatively unexplored and_ im- 
mensely rich Clergue country beyond the 
Soo. Nature and circumstance have 
thus contributed to Toledo’s marvelous 
advancement in commercial prestige, 
wealth, and population and to its estab- 
lishment as almost the largest railroad 
center in the country. It was no less 
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VIEW OF SHIPPING ON THE MAUMEE RIVER AT TOLEDO 





a well informed business man than Pres- 
ident S. R. Callaway of the American 
Locomotive Company (the trust) and 
former president of the New York Cen- 
tral railway, who penned over his auto- 
graph. signature this significant state- 
ment: 

‘Vo place has ever so impressed me with 
its possibilities as has Toledo. Were I 
going into business to-morrow there ts no 
place | would rather cast my lot than in 


Toledo. Asa railway center it las no 
rival,” 
Toledo’s nineteen railroads bring 


every section of the country into close 
touch with her manufacturing interests. 
There are five separate divisions of the 
Lake Shore railway, each a distinct line 
in itself and connecting this city with 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York 
and southern Michigan, including De- 
troit and Grand Rapids. ‘Two great di- 
visions of the Wabash, the St. Louis- 
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LAUNCHING THE BUCKMAN, A STEEL OCEAN-GOING SHIP BUILT FOR THE UNITED 
FRUIT COMPANY OF BOSTON AT THE CRAIG YARDS, TOLEDO 





Kansas City and the Chicago-Pittsburg 
line, tap this city. It is the terminus of 
two divisions of the Ohio Central and 
is also tapped by the Michigan Central. 
It is the terminus of the Pennsylvania, 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, the 
C. H. & D., the Hocking Valley, the 
Wheeing & Lake Erie, the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Detroit, Toledo & Milwau- 
kee, and the Ann Arbor and Grand 
Trunk railways. The Atlantic sea- 
board, the great southwest via St. Louis, 
the northwest, eastern and central Can- 
ada and the coal mining country of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
are made easy of access by these great 
trunk lines. Better still, each and every 
one of these roads is intersected and con- 
nected by the Toledo Railway and Ter- 
minal Company’s belt line, which en- 
circles the city and has two outlets, one 
an immense union freight and passenger 
station, a clearing house for the trunk 
ilnes, and the other a lake transfer house. 
A splendid land-locked harbor, acces- 








sible through a wide, deep channel safely 
navigable at all times, makes Toledo a 
natural port and excellently situated for 
the purposes of marine transportation. 
Toledo is singularly fortunate in having 
the greatest system of docks on the lakes 
and the topography of the Maumee 
shore permits of railway cars being run 
direct to the dock line, facilitating the 
interchange of lake and rail traffic. 
There are fifteen miles of coal, iron 
ore and lumber docks in use and many 
more miles available. Vessels to the 
number of 2,313, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 1,854,262, touched at this port 
during 1902, and among other commod- 
ities these ships carried north 1,673,595 
tons of coal, Toledo leading every port 
on.the lakes but one, Cleveland, whose 
record exceeded Toledo’s by 90,005 tons. 

Toledo shares well in that enormous 
and constantly increasing lake tonnage 
which rivals marine operations on the 
ocean front and renders statistics of the 
Suez canal and old world ports insig- 
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nificant by comparison, Six passenger 
steamship lines connect this port with 
Detroit, Mackinaw island and other up- 
per lake resorts, Cleveland, Buffalo and 
Quebec ports, the tourist being enabled 
to reach Liverpool, England, with 
change of steamers at Montreal. 

Every adjunct of a modern busy water 
port can be seen at Toledo, her ship- 
yards being especially notable through 
having built ships that sail over all of 
the great lakes and oceans. Many peo- 
ple who live on or near the ocean coast 
have no idea of the tremendous growth 
of lake ship-building. Ships built by 
the Craig Company of Toledo now sail 
out of San Francisco in the Pacific ocean 
coastwise trade. After being launched 
at Toledo they steamed through the 
Welland canal and the St. Lawrence to 
the Atlantic and thence around Cape 
Horn to ’Frisco. Vessels built here are 
now in the Gulf of Mexico trade and 
several Toledo-built ships sail between 
New York and the West Indies and _ be- 
tween Boston and Porto Rico, the Bu- 
chanan being among the number. 

Another interesting feature of this 
city’s transportation facilities is presen- 
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ted in the inter-urban electric railways, 
there being five lines in operation and 
three more under construction. Thir- 
teen northwestern Ohio counties and 
three Michigan counties with an aggre- 
gate population of 654,246 are directly 
in touch with Toledo by means of these 
electric railways, one of which, the ‘Tol- 
edo & Monroe, is recognized by engi- 
neers to be the best constructed electric 
line in the country. An aggregate of 
268 passenger trains over steam and 
electric railways arrive and, depart from 
Toledo daily, the five electric lines con- 
tributing 117 trains to the movement. 
With such superior transportation fa- 
cilities by land and water—a large por- 
tion of the municipal territory being a 
veritable maze of tracks and docks; and 
all the markets of the world easier of ac- 
cess than from any other middle West 
city, it is not surprising that in growth 
of population and manufacturing Toledo 
set the pace for the nation during the 
last decade. ‘The census gives this city 
1,050 industries, the value of the pro- 
ducts being $37,372,355. Five glass fac- 
tories, among them the largest cut glass 
factory in the world, the Libbey, are 


SHOWING TOLEDO’S IMMENSE COAL AND IRON DOCKS 
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among her largest in- 
wietries. Toledo 
a.tomobiles are ex- 
ported to South 
America, her farm 
wagons to Australia 
and South Africa 
and her safes to 
China. 

By virtue of in- 
comparable location 
Toledo is destined 
to be a great iron and 
steel manufacturing 
center, in fact, a 
second Pittsburg. 
This city is the most 
economical meeting 
point on the lakes 
for the iron ore of 
the Lake Superior 
region and the coal 
from the Ohio and 
West Virginia mines. 
The raw material 
and the finished product can here be 





assembled and delivered at the minimum > 


cost of transportation. Investigation by 
manufacturers of Toledo’s superior ad- 
vantages will lead to the conviction that 
she is destined to become one of the 
greatest cities of the middle West and a 
very desirable location for any industry. 
Cash bonuses are not to be had, but the 
Terminal Belt railway offers free sites to 
promising industries. Evidence of faith 
in Toledo’s future has been manifested 
by the Pickands-Mather Company of 
Cleveland, which is just completing an 
$800,000 blast furnace; and by the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Company, which has 
purchased a site for a million-dollar 
sheet steel mill and blast furnace. St. 
Louisans have expended five million 
dollars here on a belt railway and the 
trunk lines are spending vast sums in 
enlarging their terminals. Assuredly 
sentiment has not influenced this enor- 
mous investment of outside capital. 
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TOLEDO’S MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF THE HERO OF CHICK- 
AMAUGA, GENERAL JAMES B. STEEDMAN 





Toledo has 110 miles of electric street 
railway, carrying 85,000 passengers daily. 
To the aggressive qualities of Mr. David 
Robinson, Jr., is due this remarkable 
electrical development, as he introduced 
the electric car into this section. What 
Joe Jefferson’ declares to be the. mdst 
perfectly appointed theater in America, 
the Valentine, was erected in this city 
by Geo. H. Ketcham, owner of Cres- 
ceus,.a famous Toledo horsee There 
are five other theaters here, in addition 
to three summer theaters, the last named 
and 848 acres of beautiful public parks 
and near-by lake resorts being the attrac- 
tion during the summer season for tens 
of thousands of excursionists. 

The largest clover seed market in the 
world, Chicago being second, is the 
position occupied by Toledo in the 
grain trade. Progressive in numberless 
ways, this promising city is also promi- 
nent in journalism, there being four 
evening papers here and one morning 
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publication. Of her six national banks 
two are on the roll of honor issued by 
the comptroller of the treasury at Wash- 
ington and only five other Ohio banks 
are on this roster. The unimpeachable 
record in cold type at the census bureau 
is evidence of this city’s increasing great- 
ness. Her population in 1900 was 131,- 
822 against 81,434 in 1890, advancing at 
the rate of 61.9 per cent—a percentage 
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the shape of a great public hall and aud- 
itorium, erected by the city at a cost cf 
$100,000 and believed to be the only ec- 
ifice of the kind in the United States, 
illustrate civic progressiveness in the 
home of Jones, the Golden Rule mayor. 
This city was the pioneer in the manual 
training school movement and seventy- 
six public and private schools and 115 
churches assuredly make Toledo attrac- 
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in excess of that shown by any other city 
of equal or larger size in the United 
States. The most conservative estimate 
of the present population is 143,000. 

If there is an innovation to be intro- 
duced in municipal life, Toledo, like 
Boston in the East, is the first among 
western cities to adopt new and prac- 
tical ideas. Children’s play-grounds, 


public golf links in the parks, and a 
monument to her soldiers and sailors in 








tive to the man of family. A conspicu- 
ous outing feature is a yachting course, 
the scene of the Vencedor-Canada in- 
ternational races and pronounced by 
eastern writers to be the equal of the 
Sandy Hook course. All these bound- 
less business opportunities and a city of 
homes with natural gas for fuel and 
other things, mention of which curtailed 
space eliminates, combine to make Tole- 
do an ideal] American municipality. 

















Give the Boy a Fair Chance 


An Address Delivered Before the Washington Young Men’s Christian Association 


By HON. LESLIE M. SHAW, 


Secretary of the Treasury 


NE of the secretaries has referred to 
the work being done by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association for the 
younger young men. I notice there are 
young men here of nearly all ages, but I 
ain particularly interested in what is be- 
ing done for the youngest young men. 

I remember some years ago hearing 
Dr. Payne, then secretary of the Educa- 
tional Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, say that the nineteenth cen- 
tury had been 
the most won- 
derful century 
of all the ages; 
that it had 
been an age of 
discoveries 
—discover- 
ies of physical, 
mechanical, 
moral and in- 
tellectual 
forces, and 
that the great- 
est discovery 
of the century 
had been 
woman. That 
statement will 
bear analysis. 
Relatively 
speaking, she 
was an un- 
known quantity at the beginning of the 
century. He then expressed the hope 
that the twentieth century would dis- 
cover the boy. 


HON. LESLIE M. SHAW, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 





It may always have been so, but it is 
especially true to-day, that the world is 
producing a higher type of womanhood 
than of manhood. In the towns and 
cities where you gentlemen live, you 
know more young women whom you 
would welcome to your homes as 
daughters-in-law than young men whom 
you would welcome as_ sons-in-law. 
There are reasons why this is so, but 
there is no excuse that it is so. 

You will 
bear with me 
that there is 
nothing in the 
world so well 
worth looking 
after as the 
boy, and I 
think you will 
agree with me 
that there is no 
being in the 
world so much 
neglected as 
the boy. There 
is little place, 
scant room for 
him. He is 
welcome in the 
home as a 
baby, and he is 
welcome as a 
man, but there 
is scant welcome for him asaboy. The 
attitude of the world toward him is too 
nearly expressed by the mother, who 
said to the nurse: 
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‘“‘Where is Johnny?” 

“He is out in the yard.”’ 

‘“‘What is he doing?” 

**I don’t know.” 

‘“‘Well, go and see, and tell him to 
stop it.’”’ 

So long as he wears curls there are 
birthday parties for him, but not after- 
ward. There are parties and teas and 
seats at the table, when guests are at the 
home, for girls, and I am glad of it. I 
wish there were more for boys. We 
chaperone our girls, and not too care- 
fully; but we leave the boy to choose his 
associates and his environments without 
much advice and with very little guid- 
ance. Girls are naturally winsome, 
gentle, companionable, and they win 
their way, too, and are welcome in all 
homes, but I do not know of many 
homes where boys are invited. About 
the only door that swings with sure wel- 
come to the boy, about the only chair 
that is shoved near the fire especially for 
the boy, about the only place where he 
is sure of a welcome, is where you do not 
desire him to go. 

It is about the hardest thing in the 
world to get hold of a boy—to get a sure 
grip on him. I remember a father 
whom I once knew who had spent most 
o f his life in being a companion for his 
son. He went skating with him. He 
went everywhere with him. They were 
always together. They were compan- 
ions. The old man never amounted to 
much himself, but his boy did. The 
product justified the expense. Most of 
you gentlemen are fathers, and I think 
you will agree with me that it is pretty 
hard to win the companionship of your 
boy. You think you-know something 
about him. Perhaps you do, and per- 
haps that is very little. Very likely he 
knows more about you than you do 
about him. Yet that boy is hungry for 
companionship, and he will have it. 
He wants the companonship of boys. 
Nothing will takeits place. There is no 
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substitute. Asarule, I think you will 
agree with me that boys—I am _ not 
speaking now of young men—prefer 
boys’ schools. If permitted to, they will 
quit the public school if given nothing 
but young girls as teachers. They may 
remain under the tuition of matronly 
women, but not under the tuition of 


girls. It isn’t a question who is the best 
teacher. It is a question of companion- 
ship. 


I have done more or less Sunday 
school work, and have learned by expe- 
rience that mixed classes are a failure. 
The only way to keep boys in’ the Sun- 
day school is to put them in classes by 
themselves. They want the companion- 
ship of boys. The object of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is to fur- 
nish an open door, a warm hearth and 
companionship for young men; and I 
am glad that it is extending an equally 
cordial hand tc the boys. 

I think that the loneliest place in the 
world is a large city. The ranks of 
business are being filled with young men 
and boys from the country, and these 
find this loneliness especially oppressive. 
About the only companionship on the 
market within the means of the new re- 
cruit is in asense cheap; yet in exchange 
for_it the boy barters his opportunities, 
his prospects in the life that now is, and 
sometimes his hope of the life beyond. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is supposed to put much better 
companionship on the market, and at 
infinitely less cost. 

If the twentieth century shall succeed 
n finding the boy it will be because the 
boy succeeds in finding himself. The 
greatest discovery in the world is self- 
discovery. A great many people go 
through the world and never discover 
themselves, never come to the conscious- 
ness that they are an element, a factor, 
in’ the world. They feel no personal 
responsibility. The load does not touch 
their shoulders. We are apt to criticise 
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self-assertion, and yet a boy or a young 
man who thinks he is the whole thing is 
worth a thousand times more than the 
one who thinks he is nothing. The one 
will probably discover his. mistake, and 
he will get lots of assistance to that end; 
but the other will never discover his 
inistake, and few will care whether he 
does or not. $ 

I was talking not long ago with a man 
who does the employing for the largest 
retail store in the world, and he told me 
that he had men looking through the 
departments trying to find young men 
who are worth promoting. . The average 
employe goes along discharging his dut- 
ies in the average way—a part of a great 
army—without ever waking up to the 
consciousness of his individual worth or 
the possibility of his being of actual 
worth to the establishment. The work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is well calculated to reveal to those 
who are under its influence the latent 
possibilities with which they are en- 
dowed. 

It has been said a thousand times,-— 
and anything that has been found worth 
repeating a thousand times should be re- 
peated ten thousand times more,—that 
money invested in this class of work 
pays the best dividends in the world. 
Different ages have had different ambi- 
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tions. Men have wept for. more worlds 
to conquer, and men are now well nigh 
weeping for more business to do, for 
better tools with which to do business, 
for better and more efficient men and 
instrumentalities to put in charge of 
business, and for more money to put 
behind business. 

The great fortunes have not been 
accumulated for fortune’s sake, but they 
have been the incident of business 
done for business’ sake. The farmer 
raises all the corn he can, so as to feed 
all the hogs he can, so that he may buy 
more land and raise more corn, so. as 
to feed more hogs, that he may buy 
more land and raise more corn.and feed 
more hogs. What for? That he may 
buy more land. He does not do this 
because he likes more hogs, or money, 
or land particularly. He likes the com- 
bination. He is interested in his busi- 
ness. This illustrates every other in- 
dustry. But the time is coming, and 
coming rapidly, I think, and some of 
the speeches we have heard to-night 
from the men engaged in conducting 
the great industrial enterprises of this 
country encourage the thought that the 
ambition that is to permeate some 
generation, perhaps not far off, will be 
the desire to plant righteousness in 
the world. 





ALL’S WELL 


The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 

The Lark’s on the wing; 

The Snail’s on the thorn; 
'God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world. 





Robert Browning 
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Los Angeles 


The Metropolis of the Great Spanish Southwest 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT 


With Engravings from Photographs by C. C. Pierce & Co. 


HE first man whocame to Los An- 
geles came by accident. His name 

was Vasquez Francisco Coronado, and 
history records him as being immensely 
pleased with the country. Since 1540, 
however, hundreds and thousands, and 
no doubt millions of persons have vis- 
ited Los Angeles by intent. Ona win- 
ter’s day you will know the City of the 
Angels by its tourists; tourists from Ver- 
mont in visor caps and fur-lined over- 
coats; tourists from Mississippi in 
Panama hats and linen dusters; tourists 
from Peoria in mackintoshes and with 
umbrellas, and plain Mr. Smith from 
everywhere-in-particular, wearing a derby 





hat and a light overcoat. Los Angeles 
is a Mecca for tourists. It is safe to say 
that no city of its population has so 
many visitors or gives them the “glad 
hand”’ more frequently. Concretely, 
it may be said that during the last five 
months of 1902, 42,000 people from afar 
visited the city, and this with a resident 
population of 130,000. Under these 
conditions one would expect to finda 
community of bonifaces. Yet, outside 
of the accommodations afforded by any 
enterprising city, one finds no special 
evidences of inn-keepers, hotel keepers 
or the often ubiquitous ‘‘room to let.’’ 

‘*Where did you come from?’’ is an 
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introductory salutation between old res- 
idents of LoseAngeles, and in its reply 
one finds a key to the cosmopolite char- 
acter ofthe Angalen. He hascome from 
everywhere in the eastern, southern and 
central portions of the United States, — 
and he has come to'stay. He is an en- 
terprising fellow or he would not have 
come. He has been mellowed a bit by 
the sunshine and the blue sky, but other- 
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wise he has lost none of his strenuous- 
ness. If he comes from Chicago the 
sky-scrapers lend a home-like feeling to 
his new environment. If hecomes from 
New York, he thrives under the aristo- 
cratic tone of Adams street and Figu- 
eroa avenue. If he be an expatriate of 
Pittsburg, the oil wells satisfy his bump 
of locality, while if he be of the seat of 
culture he finds himself in the very land 
of unbaked Boston 
beans, the greatest 
bean-producing sec- 
tion in the world; 
while Chautauqua 
circles the year 
‘round minister to 
the ethical side of his 
being. 

In the fact that Mr. 
Smith is pleased with 
the city and in view 
of its cosmopolitan 
personality, as well 
as the superb re- 
sources of its tribu- 
tary country, one 
finds a reason for the 
remarkable growth of 
Los Angeles during 
the past ten and 
especially in the last 
two years. Its pros- 
perity has been cuin- 
ulative; Ig02 was a 
record breaker. Dur- 
ing the year past Los 
Angeles led the cities 
of the United States 
in the building of 
electric lines, in the 
proportionate num- 
ber of building per- 
mits issued, in the 
proportionate in- 
crease in population 
and in the propor- 
tionate increase of its 
bank clearances. Los 











A TYPICAL ROSE-COVERED HOME IN LOS ANGELES 
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Angeles has been the leader in the 
prosperity procession that has filed 
through the United States. The city 
building permits during the past year 
were $9,613,231, an increase of $5,236,- 
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314 over 1901. The clearing house 
gave $245,516,094.85, a gain over the 
year previous of $84,904,423.31. The 
population of Los Angeles — according 
to the federal census of 1900 was, in 
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President McKinley was a guest in this home during his visit to the Pacific coast. 
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round numbers, 103,000 and accord- 
ing to the estimates most generally ac- 
cepted it has since increased to 130,000. 
The assessed value of city realty is $86,- 
000,000. The total bank deposits reach 
$41,930,000, which if it were distributed 
equally among the city’s population 
would give every man, woman and child 
$322.55. Sales in real estate for 1902 
amounted to $59,195,000. The business 


A BIT OF CHARACTERISTIC BEAUTY INA 
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the stimulus of railway competition the 
city was infused with new life. The old 
romantic Spanish blood had rendered 
the city picturesque; it had determined 
its architecture and the manner of its 
people, but it had not made them pro- 
gressive; it needed the restless, coloniz- 
ing Anglo-Saxon to do that; and when 
once the stream of visitors was really 
started, it poured into the great South- 


RESIDNTIAL SECTION OF LOS ANGELES 





of the Los Angeles postoffice has ex- 
panded more rapidly than that of any 
other city in the country. 

The growth of Los Angeles has been 
extraordinarily rapid. In 1880, the city 


had a population of but 11,000. Busi- 
ness was dull and there was no sign that 
the city was on the eve of a marvelous 
growth. On November 9, 1885, the last 
spike was driven in the-Atlantic & Pacific 
railway at Cajon Pass, thus completing 
a new overland route; 


and through 


west metropolis increasingly. Yet, traces 
of the old Spanish regime remain. Even 
to-day one will see in Los Angeles 
daughters of the old Spanish-American 
families, black of hair and dark of eyes, 
with high-turned ankles and rich in 
dress. Like the Creole beauties of New 
Orleans, they recall the rich and velvet 
past, but the glow of velvet fades before 
the luster of the bright American dollar, 
and Los Angeles has caught the prevail- 
ing contagion of the times. 
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Although Coronado passed over the 
site of Los Angeles and noted its flocks 
and herds and fair prospect, yet it was 
more than 200 years before it attained 
even the dignity of a ‘mere Mexican 
pueblo, founded September 4, 1781, 
by soldiers from the mission of San Ga- 
briel, under the protection of the Span- 
ish governor. In these old days it was 
a common ‘thing to have an earthquake 
or two which would play havoc with the 
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unsteady adobe dwellings. Now, how- 
ever, the big sky-scrapers rising to twelve 
or thirteen stories, ‘‘keep the earth firm 
and also serve to hold the clouds up.”’ 
The first census of the little city, taken 
August, 1790, gave a total population of 
140 persons, one European, seventy- 
two Spanish-Americans, seven Indians, 
twenty-two mulattoes and thirty-nine 
Mestizos. In 1831 the population was 
only 790. In Janary, 1847, the pop- 
ulation was 1,500. Thus real, American- 
Los Angeles is not over twenty-five years 
old at the most, while Spanish Los 


Angeles is a centenarian, founded a 
hundred and twenty years ago, the first 
settlement in all the great Spanish 
Southwest. 

Three things have given to Los An- 
geles the opportunity of becoming great; 
its climate, the fertility of its tributary 
country and its location. A fourth ele- 
ment most powerful of all, that of the 
personality of its people, is making it 
great. The climate is semi-tropical, the 





fertility of its country, now that: irriga- 
tion is at hand, is proven to every trav- 
eler on the Overland, and in location it 
is the strategic point of interchange of 
transcontinental traffic and oceanic com- 
merce fot Australasia and South Ameri- 
can points. Time was when Los Ange- 
les was all southern California, just as 
San Francisco practically included all 
the population of the northern Pacific 
coast. Now Los Angeles is the metropo- 
lis of a territory self-supporting. All 
those who came to the Pacific coast by 
the old Salt Lake trail drove their 








prairie schooners through to Los An- 
geles. The old road was one of easy 
grades; it avoided the steep sierras and 
if any were bound to ’Frisco they fol- 
lowed the coast north. ‘Those who col- 
onized the city gave it western blood 
and it is to-day a western city, western 
in the modern meaning—progressive, 
not crude. The woolly west is obsolete. 
To-day the city enjoys three transconti- 
nental lines and a fourth is now build- 
ing. This latter will be over the Salt 
Lake trail by way of southern Nevada 
and Utah. It will open up a coal and 
iron country that is considered one of 
the richest and vastest in the world and 
whose development has, until now, been 
retarded by lack of transportation. 
Senator Clark is building the new line. 
The residences of Los Angeles, even 
some of the least pretentious, are no- 
table for their architecture. Mission 
and Moresque styles, with all blendings 
of the two, take one back to the old 
Spanish days. The imposing and yet 
delicate character of the beautiful habit 
of its dwellings is a vivid characteristic 
ofthe city. In the newly-built residential 


portions you will see, not a dozen exam- . 


ples of the purest Mission architecture, 
but hundreds and hundreds of them. 
No one with artistic taste can ever for- 
get this strongly defined trait of the 
Angel City. 

Los Angeles is bland, open, airy. 
Its women wear shirt waists on Christ- 
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mas day and smile at you under straw 
hats. Every one in Los Angeles is glad 
to see you; they have half expected you. 
If you stood on a down-town street 
corner long enough you would meet half 
your boyhood friends from the* East. 
This warm, firm handshake of the Los 
Angelan has its effect. The visitor be- 
comes impressed and decides to remain. 
No municipality is absolved from sus- 
picion until it can prove it is civically 
righteous. To omit such proof is to 
court investigation. However, no one 
can exploit grievous municipal misgov- 
ernment in Los Angeles,-for the reason 
that it has never existed. The city is 
changing too rapidly to admit of such a 
condition. Formalism has not de- 
stoyed the spirit of the law to leave the 
letter. Mayor M. P. Snyder, who is 
now serving his third term.as the city’s 
chief executive, is not only an efficient 
officer but he possesses the felicitious 
adaptability of always welcoming strang- 
ers to the city in a happy manner. 
Owing to the auburn color of his side- 
burns his rivals refer to him as ‘Pink 
Whiskers,’’ an epithet now locally 
famous; and ‘‘Pink Whiskers’’ has been 
the victorious slogan of many a heated 
political battle ground. Mr. Snyder’s 
bourbonistic whiskers are an index of his 
character insofar as his energy and in- 
itiative are concerned. But then Los 
Angeles is energetic. It is not a southern 
city. It is at the very end of the West. 





ONE OF THE SOURCES OF POWER 








(From the Washington Post) 


It is strongly intimated in anti-State- 
hood circles that Mr. Quay’s strength in 
a fight is largely due to the fact that he 
keeps his promises and is true to his 
friends. It is an indictment upon which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania could 
be easily convicted. 
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THE POETRY OF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


By FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


HEN a slender book of verse ap- 
peared in 1897 under the title of 
The Children of the Night and bearing 
the name of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
a good many poetry lovers satup. Here 
was a new voice. It was learned that 
the author was a man still in his twen- 
ties. Had another American poet come 
at last? Some thought so. 

It was plain even then that the new 
voice was not that of a natural lyrist. 
But what of that! In the house of the 
Muses there are many mansions. Alex- 
ander Pope never penned more than 
one or two good lIvrics (if indeed any), 
yet he wrote literature. There is the 
music of the brook, and there is also the 
music of the steady waves on the shore. 
There is the poetry of Edgar Allen Poe, 
and the poetry of Crabbe. 

We have waited five years for another 
word from this young poet: And here 
he enters as a contestant in the battle of 
the bays again; this time with Capéain 
Craig: A Book of Poems. 

And the verdict? It differs, of course. 
Some find wonderful pearls in this little 
volume. They speak of its unusually 
keen interpretation of life, its insight, 
its originality. And something of all 
this one must discover in these poems, 
it is true. But what is the effect of this 
young writer’s second book regarded as 
a whole? 


To the mind of the present writer it is 
disappointing. The current of the ear- 
lier book instead of having been clari- 
fied has become further darkened with 
sediment: it has been made to carry 
heaven knows what of analytical soil and 
sea-weed, and philosophical drift-wood. 

The book is made up of sixteen poems, 
of which the first, which gives its name 
to the collection, occupies half the vol- 
ume. The poetry errs on the side of 
over-subtility, / rather than on that of 
commonplace or obviousness and it is 
plainly the work of a highly cultivated 
man who makes up in great refinement 
of thought and phrase what he lacks in 
lyrical spontaneity. His blank verse is 
extremely uneven, and frequently shows 
very strongly the influence of Browning’s 
The Bishop Orders His Tomb, and simi- 
lar poems, and in spots also reveals 
traces of his Hclogues and English Idyls. 
Captain Craig has some strong passages, 
but also some passages like this: (Com- 
ment is unnecessary.) 


“TZ have had half a mind to blow my 


brains out 
Sometimes ; and I have gone from door to 
door, 


Ragged myself, trying to do something— 
Crazy, I hope—But what has this to do 
With Spring ?” 


The main character fails to carry con- 














STUDIES OF BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 


viction; he is hardly more than a philo- 
sophical abstraction; nor is the poem 
that follows, /saac and Archibald, much 
better. It essays the unadorned style 
seen in complete success in Words- 
worth’s Michae/, and in a triumph of 
artful artlessness in Tennyson’s Dora, 
but it fails of the compelling sincerity of 
the one or the consummate skill of the 


other, and impresses one with a sense of - 


mere nakedness and fatuity. Zhe Book 
of Annandale, another poem in blank 
verse, is a blend of Henry James and 
George Meredith at their worst. The 
other poems are better. Aunt Jmogen is 
every way admirable, and such a ballad 
as The Return of Morganand Fingal is 
quite enough to make the reputation of 
a minor poet. What a swing to the 
verses where the men are rowing the 
corpse to shore: 
‘*So.down we steered, and along we tore; 

Through the flash of the midnight foam; 
Silent enough to be ghosts on guard, 

We ferried the dead girl home.” 

Some lines in Sainte-itouche also re- 
veal a touch of uncommon power: 


“The fight goes on when fields are still, 
The triumph clings when arms are 
down ; 


The yewels of all coronets 
Are pebbles of the unseen crown ; 


The specious weight of loud reproof 
Sinks where a still conviction floats ; 

And on God's ocean after storm 
Time's wreckage is half pilot boats.” 


The Wife of Palissy and Twilight Song, 
also, are strong, true pieces of work. 

One is sorry that Mr. Robinson has 
not given us more sonnets, a form of 
verse peculiarly adapted to the excellen- 
ces and limitations of his art. In Zhe 
Growth of “Lorraine” there is-a homely 
directness and force all too rare in mod- 
ern poetry. 

The trouble with most young poets of 
the day is that they do not take them- 
selves and their art seriously enough. 
The danger in Mr. Robinson’s case is 
quite the reverse: in his least pretentious 
poems he is at his best. 

It is a highly unpleasant task to speak 
ungraciously of Mr. Robinson’s poetry. 
One has the excellent excuse, however, 
of believing very heartily in the poet’s 
talents, and in wishing to help prevent 
him from perverting them by the fol- 
lowing of false models, when he might 
without difficulty rank as one of the 
foremost of living American poets. 


A THIRD POET’S VIEW OF THE SAME WORK 


Here from the bones of death, 
Here from the chilling grave 
Riseth the poet’s breath, 


Cometh the cry to save. 


Damps of the misty gloom 
Hiding the world away 
Shroud all my little room 


Reading his word today. 


Chill though the message be, 
Stark through the singer’s soul, 
From the deeps mournfully 


Rises a heartening toll. 


Death and the doom to be 
Guard with their awful wrath 
Him who thus fearlessly 
Treadeth the poet’s path. 
Joseph Lewis French. 











Bangor, Maine 


By EDWARD M. BLANDING, 


Secretary of the Bangor Board of Trade 


ITUATED near the geographical 
center of Maine and at the head of 
navigation on the largest river of the 
state, Bangor occupies a highly favored 
position and one destined to be even 
more commanding with the growth and 
development of the expansive territory 
north and east, and tributary to her. 
The history of Bangor begins wi.a the 
coming of Jacob Buswell and his family 
from Salsbury, Mass., in 1769, to the 
junction of the Penobscot river and 
Kenduskeag stream, where they reared a 
rude log house. The site of this pion- 
eer home was near the spot where now 
stands the St. John’s Roman Catholic 
Church. The fact that this neighbor- 
hood had long been the camping ground 
of the Tarrantines, a famous Indian 
tribe, shows that the first white settler 
on the site of Bangor chose his dwelling 
place with excellent judgment. 
Kadesquit was the first name by which 
Jacob Buswell knew the place of his 
settlement. Later it became Condes- 


keag, and then Kenduskeag. Later, at 
the instigation of Rev. Seth Noble, Ban- 
gor’s first minister, the settlement was 
called Sunbury. In 1791 the population 
of Sunbury numbered 150 people and 
the plantation organization seemed to 
be primitive and outgrown. Accord- 
ingly it was decided to ask the general 
court of Massachusetts for an act of 
town incorporation, and Parson Noble 
was delegated to visit Boston and secure 
the same. Supposedly the town was to 
be incorporated as Sunbury, but at Bos- 
ton, Mr. Noble, who was a great lover of 
music, asked that the town be incorpor- 
ated Bangor, the name of a favorite 
hymn, and the general court so incor- 
porated it Feb. 25, 1791. 

The Bangor of to-day is a flourishing 
city of about 25,000 people, and the 
towns immediately environing, includ- 
ing the city of Brewer across the river, 
swell the population to 40,000. As the 
shire town of a county embracing some 
75,000 inhabitants, as the trade center 











and shipping point of a large and rich 
agricultural section and for many thriv- 
ing industrial communities; as a point 
of convergence for numerous important 
railway and steamship lines, and a con- 
sequent tarrying place for great numbers 
of tourists, sportsmen and commercial 
travelers; these together with the busy 
commerce of its port, the metropolitan 
character of its hotels and the compact- 
ness of its business section, give to the 
city a much more populous appearance 
than the above figures would indicate. 

Located as the city is, on the west. 
bank of the imperial Penobscot at its 
junction with the less pretentious Ken- 
duskeag, the business is largely in the 
valley, while the surrounding heights 
afford picturesque sites for residences. 
The diversified aspect is heightened by 
the wealth of trees along the residential 
streets, and few localities are to be found 
with greater scenic attractions. From 
the high lands overlooking the city the 
view is particularly fine, the mountains 
which fill the eastern horizon making a 
fitting background to the picture. The 
Kenduskeag has, through much of its 
course, very precipitous banks, a notable 
illustration being the historic Lover’s 
Leap a mile above the city; and along 
this picturesque stream are innumerable 
geins of scenic beauty. 

Bangor has a fine harbor, easily acces- 
sible for vessels of large size; and the 
scene in the open season along the 
docks, where crafts of varying rig are 
loaded with lumber, ice and the diver- 
sified products of this region, is an ani- 
mated one. Although thirty miles from 
the bay and sixty miles from the ocean, 
the tide rises about seventeen feet, and 
there is a sufficient depth of water to 
float the largest of ocean steamships. 
The Penobscot river, whose waters unite 
with those of the bay of the same name, 
isa noble water highway, rising three 
hundred miles away amid the mountains 
and forests of northwestern Maine. In 
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the 8,200 square miles drained by the 
Penobscot there are 1,604 tributary 
streams indicated on the state map, and 
467 lakes and ponds. 

Bangor’s city hall—the Hersey mem- 
orial building-—is an imposing edifice 
which reflects credit upon the city. The 
Bangor public library is one of the fore- 
most institutions of its kind and con- 
tains on its shelves upwards of 50,000 
volumes. The Bangor Opera House is 
unsurpassed for its beauty and appoint- 
ments by any outside the largest cities. 
The Bangor Auditorium association has 
erected the largest building of its kind 
in the state and here each fall are held 


BANGOR’S CITY HALL 


the Eastern Maine Musical Festivals. 
The Eastern Maine Fair association has 
at Maplewood Park one of the finest and 
best appointed fair grounds and driving 
parks in New England. The Eastern 
Maine General Hospital is one of the 
important institutions here and Bangor 
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is also the home of the Eastern Maine 
Insane Hospital. The Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary is a time-honored in- 
stitution of learning, and only nine 
miles away, in the town of Orono, is 
the flourishing University of Maine. 
Penobscot county’s new court house, 
now well along toward completion, is 
to be a handsome and commodious ed- 
ifice, a credit to the great county of 
Penobscot, of which Bangor is the shire 
town. 

Bangor is especially famous for its 
drives, and in the towns immediately 
contiguous to the city the scenic attrac- 
tions include mountain, lake, pond and 
stream, conspicuous among them being 
Pushaw lake, Phillips lake, Green lake, 
Eddington pond, Holbrook’s pond, Or- 
rington pond, Hermon pond, Black Cap 
mountain, Swett mountain and Saund- 
ers’ mountain, while the city itself has 
its Lover’s Leap and its Highlands. 
The Niben Club has a commodious 
club house at Pushaw lake, while the 
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electric railway people have established 
Riverside Park on the Penobscot. 

Bangor enjoys the unique distinction 
of being the only place of size on the 
globe where salmon fly-fishing can be 
successfully practiced within the city’s 
limits, and in one season a Bangor lum- 
ber manufacturer brought to the gaff and 
successfully landed twenty-seven salmon, 
aggregating 500 pounds in weight. The 
Bangor salmon pool, whence are taken 
all the salmon caught with a fly on the 
Penobscot, is situated about a mile above 
the city and just below the falls that 
span the river at the Bangor water- 
works dam. 

Bangor is the home of many sportsmen 
and is the headquarters in this section 
for sportsmen’s supplies of all descrip- 
tions. Nearly all the parties of sports- 
men who in the season visit the great 
wilderness of northern and _ eastern 
Maine make this their rendezvous and 
procure their outfits here. Moose and 
deer are multiplying rapidly as the re- 
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ONE OF BANGOR’S LEADING INDUSTRIES ON THE PENOBSCOT RIVER 


sult of wise game laws, and Maine is 
truly the sportsmen’s paradise. The 
hunting season of 1go02 will pass into 
history as the greatest since Maine be- 
came a resort of sportsmen. The rec- 
ord kept by the wardens in Bangor 
shows that during the fall of 1902 there 
were shipped to and through this city 
5,295 deer, 191 moose and thirty-seven 
bears. In comparison with previous 
years the shipments in Igo0I were 4,072 
deer and. 179 moose and in 1900, 3,414 
deer and- 139 moose. The record for 
1902 is, therefore, 1,223 deer and twelve 
moose ahead of 1gor-and 1,881 deer and 
fifty-two moose ahead: of 1900. 

Bangor early gave attention to the 
matter of improving her transportation 
facilities, and she had her railroad when 
most of the proud cities of to-day knew 
nothing of such things. As early as 
1836 her enterprising citizens built a 
railroad to Old Town, a dozen miles up 
the river, with a view to aiding the de- 


- 





velopment of her natural resources; and 
this, one of the earliest railroads in Am- 
erica, prospered for nearly a third of a 
century. Not only did the city have 
one of the first railroads in the country, 
but the pioneer iron steamship construc- 
ted in America was built to run to this 
port and bore the name ‘‘Bangor.’’ She 
was built in 1845 on the Delaware, her 
owners being the Bangor Steam Naviga- 
tion Company of Maine, and she was 
designed for passenger and freight. ser- 
vice between Boston and - Bangor. 
Within recent-years, through the enter- 
prise of some of Bangor’s public spirited 
men, Aroostook county has been brought 
into direct railroad communication with 
Bangor through the construction of the 
Bangor & Aroostook railroad; this 
great system having numerous branches 
to important points in northern Maine, 
it having also absorbed the Bangor & 
Piscataquis Railroad. In recent. years 
there has been no more important rail- 
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road enterprise inaugurated in New 
England than that of the Bangor & 
Aroostook, and under its enterprising 
and progessive management it has be- 
come a potential factor in the develop- 
ment of Bangor and the immense terri- 
tory stretching to the northward. Ban- 
gor business men, ever alert to adopt 
the newest methods, inaugurated in this 
city the first electric railroad in Maine 
and more recently electric roads have 
been constructed reaching Hampden and 
South Brewer on the south and Old 
Town and Charleston on the north, 
These electric lines bring Bangor and the 
territory immediately contiguous into 
close touch, and the benefits accruing 
therefrom are far-reaching. 

Pragor’s manufacturing  establish- 
ments number in the vicinity of three 
hundred, embracing about one hundred 
different kinds of industries and em- 
ploying several thousand hands. These 
figures are, however, inadequate to cor- 
rectly portray the city’s manufacturing 
interests, as many of the most impor- 
tant establishments, including all the 
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A SCENE ON THE KENDUSKEAG RIVER, NEAR BANGOR 





large saw mills but one, are outside the 
city’s limits. Therefore, while the man- 
ufactures of these mills are purely Ban- 
gor products, the plants themselves and 
most of the employes belong properly to 
other towns. 

Among Maine’s many industries the 
lumber trade still holds a foremost place. 

From 1816, in which year about 
a million feet were cut, down to the 
present time there have been cut on the 
Penobscot waters in the vicinity of 11,- 
000,000,000 feet. The lumber cut on 
the Penobscot and its tributaries last 
season aggregated abont 210,000,000 feet 
and the present winter the log harvest 
will be about as large. Lumber ship- 
ments from the port of Bangor the past 
season have been 124,767,646 feet, 
against 120,945,897 feet in 1901 and 
142,699,243 feet in1goo. In recent years 
pulp and paper manufacturing has made 
great advance and numerous pulp and 
paper mills are now in operation along 
the Penobscot, from those of the East- 
ern Manufacturing Company at South 
Brewer to the immense plant of the 
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A VIEW OF THE BUSINESS SECTION OF BANGOR 





Great Northern Paper Company at Mill- 
inocket. 

In recent years diversifed manufact- 
ures have been muliplying and many 
and varied are the products of these 
establishments. Bangor has one of the 
largest and most prosperous shoe factor- 
ies in the state. Here is located a trunk 
manufacturing establishment which 
shipped in July last a whole trainload of 
trunks, the largest shipment of trunks 


ever made by one manufacturer in .this 
country or the world. There are located 
great wood-working plants from whence 
go all over the country the finest designs 
in interior decorations and architectural 
wood-working. 

Bangor cordially welcomes new indus- 
tries to its midst and the Bangor Board 
of Trade’s Committee on New Indus- 
tries will most cheerfully answer any 
inquiries. 





THE END OF IT ALL. 


Ah, the end of it all— 
Of this life that we live; 
Of the blows that we get 
And the blows that we give; 
Of the joys and the griefs 
That to each of us fall— 
Blind humanity dreams 
Of the end of it all. 


The lover who yearns 
For affection denied ; 
The prince in his hall ; 
And the pauper outside ; 
The parent whose darling 
Lies under the pall— 
Each mournfully dreams 
Of the end of it all. 


Since God in his love 
For his children denies 
This glimpse of the end 
To humanity’s eyes, 
Let each bravely answer 
Life’s manifest call, 
And rely on the Lord 
For the end of it all. 











ELDOM have:I witnessed a more im- 
pressive opening of a service of the 


senate than when General William 
Booth, the founder of the Salvation 
Army, ascended to the rostrum at high 
noon and delivered the invocation. 
Somehow it suggested an old Israelitish 
patriarch, communing with ‘his God; 
the bright light struggled in through the 
glass ceiling, illuminating his stern face 
and Jent a halo to the white hair and 
beard of the old veteran. Senator Frye, 
the presiding officer, stood on the floor 
at the left of the rostrum with bowed 
head; and in the semi-circle in front 
were a large number of senators who 
had been guests at the dinner given the 
night previous in honor of General 
Booth by Senator Hanna. 

The moments preceding the opening 
of the senate session suggested the aim- 
less waiting prelude at the theater. The 
galleries were sprinkled with spectators 
as early as 11.30. There was a soft light 
in the room as the first senators strolled 
in. The bright red glare from the 
cloak-room in the rear reflected the 
ruddy hues of the fiery red carpet, mak- 
ing the white rattan chairs stand out in 
immaculate evening dress. The little 
pages flitted about like fairies. The 
‘*Record’’ and other documents were 
laid upon the desk of each senator in 
military precision—every leaf lying ‘‘just 
so,’’ and the chairs lined up with a tape. 
Even the cuspidors sparkled in their 
neatness. General Alger was one of 


the first in his seat, busy with papers. 
Senator Hoar stopped for a word of 
gossip. Senator Lodge joined him later, 
pulling a paper from his side pocket. 
Senator Tillman sat alone with his 
thoughts. Senator Dolliver brought 
forth a leather-covered book and read. 
Senator Stewart entered with a fresh 
joke or two. Senator Dryden began his 
day with business-like precision; Sena- 
tor Spooner, quick and keen, surveyed 
the field through his pimce mez. Senator 
Clay of Georgia with his stiff round col- 
lar and black tie looked more clerical 
than ever. Senator Quay was one of 
the early arrivals and walked to his desk 
stiffly and with the ‘‘statehood”’ deter- 
mination in his eye. Senator Allison, 
with a well chosen word or two, took up 
his post as a veteran goesto battle. The 
electric lights were turned on, the gavel 
sounded, the senators gravely arose, but- 
toned their coats and bowed their heads 
‘or the invocation. This finished, the 
buzz started, and the way Senator Frye 
rushed the routine businéss kept the 
pages flying and the senators on the alert. 
He has a way of despatching business 
t hat truly reflects the American spirit 
of ‘*Go.”’ 
—< SS 

HE inevitable and immovable Fourth 

of March will find matters at an in- 
teresting stage in-Washington. A _ well 
defined beginning made on trust legis- 
lation, Cuban reciprocity and proper ad- 
justment of foreign affairs marked on 
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the president’s slate was pretty well 
covered, considering the usual deliber- 
ateness of congressional action. When 
the right perspective is obtained a few 
years hence it will be found that some 
very important beginnings have been 
made toward a safe and sound adjustment 
of present day problems. The earnest but 
wild wishes of radicals will not disturb 
the solid abiding faith in the established 
order that prevails everywhere despite 
the onslaught of congested capitalistic 
interests. The arbitrary declarations of 
labor leaders and corporation magnates 
will find a buffer in the new laws. 


-<Oo 


INCE the last number of the National 

was printed, we have received from 
our friends the editors of the newspapers 
on ‘our exchange list, the names ofa 
large number of boys in their towns 
wkvm they have recommended for ap- 
pointment as town agents of the Nat- 
ional. A good many of these boys 
have begun work, and are earning 
pocket money and learning how to do 
business. A good many grown-up peo- 
ple don’t give boys credit for the sense 
and shrewdness they really possess. 
Nothing developes these qualities ina 
boy like actually getting out and doing 
real business, even if on a small scale. 
It is what most of us have to come to 
sooner or later, and the bit of early ex- 
perience is valuable. It helps to cure the 
stage-fright that some boys feel on the 
eve of their first dash into business, and 
it gives them a chance to make ac- 
quaintances and friends. It also affords 
them opportunity to show the stuff that 
is in them. 

Everyone has to make a beginning 
some time, and it isn’t always easy to 
find a situation to make it in. The 
boy who has gone ahead on his own 
hook, and proven that he has it in him 
to do. business, will not have to wait 
long for larger opportunities when he 
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is ready for them. He may be sure that 
some of the older folks, not only those 
of his own family but others, have been 
watching him, and will say a word for 
him at the right moment. We have a 
good illustration of this in the fact that 
several hundred busy editors took time, 
at our request, to write and send us the 
nemes of boys in their towns eligible to 
work up lists for the National. Probably 
most of these boys had no idea that the 
editors of their home papers were watch- 
ing them, and thinking well of them. 
But you may be sure of it, that whoever 
you are, and whatever you are doing, if 
you do it well, with earnestness and in- 
telligence, some one is watching you, 
and thinking well of you, and waiting 
for achance to help you forward. There 
are not too many people of this kind in 
the world—boys or men— and there is a 
place waiting for every one of them the 
minute he is ready to take it. 


<>» 


AND this suggests the thought, What 

other resident of the average small 
city or town is so well and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the people of the place 
as the editor of the weekly paper? No 
one, certainly. He makes a note of it, 
with appropriate congratulations to your 
parents, when you come into the world. 
He prints your name possibly two or 
three times during your. school days; 
perhaps when you come near drowning, 
or win a Fourth of July footrace, or go 
over to the next town to visit Uncle Ed., 
or something of that sort. Then he tells 
how impressive you were in delivering 
your graduating address. Meantime he 
has been taking notice, with a sly but 
kindly eye, of the way in which you are 
‘“‘shining up’’ to your pretty little school- 
mate. Something prophetic in his soul 
leads him to make a guess on about how 
long it will be before he has your name 
in print again, this time linked with the 
name of the little school girl. He prints 
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it that way, and tells what a fine fellow 
you are, and how good it is to see boys 
and girls growing up to take their places 
in the life of the town, as citizens and 
home-makers. Presently he chronicles 
the fact that ‘‘a bouncing nine-pound 
boy was born’’ at your home on Wed- 
nesday noon—and he makes a friend 
and subscriber for life by telling how the 
nurse says the baby ‘‘favors its father.’’ 
There are other occasions, somber ones, 
into which his friendly and sincere sym- 
pathy, expressing the feeling of the com- 
munity, comes as a balm to bereaved 
hearts. You cut out these pieces and 
put them away in the family Bible and 
years afterward you read them over 
again, and think very kindly of the man 
that wrote them. He knew you, pos- 
sibly he knew you better than you knew 
yourself. He had been watching you 
since you were a boy. You may not 
have given him much thought between 
times, and you may possibly have told 
him you didn’t wish to take his paper 
because the city daily gave you more 
news; but there came times when his 
paper gave you something you couldn’t 
find in the city daily, and you concluded 
that after all you could afford to take 
them both. My own idea is that, if you 
can’t afford to take both, you ought by 
all means to have the home paper. You 
are in debt to its good influences ina 
hundred ways, many of which, likely 
enough, you never knew anything about. 


—<—[»~ 


R. ANDRUS’ series of articles on 
Mexico, running through recent 
numbers of the National, and to be con- 
cluded with the seventh paper in the 
April number, have attracted very wide 
attention. We have had many inquiries 
from our readers, suggested by what Mr. 
Andrus has written, and it appears as 
if there was a large and growing move- 
ent of men and money from the States 
into the Mexican republic. Mr. W J 
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McGee, one of the celebrated scentists 
at Washington, recently returned from 
a visit to Mexico, and he says. English 
is practically the only language he heard 
spoken on the Mexican railways. 
Tradesmen and professional men speak 
both Spanish and English as a matter 
of necessity, there are so many Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen now in the repub- 
lic, and more constantly coming. I 
suspect that President Diaz, when he 
made the study of English compulsory 
in Mexican schools, foresaw a day when 
Mexico should become an English-speak- 
ing nation. This, I takeit, is ultimately 
to be the case with all the American re- 
publics. Speaking of Diaz, I take pleas- 
ure in printing here a letter just received 
from a member of the National family 
in Mexico: 


San Juan Bautista, Mexico. 
The National Magazine, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


DEAR Sir: “E] Popular,” a daily newspaper of the 
City of Mexico, of the 8th. ult., reproduced an article 
you published in your magazine of November about 
“Hombres y Asuntos del Mexico Moderno — Men and 
Affairs of Modern Mexico—part of which refers to the 
answer given by Secretary Mr. Limantour about the 
bad exit of some American concerns, obtained exclus- 
ively through the bad management of the directors 
intrusted with the direction of affairs at this end. 

Mr. Limantour is right ; we Mexicans, but mind that 
I stress the word, Mexicans, not to confound us with 
the Spaniards who live in this country, receive all for- 
eign enterprises with good will ; we see enemies in the 
person of no one individual coming to develop his 
energy and ability in the progress of our country, and 
as far as reaches our might we grant protection and 
extend our hospitality to tender all a hearty reception. 
It isa well known fact, for which we receive not the 
thanks but the criticisms of the very parties and coun- 
trymen of those to whom we tender such courtesies, 
that Mexican officials, to please these foreign enter- 
prises and also to encourage foreigners to settle in 
Mexico, are lenient in cases of justice, where if Mex- 
icans were concerned, the utmost severity of the law 
would be observed. 

Personal security, thorough and full protection in 
the property, influence, kind and hearty reception, ad- 
mission into our very exclusive society, — in one word, 
we grant foreigners as much as we have good to offer; 
still, granting in order to assure foreign enterprises all 
we can reasonably allow them, it is sad to have to criti- 
cise the bad conduct and behavior of some men who, 
intrusted with the guard of others’ monies, and coming 
to Mexico under the cover of good references obtained 
as consequence of prior stainless character, give them- 
selves up after they are here to liquor, a fast life and 
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to all sorts of debaucheries, bringing with it not only 
distrust on the concerns they represent but also dis- 
credit and shame upon themselves. ; 
After the commission of such absurdities, the failure 
of the enterprise occurs at the same time, and to save 
themselves from the responsibility which corresponds 
to the behavior observed, all sorts of stories are invent- 
ed on the fact that after breaking the law many times, 
but not confessing it so probably once in the course of 


their debaucheries, such men as I refer to might have . 


been brought before a Mexican magistrate and pun- 
ished, not according to the strict wording of the lawas 
a native is dealt with, but only applying to him the 
least possible correction. 

Really honest and honorable foreigners doing busi- 
ness in Mexico are the first ones to recommend, when 
at the head of foreign enterprises and concerns, the 

.employment of Mexicans, who, by virtue of the know- 
ledge of the country, the people, manners, customs and 
habits, will save their interests from the losses that 
otherwise the novitiate of the foreigners will bring into 
such concerns. How different is this proceeding from 
the one observed by the reckless, irresponsible man- 
agers of some concerns! If through bad habits they 
are reprehended by the proper authority as under the 
circumstances an American magistrate would act,— 
there applying the full meaning of the law as towards 
a Mexican,—suffices this to havea grudge on Mexicans, 
Mexico and her Government! Stories are invented 
demonstrating the barbarity and inquisition of our 
public officers, their intolerance, the inaptitude of Mex- 
icans for the freedom of self-government; and, in one 
word, the money paid by the share-holder, to invest it 
in an honorable enterprise, is distractedly manipulated 
for pnrposes never spoken of prior to the dilapidation 
of it. 

We Mexicans are as apt and idoneous as any civil- 
ized people, to be able-to guarantee with our morals 
and character what any one else from other races can 
also do: even more than many other people are we in 
position to bring fresh facts to credit us! Twenty-six 
years ayo Mexico was all a chaos; Mexicans showed 
very little which could at all guarantee the transfor- 
mation brought about by the strong and powerful hand 
of General Porfirio Diaz, the greatest of Mexican stat- 
ists; however, out of a country reduced to poverty and 
bankruptcy by fifty-five years of almost continuous 
revolution, and which had to face within that period 
two foreign wars, he built up a prosperous nation, 
proud of her Great Man, and today stretching out her 
hand to offer the palm of peace and her good will to all 
that with good will wish to settle within her territory. 

But General Diaz is to be credited not only with the 
peace of the country; his tact brought to him men ca- 
pable to understand him; and, surrounded by such en- 
lightened gentlemen, conspicuous being Secretary Mr. 
Limantour at the helm of the treasury, restored the 
lost credit, filled an empty treasury, developed trade 
and commerce, and today he studies the manner to re- 
store to our “peso” its par value and ancient prestige 
in the world. 

Expecting that the American people might take 
the warning launched by Secretary Mr. Limantour (in 
the November National) in the discreet way he did it, 
and in the plainer manner written here, in order to as- 
sure the success of all foreign enterprises under the 
management of persons which if not thoroughly fit to 
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fill such positions should either be removed or subject 
to bond—the only means which I see effective to save 
such concerns from losses and the country from unjust 
recrimination,— believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

a A. BULNES TAVARES. 

I do not believe that Mr. Tavares’ 
letter applies to many American con- 
cerns, though I am not surprised that 
he wishes to defend the good name of 
his country against the accusations of 
even a few disgruntled foreigners. I 
know that what he writes has no appli- 
cation to any of the larger companies, 
now addressing themselves to the read- 
ers of the National through our adver- 
tising pages. A great deal of American 
money, most of itin comparatively small 
sums, is just now being invested in Mex- 
ican companies. It is therefore the 
part of good judgment for investors to 
assure themselves in advance concerning 
the character and management of the 
companies in which they invest. Mex- 
ico is a land of marvelous undeveloped 
possibilities; but. the profitable exploi- 
tation even of these riches requires hon- 
est and competent management. 


—=_—— 


HOTO-ETCHING is one of the 
newer, and by far the most charming, 
of recent developments in photographic 
art. The portrait of a lady that adorns 
the National’s cover page this month 1s 
a fine example of photo-etching. It is 
the work of Mr. Corydon G. Snyder, an 
artist of Minneapolis. His, also, were 
our Septeinber and October cover por- 
traits. Mr. Snyder has developed photo- 
etching, on lines of his own invention, © 
to a point rather beyond any of his con- 
temporaries. He is engaged upon other 
portraits which will from time to time 
appear on the cover page of the National. 
And speaking of covers, just read two 
letters elicited by our February cover: 
No. I.—‘*Mr. Editor: You say this 
cover is dedicated to the boys. Now, if 
you want to do us a favor in shape ofa 
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cover give us a better picture than this, 
one that you would like to hang in your 
room. This one you would be insulted 
to have hang over your coal bin.”’ 

No. 2.—‘** * I very much appre- 
ciated that cover design of the National. 
It took me back to days of youngster- 
hood—life’s happiest—when I sat by a 
crackling wood fire, while the wind 
shrilled outside and the sleet beat a keen 
crescendo on the pane, and roamed with 
old Sir Walter over Scotch hills and 
heather and followed the varied adven- 
tures of Oliver Twist. Those golden 
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yesterdays!’’ Allofwhichis new proof 
that one gets out of whatever he views 
exactly the qualities he brings to it. ‘“‘A 
primrose by the river’s brim a simple 
primrose is to him,’’ for one; to an- 
other, gifted with imagination, it sug- 
gests all the beauty and majesty of uni- 
versal law. . But we’ll keep on trying. 


——<OOe 


The excellent pictures of the city of Lawrence 
Mass., published in the November National were made 
by C. E. Lawrence of that city. Mr. Lawrence has the 
largest and most complete set of views of the city of 
Lawrence ever taken, andcan supply prints on short 
notice. 
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By SAMUEL EBERLY GROSS 


Author of “The Merchant Prince of Corneville.” 


The toiling clotds across the meadows 
tost, 
Descending from the rain-drenched 
hills; 
The naked woods in vapory dimness lost, 
And clamor of the swollen rills, 
Swift hurrying to the village mills. 


The black eclipse of barren, grainless 
fields, 
Dashed ’neath the heavy laden cloud; 
The veil uplifted to the hard wind yields; 
The lowing herds the hedgerows crowd, 
And shiver in the fields unploughed. 


A singing bird upon the garden tree, 
An incense floating in a song, 
A leafless branch, a waif upon the sea, 
A bird’s clear voice—the bird holds 
strong 
While all around the March winds 
throng. 


A sweet adventurer in blustering spring, 
Redbreast robin with heart so bold, 


Too early on thy northward journeying; 
No sweeter tale in southland told 
Than thine, ’mid rain and piteous cold. 


Inside the farm-house, nestling in the vale, 
The golden hearth-stone fire glows; 
No clamors there the loving heart assail ; 
There blended love with duty grows, 

The wheat-stalk mingling with the rose. 


And gazing through the rain-dashed 
window pane, 
Oak tree and rose bush sway away; 
The firelight woos with red the drip- 
ping rain, 
Until, across the meadows gray, 
The night-lights pierce the faded day. 


The rain-webbed night upon the world 
shut down, 
The curtains of the soul undraw; 
A dream-clad air by storming winds un- 
blown; 
No frozen cloud nor winter’s thaw, 
But gentle glow of love’s bright law. 











The First and Latest Piano-Player 


A Feature of the Musical Life of the American Nation — The Apolloette a Recent Production 


By D. S. McPHERSON 


HE American loves music as the 

German does. He does not take it 
in quite the same way, and possibly he 
is less aesthetic in his taste, but his part 
in the history of music in the last half 
century, especially in that sma guo non 
of the art the musical instrument proves 
that music is an equally essential part of 
his life. Talk of the materialism of 
Americans! The pessimist may groan 
as he will at what he considers the de- 
plorable condition, but so long as there 
is a strain of music to be heard his ar- 
guments will have at least one vulner- 
able spot and his pictures at least one 
luminous side. 

Where is the secret of the power of 
music? Why is it that men can march 
without fatigue under the spell of the 
fife and drum a distance that ordinarily 
would produce exhaustion? Why is it 
that one simple familiar air will sweep a 
vast audience into one harmonious feel- 
ing when ordinarily they represent the 
antagonisms of all points of the com- 
pass? Why is it that a melody from 
Schubert will dissipate the care and 
anxiety which fails to yield to all the 
precepts of the sages? Here is a ques- 
tion for the psychologist and a mystery 
as fascinating as life. Perhaps music 
is the echo of that ultimate happiness 
which our scattered moments of har- 
mony prophecy. The American is con- 
cerned far less about the philosophy of 
the effect of music than he is about the 
philosophy of its manufacture. He is 
quite content to feel its power and let 
the philosophers take care of the psycho- 
logical effect on his nerves. 

Notwithstanding the fact that music 
has the most universal ‘influence of the 
fine arts, it has yet been the most slowly 
developed. Music is the fine art of the 


future. Painting and sculpture are lim- 
ited to a static form; literature can go 
little beyond the boundaries of the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and the Psalms, 
but music is the expression of that which 
evades both visible form and language. 
‘‘Beethoven begins where Shakespeare 
leaves off.’’ Literature and art look 
back two thousand years for the dawn of 
the history of their great masterpieces. 
But a century will embrace the great 
achievements in music. 

The delay in the development of mu- 
sic was due to the absence of an ade- 
quate mechanical channel for its expres- 
sion. There has doubtless been musical 
genius enough for centuries past, but 
suitable instruments were lacking and it 
has lain dormant. The advent of the 
piano and the organ and the violin gave 
adequate outlet, and modern skill has 
brought these instruments to such a de- 
gree of perfection and at such low cost 
that the problem of the present is not, 
as a hundred years ago, where to find 
the instrument for the genius, but where 
to find the genius for the instrument. 
Man has his instrument; he wanted mu- 
sic; there were only a few great musi- 
cians. His problem was how to make 
the first and last serve the second. It 
would be amusing were the achievements 
not so awe-inspiring to consider to what 
lengths the audacity of the inventor 
will go. 

Forty years ago there was an approach 
at the solution of this problem made in 
Paris by the well known house of Thi- 
bouville-Lamy in the shape of a mechan- 
ical device for playing the piano. This 
was the forerunner of the modern elab- 
orate Piano-Player, which, looked at 
askance in the beginning, has neverthe- 
less elicited the wonder and applause of 











those who at first feared that a mechan- 
ical appliance would degrade the art. 

This pioneer instrument was called 
the Pianista. It was the first successful 
Piano-Player and embodied all the val- 
uable points used in the construction of 
similar instruments as they are known at 
present to the American people. 

The ingeniousness and _ practicability 
of the Pianista were not appreciated by 
the enterprising American manufacturer 
until about ten years ago, when the in- 
strument was put on this market and be- 
came immediately popular. The man- 
ufacture of the Piano-Player itself has 
become a feature of the musical life of 
the American nation. They have rap- 
idly outworn the prejudice that gathered 
like a mist about their advent, for the 
American is quick to recognize advan- 
tage and merit, and, with characteristic 
energy, once converted, he has thrown 
his brain and skill into the further per- 
fection of the little instrument, which 
has introduced a sort of magic into the 
realm of music. 

The most perfect expression of this 
progressive spirit is the Apollo Piano- 
Player, manufactured by the Melville 
Clark Piano Company of Chicago, which 
is the first real departure from the prin- 
ciple of the French Pianista. The idea 
of its construction is quite original. <A 
series of pneumatic fingers, instead of 
levers, to strike the keys, a tempo wheel 
independent of the bellows, a foot me- 
chanism for rewinding the music roll, 
and a mouthpiece for transposing the 
key, have given the Apollo a distinct 
individuality. 

A still more recent production is the 
Apolloette, manufactured by the same 
company and constructed on the same 
principle as the Apollo, but at less ex- 
pense. It represents that very desirable 
stride in the history of all new inven- 
tions—a step nearer the pocketbooks of 
the people. The Apolloette is made at 
a less cost than any other piano-player 
because all unnecessary expense in detail 
and construction has been eliminated. 
The instrument is in skeleton form, and 
does not cover the lower part of the 
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piano. That makes it lighter. and easily 
portable. It weighs only ninety-eight 
pounds, and is easily adjusted and- at- 
tached to a piano of any height by 
means of.the hand-adjusting screws. It 
may be draped effectively so as to make 
it an ornamental piece of furniture when 
not in use. This additional original 
feature will be highly appreciated by 
every one owning a piano. 

The case is made with rigid legs, 
which may be hinged for folding when 
necessary. From four to six Apollo- 
ettes can be packed in one case. This 
feature not only saves weight, but pre- 
vents breakage or damage in transit. It 
is finished very attractively, and beyond 
question is the easiest to play of all 
piano-players now on the market. 

This last addition to the piano-player 
family will be the means of. greatly in- 
creasing the demand for pianos, because 
its price is so small that it will prove an 
incentive to those who hitherto would 
not buy a piano because they could not 
play it. Now they can enjoy the com- 
fort of having a piano and a piano-player 
for the price ordinarily paid for a piano. 

Heretofore the prices on piano-play- 
ers were so high as to place them beyond 
the reach of the classes. ‘To these this 
last invention will come as a boon and 
blessing not alone because of its cheap- 
ness, but because of its perfect mechan- 
ical construction, being in every instance 
the equal of the high-priced instruments 
as far as accurate interpretation of piano 
music is concerned. 

Europe has been the mother of the 
great musicians, but America has been 
and is one of their vastest audiences. If 
we are wanting in some of the forms of 
culture, we are not wanting in anything 
that constitutes its spirit. The syste- 
matic effort that is being put forth to 
make music an essential part of our ed- 
ucational system is only: one of the 
many signs of the deep-seated instinct 
for the truly aestheic. We have only to 
estimate this constantly increasing ap- 
petite for music as a feature of the daily 
life of the people to predict the future 
of any method or contrivance that rep- 
resents a store-house of supply. 
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You can get twice the 
* | value out of your toilet, 
*. twice the life and vim out 
’ of your bath,—in fact, a 
#l delightful Turkish bath 
sensation,— and at ten, 
yes, twenty times the 
saving if you have 



































Fy FOR TOILET AND BATH 
=| Besides all this, you will think twice as ||: 
much of the Sapolios if you will adda |) 
cake of this remarkable toilet soap to |: 
your outfit. It is safe for a child’s skin, 
and surefor the mechanic’s grime. Keeps 
the skin soft and prevents chapping. 


YOU CAN’T GUESS AT ITS VALUE. 
BUY A CAKE AND TEST IT. IT’S A WONDER. 
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‘ warfare against bad teeth. chang- 

ing them to good, clean, healthy ones. 
Have you good teeth? So much the better. 


Use Deliciously Flavored Rubifoam and keep them so. PRICE 25¢ A BOTTLE 
25c. a bottle everywhere. Sample vial Free ae Ww. HOWT & Co, 
ee GERMAN (COLOGNE 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LowE ut, Mass. 














THERE ARE SOME 


Eye Openers 


In Accident Insurance Policies 


Just placed on the market by 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 


Write to the 















Travelers 
Insurance 
Company 


Hartford, Conn. 



















HEY are something NEW, and there is 
nothing now offered that can touch them 
in Liberality, in Increased Benefits, 
in Simplicity. 

And the same old security grown larger 
that makes The Travelers’ contracts the 
most widely popular among solid business 
and professional men is behind them. 
















or the 


AGENT 


in your vicinity 























S. C. DUNHAM, President 








in 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH S4 A MONTH 





income, and last more years than you will live. We own ahd offer for sale 6,000 acres of 

choice rubber land that was purchased after more than three years continuous residence 
in the tropics of Mexico for the purpose of making numerous practical experiments and tests to 
determine the best location for a Rubber Plantation, one combining all the natural advantages 
necessary for the early and successful maturity of the rubber tree. These conditions were best 
found at the base of the northern mountain slopes in the valley of the Tulija (Tu-lee-ha) River 
in the Department (or county) of Palenque, State of Chiapas, at an altitude of from 100 to 300 
feet above sea level, with a rainfall of 150 inches annually and a temperature purely tropical; in 
this valley the wild rubber tree grows and yields its gum bearing milk in largest quantities. We 
have the land, the climate, the altitude, the rainfall and the experience. We are not experimenting 
with your money; we did that with our own. We have proven to our full satisfaction that the 
returns to be had from a Rubber Plantation are greater and safer than from any other known 
crop. 
Pe are offering a legitimate, tangible asset— land, the source of all wealth, —at a price 
and on terms that enable you to become a part owner of our great plantation. We are not offer- 
ing stocks or bonds placing you at the mercy of others, where you may have to pay princely 
salaries and other lavish expenses before you can hope to participate in the earnings. If you 
invest with us you have your own say in the management of the property at a time when it is 
brought to full bearing. Your investment in this way will earn you a greater profit than could be 
possibly expected from the purchase of stocks or bonds, and increase each year, insuring an 
independence in old age, —a time of life when you will need it most. 

By the terms of our contract we protect your investment during life, and your loved ones in 
case of death. Clause No. 6 of our contract clearly stipulates that in case of death of the con- 
tractor, after only one payment has been made, we issue the beneficiary a fully paid up certifi- 
cate, which entitles them to all the profits and privileges that would have ketousd 


contractor. 
We plant 600 trees to each acre sold, and bleed to death at the age of three and four years 400 


Ti amount invested with us will secure an investment that will pay you a safe and certain 


~ of these trees, leaving a selection of 200 of the hardiest trees as a permanent growth, which are 


tapped for the first time after they reach the age of six years. 
The following shows cost and income that can confidently be expected from one acre 
in our plantation, covering a period of ten. years from planting. 


COST 


One acre Iand with 200 fully developed rubber trees, $4.00 per month for 66 months $264.00 


Six per cent interest on the full amount for 10 years equals...................04. 158.40 
Total cost of land, including: interest... <...0.0:0.5.5 osc: vUSos sat igs oWl5S OFA Ne $422 40 
INCOME 
From 400 trees, bled to death after the third and fourth years from planting, average 

of 1g pound rubber to the tree,—200 pounds at 60 cts. per pound............. $120.00 
From 200 permanent trees, tapped sixth year from planting, average 1 pound to the tree, 

300 nouns at OD. 1S PEF POG si ae os cha yin etoih che Baas o eee alee oa 120.00 
From 200 trees, seventh year, average of 144 pounds to the tree,—300 pounds at 60c. 180.00 
From 200 trees, eighth year, average of 2 pounds to the tree,—400 pounds at 60c.. 240.00 
From 200 trees, ninth year, average of 214 pounds to the tree,—500 pounds at 60c... 30000 
From 200 trees, tenth year, average of 3 pounds to the tree,—600 pounds at 60c...... 360 00 

$1,320.00 

From the earnings we deduct the total cost of the investment and interest on the 
full amount for 10 years at six per cent, amounting to................. 0. 422.40 
Net amount realized over ordinary investments............ 0.0.0.0 eeeeee ewes $397 60 


We base these figures on rubber at 60c. per pound. November 29th, 
rubber was quoted in New York as high as 85c, 

After the tenth year the annual income will exceed the original investment and continue 
all your life. You pay no assessments, no fines, no taxes, no interest, no insurance, only 
$4.00 per month for 66 months. 

In all probability you will never have an opportunity to secure an interest in a rubber 
plantation that will be managed by parties who have spent a number of years and thousands of 
dollars for an experience that will insure you an economical, intelligent and conservative man- 
agement of your property for so little money. Better send us remittance for $4.00 today to 
secure the purchase of one acre: tomorrow may be too late. 


THE BACHAJON PLANTATION CO., 
' Suite 1112, Witherspoon Building, 


Reliable representatives wanted. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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my 





SPRING PUBLICATIONS 





THE CENTENARY EMERSON 


Mtavers Houghton, Mifflin & Company, the sole authorized pub- 
lishers of the Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, announce for 
publication on the one hundredth anniversary of Emerson’s birth a 
new and complete Centenary Edition of. his Writings, edited by his son, 
Edward Waldo Emerson, printed in the best style of the Riverside Press, 


and having the following 


NOTABLE AND DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: 


Aw Inrropuction by Edward Waldo Emerson. 


Tue Text as edited by J. Elliot Cabot, Emerson’s biographer and literary executor. 


Copious Norss at the end of each volume, by Edward Waldo Emerson. 


(No anno- 


tated edition of Emerson’s Works has hitherto been issued.) 


Tue Best Portraits or Emerson. 


One on Two New Vouvumes from manuscripts hitherto unpublished, and which a re-_ 
cent reéxamination of Emerson’s papers has brought to light. The publication 
date of these, however, cannot be definitely announced at present. 


*,* There will be AN AuTroGRAPH CENTENARY EpiTION, illustrated. limited, and num- 
bered. An original (not facsimile) sheet of Emerson’s manuscript in every set will 


bea unique and precious feature of this edition. 


For particulars relating to the 


Autograph Edition, which will be sold only by subscription, apply to the Pub- 


lishers. 





New Books of Importance 





William Ellery Channing 
By John White Chadwick. 
With two photogravure portraits. Crown 
8vo, $1.75, net. Postage extra. 

The career of the great Liberal leader is drawn 
with the sure touch and full mastery of material 
that have already given distinction to Dr. Chad- 
wick’s portrait of Theodore Parker. 


John Fiske’s 
Cosmic Philosophy. New Edition. 


With an Introduction by Professor Josiah 
Royce, and a complete Index. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo, in a box, $8.00. 


American Diplomacy in 
the Orient 
By John W. Foster. 


8vo, $3.00, net. Postage extra, 
A review of the diplomatic relations of the Uni- 
ted States with China, Japan, etc., the annexation 
of Hawaii and the Philippines, and the results 
of the Spanish War in the far East. 


Cambridge Pope 


Complete Poetical Works of Alexander 
Pope. Cambridge Edition. Edited by H. 





W. Boynton. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Entertaining New Fiction 








John Percyfield: 
The Anatomy of Cheerfulness 
By C. Hanford Henderson. 
12mo, $1.50. 
An unusual and notable book presenting an 
idyllic love story in a setting of discursive prose 


wherein humor, sentiment, and reflection are 
charmingly mingled. (Ready in March.) 


A Daughter of the Pit 


By Margaret Doyle Jackson. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The story of a L hire coal-miner’s daughter. 
Colliery life, with its thrilling incidents and dra- 
ic human figures, has seldom been told with 
such emotional power. (Ready in February.) 








The Mannerings 
By Alice Brown. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This double love story, whose scene is laid at a 
charming country house, is the most vital and 
dramatic work that Miss Brown has yet produced. 
(Ready in April.) 


The Legatee 
By Alice Prescott Smith. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This novel pictures vividly the life in a Wisconsin 
lumber town, its labor antagonisms, and the 
catastrophe of a forest fire. (Ready in March.) 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston & New York 
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She Oldsmobile ‘“‘Ahead’”’ 


The Best Thing on Wheels. 

: The pioneer Runabout easily maintains its lead in Automobile supremacy by the 
simple fact that improvements in construction originate in the Oldsmobile. Imitators 
follow. The working are as simple and practical as experience can devise, strength is 
assured by the best solid steel forgings and mechanical skill makes them true toa hair. 
didieg toe at Ei ee | oe seat, instantly and readily controlled. Easy to understand and operate. 


Price $650.00 Olds Motor Works, vetroit, mich. 


Selling Agents in 
all principal cities, 
Write for informa- 
tion andillustrated 
book to Dept. 43 














Varicocele Cured At. Home. 


PAINLESSLY, RAPIDLY & Y. 

Men suffering from weakened nerve force, constant depression, 
loomy forebodings, fast becoming unfitted for active business 
ife, fail to attribute their deplorable state to the proper cause, 

They know they have Varicocele as they have suffered some dis- 
comfort on account of it, particularly while standing. But the evil 
effects due to Varicocele are so gradual that they neglect it until 
the entire system is wridedenined and they are forced to realize 
that something must be done to prevent them from breaking 
down completely. To such sufferer I say, don’t fall into the 
hands of Quacks—don’t submit to the knife—don’t pay en- 
ormous sums to so-called specialists, After an exhaustive 
study of pelvic and nervous diseases extending through my 
entire medical life, I became convinced some years ago that 
Varicocele was the foundation of almost all nervous break- 
downs among men. I then bent every energy toward the 
discovery of a cure for this disease, and two years ago 
succeeded in perfecting and patenting a simple mechan- 

ical device with which I have since cured 3621 cases. I 
guarantee this device to cure any case of Varicocele 

without inconvenience or loss of time from business, 


send sealed my treatise on the cause, 
and cure of Varicocele, to any sufferer 
OF CHARGE or my device in a plain, 
package, prepaid upon receipt of $2.00, 


MARK M. KERR, M. D., 
307 Park Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Thunder Mountain 
IDAHO. 


The Transvaal of America. 


The Golden Rod Mining Co. owns outright and 
pol free of debt what we consider to be FOUR 


RICHEST GOLD CLAIMS 
EVER STAKED 
EVEN IN THIS ELDORADO. 


Recent developments thoroughly substantiate the 
statement, and the ore grows richer and richer as work 
progresses. 

Assays Run from $73 to $663 per ton. 
Mone is wanted to develop these valuable properties 
into what we believe will prove 


BONANZA. MINES. 


They are only a short distance from the famous 
Dewey group—(estimated as having $10,000,000 of gold 
ore in ight} and quotea in the Experts’ Official Reports 
as being the richest gold territory in the U. 8.—if not in 
the whole world, 

Unlike the great majority of companies which sell 
stock to buy and pay for their pi ies, The Golden 
Rod sells Treasury Stock and for active de- 
velopment work and machinery. 

You can buy this stock for a very limited time, at 


Married 
Man and Woman 


SHOULD READ 


“SEXOLOGY” 


By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


THE ONLY BOOK 


which treats of the sexological relations of bo 
sexes out of and in wodlonk, as well as how = 
o to one. _ = daug’ <~ “ 
as unequaled endorsement of the press, mini 
, legal and medical professions. nas aan’ 


DO YOU KNOW 


that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health 

sickly ae pom a“ divorce is a mitted by physi- 

cians and shown by court records to be i 

of the laws of self and sex? ai: 
Sent, cloth bound, postpaid. on receipt of $1.00. 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions’ and Table o 

Contents, also our 100-page illustrated catalogue of boo. 

of merit —Free. 




























1 CENTS PER SHARE 
PAR VALUE $1.00 
Monthly Payments if desired. 
Capital stock 1,500,000 shares; par value $1.00, full 


d, noneassessable, 80 per cent, or 1,200.000 shares 
asury stock. There are no debts, no bond 


and ne salaried officers. yi * 
This is no “wild-cat” scheme, but an honest bona fide FOLDIN BATH Weight 
mining proposition which you will do well to investi- 16 Ibs. 
DED @ 


ate. rite for prospectus No. 405, Map and Engineer's 
ports. Booklet, “How to Judge Mining Stocks," free. 


PURITAN PUBLISHING co., 
Dept.“‘D.” Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 








Most complete convenient portable 
bath tub, less than one-tenth cost of 
ordinary suitable apparatus. 13¢ or 
2 pails submergent bath. Won't 
crack. Strong and durable. Also 
Vapor Bath Cabinets. Agents 
wanted. Write for special offer. 


B.M.P.IRWIN, 112 Chambers St.,New York,N.¥ 






UNION SECURITY CO., 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


405 Gaff Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 











Upright and Desk Top Filing Cabinets 


The most convenient deviee for filing and classifying clippings, illustrations, 
manuscript, ete. It is the-acme of simplicity and ready reference and a stimulas 
to the busy man by reason of the accuracy and facility with which memoranda 
are ong het and referred to, 

he Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to your library or 
manuscript and permits use of any known methods of classification. 


A Mental Savings Bank 


Elbert Habbard, The ‘‘Roycrofters,”’ E. Aurora, N. Y. 

*] think that your cabinet has added several years to my earth life by enabl- 
Ing me to find the thing without wear and tear on my temper and vocabulary.” 
Geo. H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent, N. ¥. C. & H. R. Ry. Co. 
= “| find them indispensable to me in my wo:k.” 
— gen” ; Desk Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes and 

! ; oP ‘ially arranged Cabinets for clergymen, physi- 

nd other professional men. 

Prices $7.50 and upwards, shipped prepaid on tn Return at our expense 
if not satisfactory. Send for catalogue, prices an 
















iterature. 


THE LIBRARY FILING CABINET COMPANY, 300 Title & Trust, Chicago. 








et atid adhd thd al dl ala oad aol al aah Orr ee PS eee eee Geese a 


GUARANTEED { SOLD BY RETAIL 
20 YEARS {JEWELERS ONLY 


tal oh teal al aahatieadth oath dead ath oth dl aa al ak ddl el al eel ch eel ete eet 


8 
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/ ROCKFORD 
} SILVER PLATE 
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Willis’ Home Cure Cannot Fail 





An Unparalleled Record, 
loo per cent cures to 
staycured. . ... 


in good faith, 

















It Makes fen Look Like len, Feel Like Men, Act Like fen. 


To prove this is true, I will send, in plain wrapper, a large treatment, suf- 
ficient to test its wonderful merit, free of all expense to those who write me 
To be cured by my cure means to be cured forever. 
how easily it acts it is only necess: 
anywhere, A wonderful change will be noticed at once. The craving for al 
intoxicants will be destroyed; the nerves 
food will return; refreshing sleep ensues. My cure will surprise and delight 
you. Its magic influence quickly drives alcoholic poison from the system, 


LIQUOR DRINKERS CURED 
Easily, Safely, Absolutely, at Home, With No Loss of Time. 


I have thousands of grateful letters from those who have been enred by my Home Cure, and 
will send you some of these letters if you desire to read them. Remember I want to 
eure the worst cases, 

If your friend is the worst case in the community, I am more anxious than ever to cure him. I 
don't want one cent of money until I prove to your entire satisfaction that my Home Cure isa 
genuine boon to those who need it, Can any offer be faired ? Write to-day for free treatment to 


PARKER WILLIS, 343 Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


| 
' 


Large 
Treat- 
ment 

FREE 


To show 
to take a few doses at home, at a, 


steady; the appetite for 





ially those who have been deceived by worthless reniedies. 


























DR. KASSON’S 


C.0.D. Tablets 


of Condensed Cod Liver Oil. 








The Same Good Old Cod Liver Oil, 
But Made Pleasant to Take. 


Nothing else takes the place of cod liver oil; 
but why sicken pa or your children 
with the liquid form of it, when the dr 
tablets are pleasant to take, and accomplish 
the desired result even better? 


Cc. 0. D. TABLETS are Cac absorbed and 
digested, have no unpleasant after effect or 
a nasty fish taste, but get right down to 
business in building up the general health, 
making good rich blood, strengthening the 
Conversacent, the debilitated, the weak, the 
ailing. 


Cc. O. D. TABLETS are good for the well. 
Those who make a practice of taking them 
every day are better nourished, stronger, 
with rosy cheeks, clear complexion, sweet 
breath and steadier nerves. 


50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
Ask your druggist for them or send to 
DR. KASSON CHEMICAL CO., 
150 Nassau St., (Dept. A), New York City 





























_ A Plain Business Talk about tne 


Best Typewriter in the World. 


In order to make a typewriter that can be sold in 
competition with other high class machines, with- 
out cutting the price, it stands to reason we must 
make one that has points of merit that make it 
better than any other. 

- That is what we have done in the Fox Type- 
writer. It is a basket type machine, with ball bear- 
ing carriage, two oz. key tension (instead of 4 to 6) 
half inch key dip, aluminum finger levers with indi- 
vidual tension, adjustable type bars (insuring per- 
fect alignment even after years 
of service) line lock, automatic 
line spacer and automatic rib- 
bon movement. _ It is the easi- 
est to operate, most durable,has 
highest speed and combines 
all the desirable features of the 
standard machines with de- 
cided improvements. 

We can demonstrate its superiority over any 
other typewriting machine to any business man who 
will make a careful examination and test. 

We will make this liberal offer. A Fox Type- 
writer will be sent to any responsible firm or per- 
son in the market for a typewriter, on 10 days free 
trial,and no obligation to purchase will be incurred. 
* One Michigan manufacturer recently replaced 30 
well known typewriters with Fox machines,—be- 
cause we proved to him that the Fox was the best 
he could buy. Send for our new 1903 catalogue. 


THE FOX TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
257 NORTH FRONT St., GRAND Rapips, MIcu, 


t 








The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


Tin, Copper, Brass 


It Has No Equal in the Market. 


THE “KITCHEN AND HAND” SOAP | 


For Cleansing and Polishing 


AND ALL METALS, 
For Cleansing and Restoring 
PAINT 





For Removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, 
Varnish, Paint, Axle Grease, 
Blacking and all impurities from 
the hands, it is unequalled, leav- 
ing the skin soft, white and smooth. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CoO., 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


123 Oliver St., Boston, 


Factory: Wollaston, Mass. 
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Pure DELIGHT found in The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Edison 
An Corl fe late! ’islelelae 
Make Records of 


your Own 





The Phonograph lead all 
talking machines into promi- 
nence. 

The Phonograph leads all 
in volume,sweetness and clear- 
ness of the sound produced. 

The Phonograph is the 
machine with which success- 
ful records can be made at 
home. 

The Phonograph catalogs 
and Record lists are free at all 
dealers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH Co., Orange, N.J. 
N. Y., 83 CHAMBERS ST. ; Cnicaco, 144 WaBasH AVE,; 
San FRANCISCO, 933 MARKET ST. ; 

Evropk, 32 Rempart St. GEORGES, ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 














“=. >Bright’s 


Friend 


m=" | Discasc 


It is a fact and can be demonstrated to the 
entire satisfaction of any interested party 
that both Bright’s Disease and Diabetes 
can be cured, as investigation will prove 


This investigation we sincerely invite, since we 
devote our entire attention to the two maladies 
above named, 

The remedies for these diseases are entirely dis- 
tinct, and the fact that we are specialists in tnese 
diseases only. should be sufficient for you to over- 
come your past prejudice, or what others cannot 
do, and investigate for yourself or some afflicted 
friend. Not patent medicines and not found at drug 
stores and only prescribed after analysis cf water. 











N Send your name and address and 
ote we will forward instructions, etc., 
j and will make analysis absolutely 
without cost to you, or obligation to commence 
our treatment. . 








Professional etiquette strictly observed. Names 
or letters are never published without consent. 
Consulting physician always in attendance. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO. 
27 W. 24th St. (Suitei1) New York City 








The Delights 




































































Millions of wearers daily show their satisfaction with the “ Kin, 
of Watches.” Ask for an “ Ingersoll” and see that you get it 
or send $1.00 to 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL @ BRO., 
Dept.36 51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY. 
































A Happy New Year 


And a prosperous one to everybody. 





I can aid you to increase your income this year, 
and now is the time to begin, If you are a Savings 
Bank Depositor, an owner of [Municipal or Rail- 
road Bonds and kindred securities, can you afford 
to invest your money at.3 or 4 per cent? If you 
are working for others, and have a small income, I| 
bring you an opportunity to lay the corner stone of 
a fortune by judicious investments. 

I recommend good dividend-paying Gold [Mining 
and Smelting Shares as one of the safest and most 
profitable forms of investment. None other brings 
such quick profits and so large income. 

My clients who bought California-Nevada at 20c. 
a share three months ago have made nearly 400 per 
cent. profit, and have received 1 per cent monthly 
dividends besides, and at 75c., the present price, will 
net 16 per cent on the investment. I have other 
good ones earning from 10 to 20 per cent. 

This is the age of Gold; it is the standard of all 
values—it never depreciates—it is the world’s money 
and good everywhere. 

So I am partial to gold mining. Have made it a 
specialty with great success for by patrcns. Let me 
put your idle dollars to work, and I will surprise you 
with the results, 

Write for my booklet full of valuable information 
for the investor. 






ANDREW L. BUSH, Confidential Broker, 
174 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 







HiGHEST BANK REFERENCES. 
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IT IS INTERESTING 10 kxow tat 


DEAF .ooree FIND THE 


AKOU-CONCENTRATOR 




































THE BEST EAR TRUMPET. By this we 


mean that you can hear with this when you 








can not with others. 


It is not bulky, but so small as to be easily 





carried in the pocket. It is simple, scientific 






and successful,— made on the principle of the 






whispering gallery, after years of experiment 





in shape and material. 






To introduce it, we are making a_ special 






proposition for a limited time. 










Descriptive catalogue free. 


AKOUPHONE MANUF’G COMPANY, 
_ 36 EAST 20T! STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Reason Why 


in making sales of Real Estate 
ey Business Be east, no matter where 
located, is because 


















I KNOW HOW 


I have made it a life study and seldom fail. Over 
twenty years of active business experience in sell- 
in all kinds of property makes my service of 
value to you. 

if on want to sell your Real Estate or Business 
send full description, with owest cash price, and get 
my terms. I can sell almost anything at a fair 
cash price. Distance does not affect successful 
negotiations between us, Write today. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 


Real Estate Expert, 
2102 Adams Express Building; Chicago. 


|We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELLETTE ART RUGS 
Tasteful and Appropriate Xmas Gifts 

ttractive and artistic patterns,woven 
on both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to 
outwear higher-priced ca: . Sent 

repaid to any poiut east of the Rocky 
Siountains. Money refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. Illustrated catalogue show- 
ing rugs in actual colors sent free. 


- [Sanitary Mfg. C0. (It.) PRitiaaetphta, ra. 
= er, document file, 


Yankee Block Puzzle. drawer with ecards, back paneled yo gh ox 


Fascinating and instructive. It’s a corker. You long, 30 in, wide, 48 Se any re 

> : a ° . . . 48 in. high. to 

can't leave it alone. Try it and forget your trou- rn n ta on po Soran: i a entalean ts"hase 
bles. Postpaid for ten cents. prices: Office furniture, No. 97; house furniture, No. 98, 


Staple Novelty Co.,18 Western Av., Cambridge, Mass | E,H, STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 








The Home Entertainment Society 


you with « TALKING MACHINE FREE. 
Send three dollars for six fifty-cent records. 


Your own choice from stock of over 50,000. 
Without any further cost we will send the six 


tine" A $10 Graphophone Free. 
TMaacnine COSTS YOU NOTHING. 


You are required to buy from us only two new 
records a week. Nothing more, 


Get a friend t i 
Some FAY YOU. 
A. X. Mason, ligr., 237 B’ way, N.Y. 


Stafford’s 
-$212Desk 


Finished golden 
polished, fine 
P quartered oak 
mt, built up 
anels and writ- 
ng bed, double 
deck top, moulded 
stiles,automatic locks, 
2 legal blank draw 
letter file, 6 all weed 
file boxes, supply 
drawer, hang over 
front, center draw- 































































THIS IS pe em pet phat tg 
convinced that the feature of 
THE 


THE ANGLE LAMP 
brilliant, yet mellow light. Many hundreds of let- 
ters are in our office from users, who say without 
reserve that they would use no other light—price 


Vy) 
which has made it world-famous is the peculiarly y 4 
out of the question. When you couple up this LiL 
virtue with its ease of operation, the little attention Wee 
uired, the economy (18 cents a menth) you will FP ! OM Vay 
Senta to understand why so many thousands use it. - 
Now we stand ready to prove at our own risk that we - 


have a light for you that is superior to any you may be 
using. Its better and its cheaper. Send for our free cata- 
logue “AB,” which shows all styles from $1.00 up. 


THE ANGLE LAMP COMPANY, 76 PARK PLACE, N, Y. 
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Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 


University Chemist Acting as Judge. 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, O., demonstrated 
before the editorial board of the EVENING Post, one of 
the leading daily papers of Cincinnati, the power of his 

. remedy to cure the worst. forms of 
= kidney diseases. “Later a_ public 
test was instituted under the aus- 

ices of the Post, and five cases of 

right’s Disease and Diabetes 
were selected by them and p’ 
under Dr. Mott’s care. In three 
months’ time all were pronounced 
cured, Harvard University having 
been chosen by the Post to make 
examination of the cases before 
and after treatment. 
Za Any one, desiring to read the 
details of this Fa test can obta'n copies of the papers 
by writing to Dr. Mott for them. z 
This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an interna- 
tional reputation that has brought him into correspon- 
dence with people all over the world, and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who have taken his 
treatment and been cured. i : 

he Doctor will correspond with those who are suffering 

with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any kidney trouble, 
either in the first, intermediate or last stages, and will be 
pleased to give his expert opinion free to those who will 
send him a description of their symptoms. An essa’ 
which the Doctor has peepesed about kidney troubles an 
describing his new method of treatment will also be mailed 
by him. 6B for this paspors should be ad- 
dressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 145 Mitchell 
Building, Cincinnati Ohio. 


The Pages of This 


Magazine Reflect 
the | 
Beauty and Qualities 


Queen City 
Printing Ink 
Co.'s Ink 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 

































8SOSTON 





INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


IN COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
porn m5 afterward it was _ discovered that the hair was 

e named the new discovery 


coenple ay. removed. 
MODENE. It is absolutely harmless but works sure 
results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair ane 


ars as 7 maui. It cannot fail. If the growt 

light, one app ication will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may 
require two or more mf a ne and without slightest 
a mat be unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 


MODENE SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 
Used by ople of refi t, and r 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (secure- 
ly sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money 
by letter, with your full address written plainly. Pos- 
stamps taken. 
LocAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED, 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 


113, 
CIN ATI, OHIO. : 
We offer $1 000 (Ay ee = slightest injury. 

















RIEPANS 

I had been troubled with 
the sick headache for years 
until | started taking Ripans 
Tabules. I have experienced 
such relief from their use 
that I would not be with- 
out them in my house. I 


find them good for sickness 
at the stomach and dizziness 


in the head. 
The bo raaeit for an ordinary 
occasion, mally betta oO came, contains 
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(Champion Stove Clay 


For Mending Cracks and 
Holes in the Stove Lining. 


The fierce heat gains direct access to the front 
of oven through cracks and holes in the lining, 
and not only heats the oven unevenly, but 
warps and ruins the oven plate. 

Examine the stove often, and plug up the 
holes and cracks with Champion Stove 
Clay. Better still, throw away the old lining 
and make an entire new one of the Clay. 

Unlike the fire-brick lining, it allows heat to | 
pass through it modified, heating oven 
more evenly, does not easily crack or break, 
and lasts many times as long. 

Mix with water and use same as mortar. / 
Any one can use it. It’s cheap; keep /, 
plenty on hand. Buy at stove dealer’s f 
and at hardware and general stores. 

. Get the Champion. It's the best. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 











O 








National Shawmut Bank 
60 Congress Street, Boston 


Condition at Close of Business Nov. 12, 1902 


$23,275,666 12 


43,907,932 49 
$62,604,573 47 


$3,500,000 00 
2,839,532 54 
2,873,950 00 
3,366,950 00 

3,525 00 

50,222,635 93 


$62,604,573 47 


Required Reserve (25 per cent) 
Actual Reserve (30% per cent) 
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Photographs 
From Nature 





wh set of four Special Platinum 
rints from original negatives A 
taken at the height of the resort 
season and pee i the es 
of a vacation ata 3 3 3 


MICHIGAN 
Summer Resort 


will be mailed to a address on 
application toH. F. MOELLER, 
G. P. A., Pere Marquette Rail- 
road, Detroit, Mich., when re- 
rae is accompanied by 25c. in 
coin or stamps to prep pos 

and packing. J» ” Se i -§ 











) 

A positive relief for Chappe 

and all afflictions of thera yg rn Penns: 

rene. Get Mennen’s (the original), a little 
her in price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, butt herets 

@reasonfor it. Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. 


Sample free. GERRARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





Found 
AT LAST 


The New Philosophy of 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Iama specialist in stomach and abdominal dis- 
eases; I am familiar with every method of treat- 
ment; by thorough investigation and experience, 
I discovered The New Philosophy—a scientific 
revelation,— which enables me to treat Stomach 
Troubles, intestinal derangements, liver diseases 
or their reflex nervous sympathetic affections, 
with the positive assurance of ee results, 
I claim to have the one method that will do the 
work, and my best recommendation is that I am 
successful in curing my patients of chronic con- 
stipation or diarrhoea, indigestion, dyspepsia, mal- 
eetrition, or headaches, nervousness, mental des- 
pondency, sleeplessness, difficulty of eee 
deficient blood circulation, etc. _Nine-tenths of a j 
diseases are caused by the imperfect working of the 
digestive system. y specialty is the permanent 
curing of these derangements. If not convenient 
to consult me personally, write for free informa- 
tion,and investigate my special individual treat- 
ment, used successfully by correspondence, for I 
give most careful personal attention to su 
cases; with the added age yy of skill, research 
and improved methods not obtainable elsewhere. 
Address me confidently, 


DR. A. H. SWINBURNE, 
Dept. G, St <iair Bldg., MARIETTA, O. 








HAND- 
--.. MADE 


PYARN ESS 


JUST AS YOU WANT IT 
SHIPPED ON APPPROVAL 


Single Strap Buggy Harness, upwards from $13.50 
Single Hame Collar Harness. upwards from $16.50 








Double Harness, 
35 YEARS experi- 


upwards from $33.50 


ence in the busines pares maior: 
s 
has evolved the trated Cat- 
** Vandenberg alog. 
Harness”— 
nobby,smooth 
attractive;- 
every stra 
strictly han 
made and 
aranteed throughout best 
o. 1 Oak Leather; fits your 
horse like a glove; economy 
and quality combined. My 
hand made harness will set 
better and outwear any ma- 
chine made harness at twice 
the price. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or you are put to no expense. Shi 
ments by _ express with absolu 
privilege of examination. If you are 
not satisfied, we pay express charges 
both ways. We vouch for stock, 
trimmings and workmanship. 


Vandenberg, The Harness Man 
28 So. Division St. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Large, clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 


thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 
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Portable Table 
For HOME PLAYING 
$15 TO $45—SENT ON TRIAL 
: For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, etc.—26 fascinating games ° 
The correct thing for gen- USEIN ANY ROOM 
h Sizes, 5, 6, 6%, and 7 ft. Weight, 30 to 70 Ibs. 
tlemen who shave. This is THE ONLY PRACTICAL PORTABLE TABLE in. use. 
Place on li or dining table, or on our folding stand; —— 
The acme of luxury, con- level with our evelin blocks, set away in closet or behi 


ich m 
venience and refinement. 


ber and steel cushions, concealed 8 with 
covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements, GRATIC So Write for 
: a Cibtelef a8 Druggists. booklet, free; also for name of your local deale 
Price, Twenty-five ‘ THE E. T, BURROWES CO., Portland, Me., ‘and New York 
Ct Also Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens, 
HE J. B WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. x Made to order. 
. LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


7 ROK KOUNTAIR RO ouTE 
\ HOT SPRINGS .4rk. SAN ~ ldap 


Whe 


HOT SPRINGS - e 
ARKANSAS é. ee 


MEXICO 4x» CALIFORNIA 








W. E. HOYT, G. E. P.A. 
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DENTACURA 





really becomes 





Endorsed 
3,000 nt Al IS THE BEST 


It cleans the teeth, heals and 
hardens the gums, sweetens the 
breath, and by destroying the 
harmful bacteria of the mouth, 


TOOTH INSURANCE 
Atall Druggists or direct for 25c. 
DENTACURA COMPANY, 

Newark, N. J., U. S.A. 





Wi EVERY WOMAN 






greater strength and 
more happiness in life than they ever found before. 

Rent, conventent and handy to use. Send 2 cent stamp for our 
ATORY BOOKLET, valuable information for women. 

THE V. V. 5. 00., Dept. A, PROVIDENCE. R. L. 





Beautiful 


ey ali hollow pi adds grace, 
, e eurveand ee A tothe neck; softens 
 andclears the Beau 





ere owe their sup- 
and matchless 


women 


we oerb 
be loveliness to VESTRO. Harm- 
permanent. whe a4 


5 women. 
oy Sy testi- 
— = sealed for 











Free Trial 
Treatment 


for M Opium or other drug habit. 
t re. Contains great vital 
ll others. Confidential correspon- 






Pa’ 


ce invited. 5 tall trial treatment alone often cures, 
Write St. Paul Association, Suite $13 48 Van Buren St. Chicago 


$0 THIN 


OX-BLOOD sree rn 


WILL PRODUCE FLESH 


Equal Pure Blood of Bullock. 
Thin People Gain 10 Ibs. a Month. 


They cure indigestion and Nervousness, 
Pleasant to take and harmless to the system. 


Casey, Ia., Oct. 1, 1900, 
Mr. W. A. Henderson. Dear Bir—I ge — 

e three weeks’ trial treatment you sent me, an 
bth been greatly benefitted. Before I began taking 
them I was thinin flesh, My complexion was sal- 
low, and there was not a vein to be seen on any part 
of my body. I was troubicd with stiffness and sore- 
ness of joints and pain in my back. Today, after 
the three weeks’ treatment, I have gained wonder- 
fullyin flesh. The veins in my body stand out in 
full view, even showing my finger nails. 
My complexion has improved, and the stiffness and 
soreness in my — and pain in my back have 
been removed. I feel younger and in health 
than I have for years. I can recommend them to 

any one. Yours respectfully, C, E. BLACKMOR. 


50 CENTS A BOX, SENT BY MAIL, 
SAMPLE FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


W. A. HENDERSON, 
Dept. 2, Clarinda, lowa. 
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Every Woman 


is interested and should 

















Ladies, Don’t Get Discouraged. 


If you have tried different requisites to reduce the abdo- 
men and give a correct and attractive figure, for here is 
what you want, and if you will believe a woman who 
invented it, you will at least 
send a 2c, stamp for full details 
ofits merits and what women 
say of it who have worn it for 
the last four years, 

It supports the hose back 
and front, and will reduce a 
full abdomen from one to four 
inches, and is a relief to 
weak abdominal mus- 
eles and will prevent much 
suffering brought on by wear- 
ing articles not pronounced by 
medica! authority as being hy- 
gienic and scientific in its con- 
struction. Warranted to wear one year, and you will 

ble and satisfied. Sent on receipt of price, 
$1.00 (black or white). Give easy waist measure over 
corset. Madam Waitee Mfg. Co., Bellows 
Falls, Vermont. 





Agents wanted everywhere. 


ruptured investigate at 

Call or write for “‘Boox.aet N 
MAGNETIC E. TRUSS CO., 33 West 24th Street, New 
Yors, N. Y. or 206 Post Street, San Francisco, 
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Bailey’s Rubber || [Startling Statement 


Massage Roller Bright’s Disease 
: Can be Cured 


























Makes, Keeps 











| and Restores (Also Diabetes and Uramic Poisoning) 
‘ Isa fact and can be demonstrated to the 
Beauty in — entire satisfaction of any interested party. 


The remedies for these diseases are entirely 
distinct, and the fact that we are specialists in 
these diseases only should be sufficient for you 
to overcome your past prejudice or what others 
cannot do, and investigate for yourself or some 
afflicted friend. Not patent medicines and not 


HE cup-shaped teeth have 

a suction effect on the 

skin that smooths out wrin- 

kles, rounds out the beauty 

muscles, and gives perfect cir- 
culation of the blood. 

It is so constructed that it 
treats every portion of the 
face and neck perfectly, even 
to. the “crow’s feet’? in the 
corners of the eyes. 


A Jar of Skin Food GIVEN 
with every Boller. 


For sale by all dealers or mailed 
upon receipt of price, 


Rubber Catalogue free. Agents wanted 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 

23 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS, 

Be sure and mention The National Magazine. 


found at drug stores, and only prescribed after 
| careful analysis of water. 





NOTE Send your name and address and we 
will forward instruction, etc., and will 
make analysis ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST TO 


YOU, or obligation to commence our treatment. 











Professional etiquette strictly observed. Names 
or letters are never published without consent. 


Consulting physician always in attendance. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO., 
27 West 24th Street, (Suite 11) New York City. 


























66 h i 99 
T le Little Doctor Dont WAIT till your baby gets 
a all out of order trying to live on 


things that don’t agree with it and 
then try 








“It Neither Shocks or Burns.” but begin with it and have a well 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY baby from the start. Thousands of 


IT WILL POSITIVELY CURE; ff feeble, unpromising babies that could 


Catarrh, Rheumatism, Nervous Diseases! take no other nourishment have been 
IT WILL remove facial blemishes and beautify the saved by Ridge’s Food. 


complexion, 


i? wise Sold everywhere. Send for booklet and 
IT WILL last a lifetime. FREE Ss A MPLE. 


Endorsed and used by the medical profession. Send for 
illistrated booklets, testimonials and complete Tifopmation.| OOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass 


CLARK ELECTRODE CO., Wilkesbarre, Pa, | 
Agents Wanted in Every County. 
. 19 
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Beautiful Reproductions 
mors PASTEL DRAWINGS agavion 


SIX SHEETS, $0xi5 INCHES. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. 





ATODRESS 


“WS 
EA.MILLER General Passenger Aid. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & STPAUL ¢ 


RAILWAY 
CHICAGO. 














8 trains daily. 





The Trunk Line of New England. Form- 





ing the connecting link between 
BOSTON and the WEST, 
t kn 
a See a ae THE STANDARD FLANGE 
BERKSHIRE HILLS LINE OF FOUNTAIN PENS 
over the only direct Anon-leakable middie ink Joint t that can- 
e COVe’ ers when pe 
DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE Ye or lopping over of ink whe pn nt 
‘To Albany, Buffalo and the West, via "CLEAN FOUNTAIN. PEN, superior in 
i workmanship, ——, —_ ached < won jams 
NEW YORK ‘CENTRAL LINES. Prices $9.50, $9.00, $9 50, $4.00, 94.50, $5.00 
the Continent oat pee aif arietie of pois t sult any and 
Finest Roadbed on . postpaid, on r00 receipt of price. Catalog of varied 
A. S. HANSON, G.P.A,, STERLING FOUNTAIN PEN 


Co., 
Boston, Mass. hee Rubber Co., Propr’s, [9 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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SYSTEM is a 96-page monthly magazine 
brim so full of bright ideas and clever systems 
that an. official of the National Cash Register 
Company writes us as follows:— 

. ‘The ideas gathered from your ine have enabied me toformulate 





m y 
systems for Mr. Patterson's letters, books, phiets, telegrams, bills, 
orders, addresses, ete., which has simplified this work greatly.” 


And the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company say:— 

“Since the first of the year, when we subscribed to your magazine, we 
have pe aonged changed our methods of eicaigny ney | and have been 
guided solely by the suggestions contained in SYSTEM. We find the 
work is more simple, and, better still, there is less aes of error, 


And what a monthly reading of SYSTEM has 
done for them it will just so surely do for you. 

« The man of experience gets in SYSTEM the 
experience of other men. To the young man be- 
ginning business, to the clerk, bookkeeper or stu- 
dent, SYSTEM is MORE than a business college. 


To enumerate SYSTEM’S contributors : 
is simply to name the foremost system REGULAR — 5 
experts and the strongest business men. Factory Org 
The general articles they write will H tea hy Belling 
help any man—business or professional. 5¥fem, 12 Correspondence. 
The special articies for one’s own work PR. 4 by Experts. 
no man can afford to miss. . ee ting. 
Systems actually usedin largesuccess- “System in Advertsing 
ful factories, offices. stores, banks, pub- The Laws of Business. 
lications, professions, are described in _,, System in Retailing. 
detail. And experts show how these Schemes that Save. 
same systems can be adapted to smaller . System in the Professions. 
businesses. System in Shipping. 
The field of SYSTEM is so broad it is *™jspseful Sireneh System. 

not possible to particularize, But no Pubinbed pang 
matter what your business or profession, je vereaw, 

one at least of our experts is familiar "aed by piapae ares 
with it, and tells the best of what he appears monthly, in ad- 
knows in SYSTEM. It is your privilege baie opr: bape sone aga 
to consult him freely. Se engee: 
Bay » net oat subscriber the advice by pre ‘of J 

Svexperts or theircassistante 4 is F 


oe. 


re an ~e he EDminhee ie aioe an, a. ml rhor al 


‘Other e3 experts cover every part of bu basiness where upaiem saves. saves, 


aoe 





















SPECIAL OFFER TO NATIONAL READERS 
Send us a quarter NOW and we will send you FREE the current 
SYSTEM, beginning your three months’ trial subscription with 
the special February number. Better stili, include $1.00 for a 
full year’s subscription, and we will send you at once, as a 
premium, six interesting back issues for present reading—18 
numbers for a dollar. Send | to-day. You cannot lose. 


Cut out this Coupon or simply write us a letter. 
Inclosed find..........Send SYSTEM for........ months on a 1. 
If I am not satisfied when sul subscription ends you agree to return my remit 


NAME. .000 cesesseccoveccecseessees sees cece sens snes sees sees seeses core 












Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these Sm, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Cf, Cheematt 


59-A Prince Street, NEW YORK 






















STREET ....cseseeesesececevccsccccece ose 
TOWN AND STATE.. te cee ceva sees cons ccee sees sees eee 


(= SHAW-WALKER 
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saa Eye Glass Temples 


25,000 Sold 
Since June 


Be Protected! 
Don’t break or lose 
your glasses in exercise, wind and storm. Can be 
attached by anyone. Send thickness of lens when 
F hawared Price in nickel, 50 cents. Price in gold 
plate 75 cents. 


GALL & LEMBKE 
Dept. D, 21 Union Square, New York 











MERICAN CREDITORS AGENCY, 52 Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago IIL., collects bills of every nature quickly every 
where; branch offices all over. Write for information. 





OR SALE—160 acres of land in —— County, North 
FE Dakota; 50 acres under plow Address R, National Mag- 
«zine, 41 West First Street, Boston, Mass, 


in mail order business (the busi- 
ness of the future). Conducted by 
anyone, anywhere. Our plan for 
starting beginners is very success- 


nl; SOE mene. CENTRAL SUPPLY CuMPANY, 
1051 Grand Avenue, Hansas Clty, Missouri. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger 
size, $18. Money saver. Big profits print- 
ing for others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. 
Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 
to factor: 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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FLAKED 


More healthful thang 
beef and potatoes=] 
Then too, its so dainty 
and delicious —7ry at! 


Only a minute 


Bal prepare “s" 



































9 STII TLIC AL RGRI LPRE 


At fhe Snel Store |< 
ia 


Peel aa in a 
little different way it’s a perfect food = mae ‘seston, 
Truly its worth your while to try. 

A doll that babys clothes will fit for ten cents 


CoOoK’s FLAKED. RICE CO. 1Union SquareNY. 
22 ‘A Way 
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A Living Music Box j 


‘are my imported St, Andreasberg Roller-Canaries. 
The continuous long Rolls, hollow bpd — Bell 
and Soyer ya notes, all 5s 
fal soft and clear voice, sound cxaety iyiike a perfect %y 
Music Box. TRAINED DAY AN: ‘ 
NIGHT SINGERS, « 
Satisfaction guaranteed or C.O. D. on approval mony emg in U.8. 
- Austin, Texas, A oe 1902. 
The “Roller” was not uncovered one-half hour before aes his 
eit of trills and rolls of melody far beyond a: sage ever listened 
omas Yates. 
Geisler’s Bird Store, Dept. L (Est. 1888), Omaha, Neb. 
Largest Mail Order House of this kind in ws .—Ill. Catalog Free. 


























ORLAN CLYDE CULLEN 


COUNSELIOR-AT-LAW U.8. SUPREME COURT. 
REGISTERED ATTORNEY U, 8, PATENT OFFICE. 


U.S. and Foreign Patents 


Trade Marks and Copyrights. 


700 SEVENTH STREET, N. W., 
- WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
PLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch 
nor deface like shellac or varnish. 
- Is not soft and sticky like bees- 
wax. Perfectly 9 pear 
the natura! color and beauty of the w Without 
dou the e Tost economical and satisfactory Po.iss known 






oop FLOoRs. 
) nie sale by dealers in presi Supplies 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET te of the many ad- 


vantages of BUTCHER’S BOsT N POLISH. 


The Butcher Polish Co.,356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 














BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. You have the same 
chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home, We te!l you how. 
Money coming in daily. Enormous profits. Everything fur- 
nished. Write at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars, 


L. N. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 








$1.50 — PRICES REDUCED 


Where I have no agent to introduce. 


my vl $ 5.00 Square Taka. $3.25 
si, 10.00 Double Wall Taka, 5.75 
12.50 Double Walllideal, 8.00 


and Formulas, 
$1.00 Face Attachment, 65c. 


IRWIN'S VAPOR BATHS are 
best and most convenient. No medicine 
4 or method cures disease so quickly and 
mi effectively. Book free. Agents wanted, 
One sold 1,000 in four months, another 

in seven months. Fine Cabinet on 





Payment of $1.50. 
Also make Folding Bath Tubs, 


RB. M. P. IRWIN, 112 Chambers St., New York. 


















MIND-BRAIN 











Mentality, in all its perfection and strength, is only possible 
when the brain as well as the other nerve-centers and vital 
organs is endowed with a vigorous circulation. Stagnation 
of blood, Varicocele, is responsible for more cases coming 
under the head of either weakened, obscured, or defective 
mentality, than all the other diseases that afflict and pre- 


maturely destroy mankind. 

I have made an original and exhaustive study of mental diseases, nerve derange- 
ments and circulatory disturbances, and have limited my practice to the successful 
treatment of Varicocele and its associated or reflex diseases. I have found that the 
blood is practically the life of the mind as well as of the body. 

I can not, in this short announcement, explain my theories—they have long since 
become demonstrated facts—but I will send to anyone afflicted with Varicocele my 
treatise on Special Diseases, which is both theoretical and practical. The sealed 
postage on this book isten cents. Ifa description of symptoms is given I will write 
my professional opinion regarding the case, telling you whether it 


is necessary for you to come to my Home for treatment. 


Men fromall parts of the world are being treated at my sanitarium. {J bo wT Wear A\\ 


I prefer giving personal attention to every patient, but if it is im- J 
possible for you to visit me at once, your letter will have my care- ° 


ful answer if addressed to 





DELMER D. RICHARDSON, M.D. 


23 


Suite 103, 132 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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NO POISON 
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AGATE NICKEL-STEEL WARE 


The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of U. S. Court, pasted 
on every piece, Proves It. If substi- 
tutes are offered, write us. Sold by First-clase 
Department and House-furnishing Stores. 
SEND.FOR NEW BOOKLET 
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I know you want to reduce your weight, but probably you 
think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is worse than the 

disease. Now, let me tell you that not 
only can the obesity be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, form and 
complexion will be improved, and in 
health you will be wonderfully benefited. 
i am a regular practicing 
physician, having made a specialty 
of this subject. Here is what I will do 
for you. First, I send you a blank to fill 
out: when it comes, | forward a five 
weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as 

much or as often as you please. 

No bandages or tight lacing. No 
harmful drugs nor sickening pills. The treatment can be taken 
privately. You will lose from 3 to 5 pounds weekly, 
according to age and condition of body. At the end of five 
weeks you are to report to me and I[ will send further treat- 
ment if necessary. When you have reduced po flesh to 
the desired weight, you can retain it. You will not become 
stout again. Your face and figure will be well shaped, your 
skin will be clear and handsome; you will feel years 

ounger. Ailments of the heart and other vital organs will 
e cured. Double chin, heavy, abdomen, flabby 
cheeks and other disagreeable evidences of obesity 
are remedied speedily. All, patients receive my 
personal attention, whether beiug treated by, mail or 
in person; all correspondence is strictly confidential, 
Treatment for either sex. Plain 
sealed envelopes and packages 
sent. Distance makes no differ- 
ence. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for my new book on obesity; 
its cause and cure—it will con- 
vince you. Address, 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D. 
24 East 23d St., New York 





aricocele’ 
Hydrocele 


Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days. 
No Cutting or Pain. Guaranteed 
Cure or Money Refunded. 

ARICOCELE, Under my treatment this insidi- 

V. # ous disease rapidly disappears, 

Pain ceases almost instantly. The stagnant blood is driven 

from the dilated veins and all soreness and swelling sub- 

sides. Every indication of Varicocele vanishes and in its 
stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many ailments 
are reflex, originating from other diseases. For instance, 
innumerable blood and nervous diseases result from poison- 
ous taints in the system. Varicocele and Hydrocele, if neg- 

H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D. Posen oe physical strength, bee gr the mental 

Jt oS ane ‘aculties, derange the nervous system, and ultimately pro- 

The Naser Specialist of Chicago, who Cures uaa duce cumgllenel results, In treating diseases of an I 

ydrocele, and treats patients personally. always cure the effect as well as the cause. I desire that 

Established 1880. every person afflicted with these or allied diseases write me 

(Corsasenera) so I can expan my method of cure, which is safe and per- 

manent. My consultation will cost you nothing, and my charges for a perfect cure will be reasonable and 
not more than you will be willing to pay for the benefits conferred. 


is what you want. I give a legal guaranty to cure or refund your money, 

Certainty of Cure What I have done for others I can do for you. Ican cure you at rar by 
One personal visit at my office is preferred, but if 

Correspondence Confidential. it is impossible for you to call, aelne me your con- 
dition fully, and you will receive in plain envelope a scientific and honest opinion of your case, Free of 
charge. My home treatment Is successful. My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M.D., 155 Tillotson Bldg, 84 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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is oP | 8 ; 
em INTERNATIONAL 
COPPER é.GOLD 
© COMPANY © 


GROUP Ol n LO NeTe) 


COPPEREGOLD 
Z Claims 
MadisonCo. Mexico 


These links represent the 
mines of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
COPPER & GOLD 
COMPANY 
GOLD 


and they form a conclusive 15 Claims 
Sonora 


CHAIN of as 
EVIDENCE 


to prove the absolute secur- 
ity of stock investments in 
this company, which repre- 
sent an interest in all its rich 
copper, gold and silver mines 
in the three great mining 
regions of the world—Mon- 
tana, Colorado and Mexico. 





For particulars write 
A. P. BALLOU, Treasurer, 
Room 1122, 

135 Adams St., Chicago. 
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Ihe Greatest 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
TRIUMPH 


STYLE 600 
xew DOWAGERS 


FOR STOUT FIGURES ¥ 
with self adjusting reducing strap. | 


lIhousands of Iadiés all over 
the world who have worn the 
DOWAGER Corsets aftest that 
none other are so comfortable 
or fit so well. 
Ihe olyect for which they are 
intended is accomplished in 
every sense. These Corsets are 
Jor sale hy Dealers everywhere 
Insist on having the DOWAGER 
STYLE 600. dealer cannot 
supply you we willupon receipt 
of money. 
Tue ROYAL BLUE BOOK teuts asout 11 


‘SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 


Stytes 550 and 599 are designed 
for ladies who desire either the 
Corset which conforms to the figure. 
or the extreme straight front effect. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET C0. 


WORCESTER, MASS.. 
186 Market St. 840 Broadway. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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THE FINEST TRAIN SERVICE IS MAINTAINED BY THE 


Michigan Central 
“ The Niagara Falls Route.” . 
In connection with the New York Central and Boston & Albany Rail- 
roads, in both directions, between Chicago and Detroit and Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, New York, Boston, and Eastern points, with modern 
equipment of Through Sleeping, Buffet-Library, and Dining 


Cars. 
THE NEW YORK SPECIAL, 


Leaving Chicago 5.20 p.m., daily and arriving Niagara Falls 6.48 a.m., Buffalo 7.50 a.m., 
New York 6.30 p.m., and Boston 9.03 p.m., is one of the finest trains running east from 
Chicago. Other trains leave Chicago daily at 10.30 a.m., 3.00 p.m., and 11.30 p.m. 

WESTBOUND, trains leave Grand Central Station, New York, at 8.45 a.m., I.oo p.m., 
4.00 p.m., 6.00 p.m., and 11.30 p.m., and New South Station, Boston, at 2.00 mt m., 4.15 
p.m., 6.00 p.m., and 8.00 p.m. 


All trains passing Niagara Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View Station, decide’ passengers, 
a magnificent panorama of the great cataract. 


Send four cents postage for Viagara Falls Illustrated. 


O. W. RUGGLES. L. D. HEUSNER, W.H. UNDERWOOD, 
Gen’ Pass’r & Ticket Agent, Gen’] Western Pass’r Agent. Gen’] Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
Chicago. 119 Adams St., Chicago. 299 Main St., Buffalo. 
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SS 
Telegraph Operator to Architect 
Through the I. C. S. 


When I began studying in the International Correspondence Schools, I was a telegraph 
operator, and knew nothing of drawing or of the profession I am now following. 1 found no 
difficulty, however, in mastering the principles given in the Instruction Papers. Through the 
good oftices of the Schools, I have been tendered, and have accepted, a partnership with a well- 
known architect of this city. 1 estimate my income at present as three times that which I was 


receiving when I enrolled—ail owing to the instruction I have received Zi 
from the Schools. Pa whe C2 LAK 
Lyons & Tibbets, Architects, Fairmount, W. Va. 
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one INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCH 
Do You Want a Better Position? > eee erence ScHoots, 
Sd “ 
The mission of the I. C. S. is to train ambitious ¢ "Cxsi"ind explain how I can qualify for the poske 
people for better positions. Our courses cost from $10 § tion before which I have marked X. 
up. Terms easy. No books to buy. The foregoing « -pagmmcartagincer [Texte Delener 
indorsement is one of thousands in our possession from ¢ | nechanieal Draftom'n |[-] Textile Mill Supt. 
those whom we have helped toward success. The tech- ¢ |} ftcctrium [+] Gnemist® 
nicaliy trained man does not have to hunt for work; the , (J Nak ae x ommeeeal Designer 
work waits for him. That we furnish the right kind of ¢ [Fj Marine Engineer a Bookkeeper 
training is proven by our 48-page booklet, ‘1001 Stories $ Site" H — 
of Success,’’ which gives the names, addresses, and , C| Mining Engineer "| To Speak French 
progress of over a thousand I. C. S. students, many in ¢ } ime Sl ne peeat Gareien 
your own locality. It shows what we have done for $ 
others, and what wecan doforyou. Tothoseinquiringnow ,» y 
it will be sent free. Cut out, fillin, andmailtheCoupon. « *“" 
Sd 
DO IT NOW! gos Sameera Py MERE > 
° 
@ City ow ON Pies 
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AS THE MOTHER ROCKS THE CRADLE 


love transforms it to a kind of loom whereon her fond fancy weaves a bright colored 
future for her child. As the child grows the wise mother feeds his mind with 
precepts of integrity and industry; his brain and body with all-nourishing food 
in order that he may be strong for life’s battles and find an honored place with men. 


SHREDDED WireAT BISCUIT 


is the Natural Food—the food whose each integral part has an exact counterpart in the 
human body—the food that builds the perfect whole because it builds the perfect parts. 
The perfect food to perfect man. SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is more 
porous than any other food—that means more digestible. It is quickly transformed . 
into rich blood, firm flesh, hardy muscles and an active brain. Sold by all grocers. 


Send for ‘‘ The Vital Question ’’ (Cook Book, illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Padst Malt Exttad 


The Best Tonic 


When the bleak winds of 
spring come at you, with their 
searching damp and sudden 
chill— 


Keep Vp Your 
Vitality 


You need it more then, than 
at any time during the year 
and this is easily and pleasant- 
ly done by taking a glass of 


Pabst 


The ‘Best Tonic 


at meals, at bedtime and 
whenever fatigued. 

Vitality is strengthened, not 
by stimulation, but because 
Pabst Extract feeds and re- 
pairs the system, awakening 
worn-out functions to their 
old activities, and so supplying 
the powers of resistance so 
necessary in the trying spring 
months, 

Thousands of people keep 
well the year round by taking 
a glass of Pabst Extract 
every night before retiring. 
It’s a great health saving plan. 
Why not adopt it? 


Pabst Extract is sold and recom- 
mended by leading druggists every- 
where, 
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A Mind’s-Eye 


World’s 


Its Heroes and 





















HE world is so old, and so many things have happened that it is no 
wonder most of us are hazy as to history. Its annals have for 
the most part been of the dry-as-dust sort, and it is no wonder that 
few of us have read history except to study. 


@_ Some of its chief events have been graphically painted in famous pictures 
or fascinatingly recounted with more or less accuracy in the form of historical 
romances—and it is no wonder that these remain firmly fixed in the memory, 
without effort, nor that they constitute the sum of remembered history with 
many of us. 


@_ But now there has come a gallery of a// the world’s great portraits, of 
all the world’s stirring scenes, of a// the world’s intensely interesting life- 
stories—not ideal word-paintings, not half-true romances, but the real-life 
history of the great people and the great events of 7,000 years, 

@_ Now history can be read like fiction—now its legion of leaders stand out 
clearly and distinctly as if present—now it can be remembered at a single 
reading without confusion. 

@_ Such is the service Dr. John Lord has rendcred-by a life-long devotion to 
a single work, a work unique among the world’s writings, a work already fa- 
mous wherever English is spoken, and destined to rank among the classics 
which do not die—‘‘ Beacon Lights of History.” 

@ There is a brief opportunity of securing a few of the choice sets from the new 
edition at a great reduction from the regular price. Details of this plan will be 
sent you on receipt of the request-coupon on the opposite page, which will also bring 
you a specimen lecture, illustrations in photogravure and half-tone, as well as 
descriptive summary of the work 
itself, with over 100 portraits. 





James Clarke (@ Company, 
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View of the 


History 


Master-Minds 





EACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY is the one work that tells the 
world’s story in such a way as to hold the interest of every class of 
readers, To the Family, especially, it is a library in itself. In 
style it is as simple, clear and forcible as a picture, and the young boy or girl 


** crue 


who pores over its pages, absorbed in the action and romance of these 
will get a far better idea of the real record of the past than could be 


obtained by the laborious process of history-study. 


stories,” 


@, Clergymen and Speakers use it as a veritable storehouse of profound anal- 
ysis of character, of keen comparison of the men and events of all times, of 


satire, wit and brilliant oratory. 


@_ Busy People who have time to read only the vital things, find here neither 
cumbering of trivial detail nor omission of any important matter of real 
importance, 


@, And the Man or Woman with Leisure to read and enjoy, to them is given 
the chief charm of these wonderful pages. They beckon one to the evening 
armchair and tempt the reader into disregard of time. 


@, The new edition consists of 15 volumes, and presents for the first time the 
sum of Dr. Lord’s life-work, embracing as it does a period beginning 5000 
B. C., and ending with the year just closed. 








3,5 & 7 W. 22d St., New York 


Forparticulars mail us this 


Coupon, (~ 
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Mr. DOUBTER, 
A WORD WITH YOU! 


DO YOU KNOW that choice grain and pure water are the two es- 
sentials for making good whiskey? 

DO YOU KNOW that Government statistics prove that the Miami 
Valley, inthe very heart of which our distillery is located, produces the best 
grain and has the purest water of any section of this country? 

DO YOU KNOW that we have one of the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped distilleries ever operated? 

DO YOU KNOW that we have had over 37 years’ experience in dis- 
tilling good whiskey? 

DO YOU KNOW that there is more HAYNER WHISKEY sold 
than any other brand of whiskey in the world? 

DO YOU KNOW that we supply regularly with HAYNER WHIS- 
KEY nearly half a million of the most prominent and influential business 
and professional men in this country? 

DO YOU KNOW that these are the very people who want the best 
and wouldn’t be satisfied with anything else? 

DO YOU KNOW that HAYNER WHISKEY gees direct from our 
distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, thus 
assuring you of perfect purity and saving you the enormous profits of the 
dealers? 

DO YOU KNOW that you cannot buy anything purer, better or more 
satisfactory than HAYNER WHISKEY no matter how much you pay? 

IF YOU DIDN’T KNOW these facts before, you know them now, 
and, knowing them, how can you longer doubt our ability to please you? 
How can you hesitate to accept our offer? Your money back if you’re not 


satisfied. 
OUR OFFER. 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20, 
and we will pay the express charges. Try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good 
as you ever used or can buy from anybody else at any price, then send it back at our ex- 
pense ana your $3.20 will be returned to you by next mail, Just think that offer over. How 
could it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out acent. Better let us 
send youa trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a friend to join you. We 
ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s inside. Write our nearest office NOW. 








Orders for Arizona, California, Colorado, Idado, Montana, Nevada, New Moxico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington or Wyoming must be on the basis of 4 QUARTS for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 
QUARTS for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


iiece. 6S ss WE. MAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, — Troy, ono’ 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN, ATLANTA, GA. 
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This is a picture 
of my eighth 
child, Albert C. 
Gubitz. He pes 
broug ht u he 
Mellin’ s Foo 
and is one of os 
healthiest babies 
| have. 
Mrs. Geo. Gubitz 
Utica, N. Y 

















A sample of Mellin’s 
Food will be sent free 
on uest. 
in’s Food Co., 
ton, Mass. 
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Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressin 

and often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

For more than twenty vears we have had the most con- 

clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 

lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. ; 
_An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 

gives the highest testimonials as to its value. ’ 

ALL DRUGGISTS 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton Street, New York 








, 1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada / 





the DENSMORE 


Adopted as Official Typewriter 


BY THE 


WORLD’S FAIR 


St. Louis 


Seessequn. 
se 
S29secb5nn. 
nee 54 4 


Our free booklet illustrates the Ball Bearings, Back 
Spacer, Paper Regulator, etc. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 


309 Sennteey 
NEW YOR 








WHITE sSQUNQD 


, 100 
Oy YEARS 


iN 
USE 


asa 
ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


If you or any, member of your 
family is afflicted with crooked or 
Club Feet, Hip Disease, Spinal Disease, or Deformity, Par. 
alysis, Infantile Paralysis, Diseased or Deformed Joints 
Bow legs, Knock-knees or Rheumatic Déformities, write 
the undersigned institution for information regarding its 
methods which will afford you the best possible chance to 
4} obtain relief. This Institution is the only thoroughly equip- 
ped Orthoepedic Institution in this country and is prepared 
by reason of over thirty years’ experience and unequalled 
facilities, to accomplish results that cannot be obtained else- 
where and after all ordinary methods have failed. The 
methods employed are original and their efficacy has been 
demonstrated; no plaster paris, no severe surgical opera- 
tions, no painful treatment of any kind. Pamphlet and 
ne are free for the asking. Correspondence costs 
no ng. 





THE LC, McLAIN MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 
3100 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Sensational Flower Seed Novelty ! 


EverDlooming Hollyhooks 


Picturesque, luxuriant and healthy. 
Flower the same season from Spring-sown seed. 
Blooming in exuberance from July until frozen. 

A riot of diversified colors and forms. 

Doubles, semi-doubles and singles. 

Every. garden may now be enriched with this stately 
Queen of Flowers, grown aseasily and flowering as quickly 
as any garden annual. 

Price of seed, grand combination mixture, 

25c. per pkt., 5 pkts. for $1.00. 

We illustrate in colors and describe these glorious Hollyhocks in 
our new catalogue of 


««Everything for the Garden,” 


the largest and handsomest Seed and Plant Catalogue 
everissued. A copy will be mailed free toevery purchaser 
of above seeds on condition they mention this paper. 
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This is a substitute for a leaky, old fashioned rub 
syringe Mies soehe end = more one will last a — 
Vily nickel plated, hol 
oak tubing and sed hard rabber fittin, 8: ee 
e water is antisepticized by our An 
inside—made free from germs “snd rende phe ~s rm ~~ 
tary. The Sanitary Syringe can be kept hanging in the bath 
beg ready for use; has ayy son for filling, can- 
by hot water; cannot Ser tube disson: 
nects by swivel attachment and can be put inside out of sight. 
Bonet April i = mon ey Free an extra Antiseptic Bar. 
prepaid, Su (0 examination ing—guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money refunded. or 
Send for catalog and our special introductory offer. 


SANITARY MFG. COo., 


93 Pearl Street, .. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Druggists—Send for our special proposition to you. 


39 
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Pabst beer 





Is always oo 


Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen — always open 
to your inspection— 58,971 visitors last year. 


We never use drugs, obesity tablets or 
| MPR ‘OU pills of any kind to reduce fat®as they = 
weaken the system and often cause death 
We reduce the flesh witheut any Gqpomert to the wearer. Obesity belts used to advan- 
tage by corpulent people, both ladies and itlemen, to reduce corpulency and give 
shape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. The use of these belts reduces your size and 
leaves no room for surplus fat to accumulate; also gives absolute safety from Navel 
Rupture; relieves the dr: ng sensation peculiar to a and improves 


the shape. We will send the belt to any, part of the Unitea States or Canada. Special 
Price, $2.50. Send measure around the largest part of abdomen when o ig belt. 


Comfortable belts made to order to be used after any operation 


We also make belts invaluable to prospective mothers 
Those interested in the subject call or write and get an illustrated book—FREE 
We Manufacture Trusses For all Cases of Rupture 


HENRY NOLL, 768 Broadway, New York 


(Two doors below Wanamaker’s, near Ninth Street) 


Ladies In Attendance for Ladies Examination Free Closed Sundays 
Established 20 years in New York 


WOMEN TO DO SEWING jails Sy, Eureka Syringe 


ep hour. Material sent free prepaid. Send envelope 
isthe only Vaginal Syringe that is abso- 


S erculars anc aad eae ow from our workers. | 
UN VERSAL CO Dept. 216, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. | lutely SURE. The EUREKA is 
safe, handy and satisfactory, 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Make your fortune. Gost Cleanses » 
small. Easy monthly payments. A.J. V perfectly and | Mil 


derburn, Jr., Patent Atty., Washington, D. C. iseasily carried. 


Seutbymail prepaid, 
should stand at your 
door to keep out the 
cs a + tg dirty 


in plain wrapper, on 
. If you 


receipt of $1 50. 

FREE on ae owing 
could see it Be would want it. Think of the h card reg ame 8 wo ptr 
Retail price 25 cents. Agents wanted eve where. aber saved. 














OR won 


i 
" $2.50 






























velupe, onr booklet of advice 


howae; especially ifthe | lady of th and directions—interesting to 
field; ‘make $3 ty $5 day easy ay rw pied 8 io Re first in the | all women. Address EUREKA CO. 
SNIDE & t , Dept. K, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. | 625 Commerce St., Philada., Pa. 





B A ILEY:\S 
Pneumatic 
w ej alebone 
Road Wagons 
are exfreme in excellence 
Send for FREE steel 
Engraving and Book 
S$.R.Bailey @ Co. amesturyan. 
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HOTEL ESPIRE 


BROADWAY and 63rd ST., NEW YORK CITY. 















Large Library of Choice Literature. 
Efficient Service. Perfect Cuisine. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
European Plan Exclusively. 
Don’t pay exorbitant rates at old hotels. Here we 
offer you everything modern at 


MODERATE RATES Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush 


Overcomes Dandruff, checks Falling Hair and 








Travellers arriving by any of the Ferries, Ocean F . ; 
Steamer, er Fall River Bonin, can fake the gin || fam Buapess relieves Headache and Newralgia. ure 
Avenue Elevat ailway to soth Street, from trial, money refunded if not satisfactory. We take 


which the Hotel Empire is only one minute’s walk. 
From Grand Central Station take cars marked 
Broadway and 7th Avenue. Seven minutes to Em- 
pire. Within ten minutes of amusement and shop- 
ping centres. All cars pass the Empire. : 


all the risk. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. Valuable book 


on request. 
Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT, 870 Broadway, New York 
Send postal for descriptive booklets. Agents wanted. Liberal terms. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 























ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 


IMPROVEMENTS EXTRAORDINARY 


New and Elegant Designs in White Bronze 


—_ A Monument that is 
Strictly Everlasting 



















No Future Expense 
For Cleaning or Care 


Qualit is the first consideration in buying 
y amonument. We have but one— 
the best. You run no danger of getting “poor 
stock.” Our material is exactly the same for 
a five dollar marker as for a thousand dollar 
monument, and is finished with the same care. 
tye Don’t think you must 
Be Progressive buy marble or granite to 
get all moss-grown, crack, crumble and go to 
pieces—just because your grandfather did. If interested, give us your address and we will 
send you valuabie information, designs, etc., al! without puttin, ia under any obligations. 
White Bronze has been on the market over 20 years, andis an established success. 
Besides thousands of private monuments, it has been adopted for nearly 
00 Ae soldiers’ monuments. It costs less than stone. We have designs from $4 


1 
eS 
= to $4,000. 
We deal direct and deliver anywhere in the United States. Write at once. Address 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 366 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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What 


PURITY 
Means 





Purity reqires pure water. 


We get it from six wells, driven down to rock. No purer 
water flows anywhere in the world. 


Purity necessitates pure air. 


All the air that touches Schlitz Beer, after the boiling pro- 
cess, passes first through an air filter 


Pure beer must be filtered 


Every drop of Schlitz beer is filtered by machinery 
through masses of white wood pulp 


Pure beer contains no germs. 


Schlitz Beer is sterilized after it is bottled and sealed 


by a process invented by M. Pasteur, of France. It 
requires one and one-half hours 


That’s how we double the necessary cost 
of our brewing, We do it to make purity 
certain —to make Schlitz Beer healthful 
Will you drink common beer, and pay just 
as much for it, when Schlitz Beer can 


be had for the asking. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling 
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ArtisticMante/s 


$12.00 and UP 


Every Dollar Invested in an Artistic Mantel Adds a Hundred Dollars 
to a House as an Investment or as a Home 


The newest and most artistic FIREPLACE MANTELS are made of ORNAMENTAL BRICK in 
Colonial, Elizabethan, Renaissance, Empire, and other styles. There’s no other kind so good. They 
are extremely artistic and decorative as well as useful. Leading architects consider them superior to 
other kinds. They look the best—last longest—are not too costly. Any capable brick mason can 
set them with our plans. We make six colors of the brick, viz., Red, Buff, Cream, Pink, Brown, and 
Gray. When you build or remodel, send for Sketch Book of 59 designs of mantels costing from $12 up. 


PHILADELPHIA @ BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 


141 MILK STREET, (Dept. 2{), BOSTON, MASS. New York City Showroom at 109 W. 42d Street 
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| Let Me Convince You 


You who are sick and discouraged — 

You who are doctoring without result — 

Be fair with yourselves — ask me for the facts — 
Learn how half a million others got well. 


What Proof Do You Want ? 


I have 65,000 letters from cured ones, 
and will send all you care to read. 


I have a circular giving the names and 
addresses of one thousand people in one 
city, whom my Restorative has cured in just 
the past six months. Do you want it? 


I have actual records of over half a mil- 
lion chronic cases which I have cured in 
the past 12 years. Almost every neighbor- 
hood in America has its living witnesses to 
what my Restorative will do. Just ask for 
evidence and I can overwhelm you with it, 
for the evidence is everywhere. 


My Restorative has made these cures by 
strengthening the iwside nerves. It will do 
that with you. It will bring back the nerve 
— which alone operates the vital organs. 

t will give the weak organ power to do its 
duty. 

It does that invariably, and the results 
are permanent. Ispeak from a lifetime’s 
experience with diseases that no common 
treatment cures. It will make you well all 
over. : 


A Month on Trial. 


Simply write me a postal card, stating 
which book you need. I will then mail you 
an order on your druggist for six bottles 
Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. You may take it 
a month at my risk. If it succeeds, the 
cost is $5.50. If it fails I will pay the drug- 
gist myself. And your mere word shall 
decide‘it. That offer itself is the best evi- 
dence of merit that a remedy ever had. 


Those who accept it are those who doubt 
that their cases are reachable. Yet you 
must know that I cure them, else the offer 
would ruin me. ee 


Now if you are not well, you need that 


help. A postal will secure it. All the 
proofs you want are waiting. Won’t you 
write today? = 


sP 
Book No, 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book No. 2 on the Heart. ‘ 
a i. 3 “a  - Kidneys. _ 
0. 4 for Women. 
Dr. Shoop, Box 231, Book No. 5 for Men (sealéd) 
Racine, Wis. | Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one aF two 
bottles. At all druggists. 
] 


Simply state which book 
you want, and address 


s , 
























































Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 
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THE GROUND SWELL 
of Public Opinion is in favor of 


Rational Desserts 
CHALMERS’ 


GRANULATED OR SHREDDED 


GELATINE 


Makes Dessert Dainties that appeal to your reason 
erm 6 and please your palate. Good 
judgment and good cooking 
compounded with Chalmers’ 
Pure Gelatine make a host 
of Delicious Desserts. They 
make you .“‘ want more.” 

















For Free Sample (makes four 
portions—enough for two per- 
sors) with book of recipes, 
“Gelatine Dainties,” address 





James Chalmers’ Son, Williamsville, N. Y. 


























consists in a liberal use of ead 
Napthol. Unequalled for clean’ 
floors, painted and varnished sur- 
faces, and for disinfecting and purify- 
ing closets, cellars, sinks, etc. 


Trial Bottle 


mailed for six 2-cent stamps 


BOOKLET FREE. 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 

1 Haymarket Square, Boston. 
Ask your druggist for Sulpho-Napthol 
Toilet Soap. Excellent for shampoo 
and bath, Mailed for % cents, 

















y UJ We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new plane 
in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. E 
VOSE & SONS PIANO. CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 
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BRAINS 


REPAIRED 


ee ee 


HERE. 


See ee 


ee ee 


Brains rule the world. Amer- 
icans have brains. They think 
big things. They think money. 
The brain is the tool that does 
the big things and makes the 
money. 

Brain must be fed on the proper 
food or it will grow sluggish and 
dull. Can't work with dull tools. 
GRAPE-NUTS, the most scien- 
tific food in the world (ask any 
physician), will strengthen and 
sharpen the brain. 

No stomach is so delicate it will 
not accept Grape-Nuts. 

Give the brain a chance. Feed 
it on Grape-Nuts. 


THE FOOD FOR THOUGH 
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Package. 


wee ene ome 


Baker Extract Co., 


Springfield, Mass. and Portland, Me. 
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Improved 
The nubs stand for art in towel make 
ing—newly discovered. Millions 
of little sponges that serve a 
double purpose: absorption 
and friction — making the 
Rubdry a comforting 
tonic towel. This 
_ feature is such @ 


THE STANDARD . departure 
FOR GENTLEMEN from the 


ALWAYS EASY ; be usual | 
“SBE The Name “BOSTON GARTER” | 
is stamped on every 
loop— ° 

The A | nae methods 
Wonderfuily amine 

ture at—you i 

CLASP Absorbent hesitate ? socked v 


Wi ce 
Lies flat to the leg —never at is believing —the 


. ; ino Storekeeper will show |, 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens\ | Sauurueneniny you’ the: thai etylee; {Gama 


send for illustrated booklet— }, | 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. j 
Mailed on receipt of price. Friction 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
ep THE “vetver GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN WACHUSETT MILLS, 


Me CEO. FROST CO., Makers, free. t 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT WORCESTER, MASS. 























INK S used on the cover of this magazine Geo. H. Morrill & 
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